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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  President  to  the  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  the  ninth  annual  report  on  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations,  covering  the  year  1954. 

In  a  decade  of  trying  years,  the  United  Nations  has  developed  from 
a  blueprint  for  peace  into  a  living,  functioning  organization.  It  was 
fitting  that  an  impressive  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  ten  years  ago  should  have  recently  taken  place  in 
San  Francisco  to  focus  attention  on  the  accomplishments  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations. 

I  was  privileged  to  bring  to  this  gathering  a  special  message  from 
the  Congress  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
our  deep  desire  for  peace  and  our  hope  that  all  nations  will  join  with 
us  in  a  renewed  effort  for  peace. 

Out  of  the  United  Nations'  many  actions  in  1954,  the  following  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  United  States,  for  they  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  American  foreign  policy. 

1.  Atomic  Energy  for  Peace: 

The  atom  has  unlocked  untold  opportunities  in  the  world  of  peaceful 
progress.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind  and 
raise  its  hopes  than  by  pushing  ahead  vigorously  in  the  development 
of  the  atom  for  the  purpose  of  peace.  That  is  why  I  went  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  1953  to  ask  that  all  nations  apply  their  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  in  a  program  of  international  cooperation  in  this 
field. 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the  world's  readiness  for  this 
challenge  has  not  been  disappointed.  The  progress  in  a  short  space 
of  time  has  been  dramatic. 

I  authorized  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  to  announce  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1954  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  make  available  100  kg.  of  fissionable  material  to  assist 
nations  in  their  own  programs. 
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On  December  4,  1954,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
entitled  ''International  Cooperation  in  Developing  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy."  This  was  done  with  historic  unanimity,  after 
the  rejection  of  Soviet  amendments,  60  to  0. 

By  this  resolution  the  Assembly  endorsed  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  organize  the  pooling  of 
atomic  knowledge  and  materials  for  peaceful  ends,  and  decreed  the 
holding  of  an  international  technical  conference  under  United  Nations 
auspices  to  explore  the  promise  of  the  atom  and  develop  methods  for 
its  practical  use.  That  conference — which  may  well  be  the  broadest 
exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information  in  history — is  to 
begin  August  8  in  Geneva. 

United  Nations'  action  in  this  field  made  the  atoms-for-peace  project 
into  an  instrument  for  constructive  international  progress.  It  re- 
minded people  the  world  over  that  the  United  States  is  their  partner  in 
their  search  for  peace  and  plenty.  It  renewed  also  the  hope  for  real 
participation  by  the  Soviet  Union — a  hope  which  was  central  to  the 
original  proposal.  We  will  welcome  the  participation  of  all  interested 
nations  in  these  activities.  But  we  will  not  slow  the  wheels  of  progress 
if  some  do  not  choose  to  join  with  us. 

2.  Prisoners  in  Communist  China: 

Of  all  the  important  matters  before  the  United  Nations  in  1954,  none 
so  strongly  engaged  the  emotions  of  the  American  people  as  the  case  of 
the  fighting  men  detained  by  the  Chinese  ( Communists.  A  historic  47-5 
vote  by  the  General  Assembly  condemned  their  detention  and  directed 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  seek 
their  release. 

The  limited  success  reached  thus  far  proves :  the  potency  of  the 
United  Nations  in  focusing  world  opinion;  the  diplomatic  skill  and 
irrepressible  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  in  a  most  difficult 
task ;  the  steady  helpfulness  of  friendly  nations  whom  divisive  propa- 
ganda could  not  frighten  away  from  us ;  and,  by  no  means  least  im- 
portant, the  patience  and  wise  self-restraint  of  our  own  people.  May 
these  qualities  serve  to  convince  Communist  China  that  it  should  end 
the  wrongful  detention  of  all  surviving  United  Nations  prisoners, 
Avhatever  their  nationality.  The  prolonged  anguish  of  these  men  and 
their  nearest  kin  arouses  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world. 

3.  Guatemala: 

The  conflict  in  Guatemala  was  closer  to  our  homeland  than  any  other 
which  the  Security  Council  has  ever  faced.  In  June  1954  Guatemalan 
patriots  began  an  armed  revolt  to  eject  a  government  whose  Communist 
sponsorship  was  becoming  ever  more  obvious  and  to  restore  a  free 
government. 
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Immediately  the  pro-Communist  government  invoked  its  right  to 
be  heard  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  The  Council  met 
forthwith.  The  Guatemalan  representative  demanded,  with  conspic- 
uous Soviet  backing,  that  the  United  Nations  intervene  to  stop  the 
revolt. 

The  United  States  Representative,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  insisted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  "stay  out  of  this  Hemisphere" — a  restatement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  contemporary  terms.  Further,  he  urged 
the  Council  to  let  the  proper  regional  body — the  Organization  of 
American  States — deal  with  the  situation  in  Guatemala  and  neighbor- 
ing countries.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  United  Nations  were  to 
intervene  in  local  disputes  over  the  heads  of  responsible  regional  or- 
ganizations, the  entire  system  of  regional  security  sanctioned  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Today  Guatemala  is  again  securely  restored  to  the  community  of 
free  nations.  A  challenge  by  world  communism  within  our  hemi- 
sphere has  been  met  and  overcome. 

4.  Disarmament  and  Security : 

Neither  lasting  peace  nor  the  real  reduction  of  international  tensions 
can  be  realized  until  progress  in  disarmament  becomes  a  fact.  As 
nuclear  capabilities  have  increased  to  staggering  proportions,  dis- 
armament has  become,  literally,  a  problem  of  survival  for  all  mankind. 

In  1954,  a  subcommittee  of  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  held  its  first  round  of  private 
discussions.  In  five  weeks  of  meetings  newly  detailed  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  Soviet  representative,  but  with  no  result. 

But,  in  the  General  Assembly  in  September,  the  Soviets  gave  the 
appearance  of  reversing  their  adamant  position  and  stated  their 
acceptance  of  at  least  some  principles  of  a  sound  program.  We  are 
carefully  weighing  this  Soviet  step,  and  the  subsequent  Soviet  pro- 
posal in  May  1955,  in  the  broad  restudy  of  United  States  disarmament 
policy  which  is  now  in  progress. 

By  this  continuing  exploration  in  the  disarmament  field,  as  well  as 
by  recommendations  for  strengthening  collective  action  against  any 
future  aggression,  and  by  watchful  influence  over  the  dangerous 
areas  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations  in  1954  continued  to  serve 
the  cause  of  peace. 

5.  Economic  and  Social  Actions: 

The  spectacular  potentialities  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  slow  but  sound  progress  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  economic  and  social  field. 

The  most  far-reaching  new  step  in  1954  was  the  approval  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  establishment  of  an  International  Finance 
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Corporation  to  stimulate  the  setting  up  and  expansion  of  productive 
private  enterprises  in  underdeveloped  countries.  The  Corporation 
will  be  set  up  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  will  provide  capital  in  private  enterprises 
without  requirement  of  government  guarantees. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  refugees  also  received 
new  impetus  in  a  General  Assembly  decision  authorizing  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  raise  funds  and  under- 
take a  four-year  program  designed  to  achieve  permanent  solutions 
for  certain  refugees  in  Europe,  most  of  them  still  unsettled  since 
World  War  II,  who  are  not  eligible  for  other  aid  programs.  The 
United  States  strongly  supported  this  decisive  step  to  solve  a 
distressing  human  problem. 

We  were  able,  in  1954,  through  the  power  of  the  United  Nations 
in  shaping  world  opinion,  to  further  expose  the  repressive  system 
of  forced  labor  in  Communist  countries.  The  outstanding  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  was 
officially  considered  for  the  first  time  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  subsequently  condemned  the  use  of  forced  labor  for 
political  and  economic  purposes.  The  United  States  Representative, 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  was  also  able  to  expose  before  the  General 
Assembly  newly  discovered  facts  and  recent  regulations  which  dem- 
onstrated that  the  system  of  forced  labor  had  been  extended  with 
Soviet  help  to  Communist  China. 

Other  economic  and  social  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies — including  technical  assistance,  Korean  re- 
construction, aid  to  Palestine  refugees,  the  Children's  Fund,  food  and 
agricultural  assistance,  labor,  health,  and  education — continued  to 
help  in  making  the  United  Nations  known  to  millions  of  people  around 
the  globe  as  a  living,  constructive  force.  The  United  Nations  Spe- 
cialized Agencies,  specifically  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, received  the  tribute  of  sudden  participation  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  its  changed  attitude,  we  welcome  it  as 
further  proof  of  the  importance  and  world  reputation  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies ;  and  also  as  an  extension  of  points  at  which  the  Soviet 
rulers  may — if  they  wish — broaden  fruitful  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  development  challenges  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  watchfulness  and  constructive  activity  in  all  these  fields 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  length  shown  an  interest. 

The  United  States  representatives  have  actively  used  the  United 
Nations'  forum  to  expound  our  ideas  and  ideals  and  reveal  the  fallacies 
of  communism. 
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All  these  things  have  happened  after  reduction  in  the  previous  year 
of  our  American  share  of  United  Nations  costs  and  while  we  worked 
out  a  program  in  which  all  Americans  holding  important  office  at 
the  United  Nations  were  screened  in  accordance  with  FBI  procedures. 

These  are  highlights  from  one  year's  activity  in  the  United  Nations' 
search  for  peace  among  nations.  That  year  is  chronicled  in  more 
detail  in  the  attached  report. 


The  vitality  of  the  United  Nations  and  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations  were  never  more  needed  than  now.  We  are  in  a  period 
of  great  flux  in  international  affairs.  There  are  signs  that  the  world 
may  be  entering  a  new  phase  in  international  relationships.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  United  Nations  Charter  came  into  force,  the  Heads 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will  be  meeting.  They  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to 
identify  the  outstanding  divisive  issues  and  develop  methods  to  try 
to  solve  them.  I  for  one  will  enter  these  discussions  with  a  full  aware- 
ness of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  United  Nations  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  these  meetings  reach  useful  areas  of 
agreement  in  the  handling  of  international  problems,  then  they  will 
open  new  vistas  looking  toward  further  agreement.  This  can  only 
mean  that  the  United  Nations  will  have  new  and  wider  opportunities 
to  build  upon  the  foundations  thus  laid. 

The  White  House 
July  15, 1955 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  July  7,  1955 


The  President  : 

The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Con- 
gress) requires  that  the  President  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Department  of  State  has  prepared  this 
report  for  the  calendar  year  1954.  The  report  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  aspects  of  our  Government's  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  various  Specialized  Agencies. 

In  this  tenth  anniversary  year  of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  believe  we  can  take  genuine  pride  in  making  public  at  this 
time  the  full  record  of  our  constructive  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  year  just  past. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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Review  of  the  Ninth  Year 
of  the  United  Nations 


The  General  Assembly  in  1954  unanimously  endorsed  U.S. 
plans  for  carrying  out,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  President 
Eisenhower's  "atoms  for  peace"  proposals.  At  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vided for  U.N.  participation  in  the  implementation  of  these  plans. 
This  action  reflected  the  enormous  interest  throughout  the  world  in  the 
potentialities  for  good  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  as  well 
as  the  widespread  concern  aroused  by  the  development  of  atomic  and 
nuclear  weapons.  While  the  U.S.S.R.  had  rebuffed  previous  U.S. 
efforts  to  obtain  its  cooperation  in  carrying  forward  the  President's 
proposal,  it  apparently  felt  constrained  not  to  oppose,  openly  at  least, 
the  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  Assembly. 

The  implications  for  the  future  in  the  explosion  of  the  first  hydrogen 
bomb  early  in  1954  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  continuing  effort  being- 
made  within  the  United  Nations  to  reach  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  disarmament  program.  Six  months  later  a  fur- 
ther impetus  was  given  to  this  effort  by  an  apparent  shift  at  the  ninth 
General  Assembly  in  the  Soviet  position  on  disarmament.  This  shift 
offered  some  hope  of  progress,  though  it  may  yet  prove  illusory.  Both 
of  these  developments  were  reflected  in  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly, 
voting  unanimously  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time  since  1946,  of  a 
resolution  asking  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  five  powers  principally 
concerned,  which  had  met  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1954,  resume  its 
private  disarmament  discussions. 

The  necessity  of  arrangements  for  collective  action  to  meet  Com- 
munist aggression,  including  the  menace  of  subversion,  was  under- 
scored once  again  in  the  summer  of  1954  by  the  Communist  advance  in 
Indochina  reflected  in  the  Geneva  accords.  In  September  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  concluded  the  Southeast  Asian  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  In  October,  first  the  London  and  then  the 
Paris  accords  were  signed,  looking  toward  the  incorporation  of  the 
Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  in  a  West  European  union  and  in  Nato. 
In  December  the  United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of  China  concluded  a 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  These  arrangements  for  the  collective  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  were  all  made  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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The  Communist  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  represented  by 
the  situation  in  Guatemala  during  the  first  half  of  1954  was  met  by  the 
Guatemalans  themselves,  though  the  peace  and  security  machinery  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (Oas)  had  been  set  in  motion 
with  respect  to  the  problem.  The  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  a  Security  Council 
resolution  referring  the  Guatemalan  situation  to  the  Oas  in  an  ob- 
vious and  ineffectual  effort  to  impede  the  functioning  in  a  regional 
dispute  of  the  appropriate  regional  organization  as  provided  in  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

Efforts  in  1954  to  further  security  also  encompassed  measures  de- 
signed to  increase  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world  by  removing  under- 
lying causes  of  tension  and  dissatisfaction.  The  same  powers  that 
signed  the  Southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty  reaffirmed  in  a 
Pacific  Charter  that,  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  "they  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  people  and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peace- 
ful means  to  promote  self-government  and  secure  the  independence  of 
all  countries  whose  people  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  re- 
sponsibilities." This  proclamation  answered  the  Communist  conten- 
tion that  the  West  was  promoting  "colonialism"  in  seeking  to  assist 
the  free  countries  of  Asia  to  maintain  their  independence. 

Through  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  the  free 
world  continued  its  cooperative  programs  designed  to  strike  at  such 
basic  causes  of  unrest  as  want  and  disease  and  to  build  the  essential 
social  and  cultural  bases  for  a  stable  and  democratic  society.  The 
desire  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  economic  assistance  and 
the  emphasis  they  place  on  self-determination,  economic  as  well  as 
political,  were  again  in  1951  matters  of  primary  importance  both 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  at  the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.S.S.R.  again  in  1954  made  a  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
technical  assistance  program.  It  also  joined  two  of  the  specialized 
agencies — the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  The  full  portent 
of  this  development  was  not  immediately  evident,  but  it  obviously 
provided  a  broader  scope  for  Soviet  divisive  tactics  and  called  for 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  free  world  to  insure  that  progress  under 
the  U.N.  economic  and  social  programs  is  not  retarded. 


POLITICAL  AND  SECURITY  QUESTIONS 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly's  Political  Committee  devoted 
almost  half  of  its  time  at  the  ninth  session  to  discussion  of  disarma- 
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ment  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  these  two  questions  in  1954.  The  Col- 
lective Measures  Committee  met  only  briefly.  In  its  report  it  re- 
affirmed certain  important  principles  of  collective  security,  which  were 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  these  princi- 
ples, to  which  the  United  States  attaches  great  importance,  concerns 
the  provision  of  logistic  support  to  states  desirous  of  contributing 
forces  in  support  of  U.N.  collective  measures  but  unable  to  equip,  train, 
or  support  such  forces  from  their  own  resources.  The  Assembly  also 
decided  to  continue  the  committee  on  a  standby  basis. 

In  the  field  of  pacific  settlement,  progress  in  1954  was  as  usual 
uneven.  The  United  Nations  cannot  impose  solutions  to  problems 
of  this  character.  It  can  and  does,  however,  encourage  and  assist 
negotiations  between  the  parties.  In  these  negotiations  conflicting 
interests  and  hostile  emotions  must  be  reconciled,  a  necessarily  slow 
process.  Agreement  was  reached  among  the  parties  in  October  1954 
on  a  solution  of  the  Trieste  problem.  The  situation  along  the  northern 
Greek  frontiers  had  so  improved  that  the  Balkan  Subcommittee  of 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  withdrew  its  observers  from  the 
area  in  August  at  the  request  of  Greece.  In  Burma,  the  evacuation 
of  some  7,000  foreign  irregular  forces  and  their  dependents  materially 
reduced  the  problem  presented  by  the  presence  of  these  forces  on 
Burmese  territory.  Progress  was  made  during  the  year  toward  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  on  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley  that  would 
increase  the  economic  resources  of  the  area  and  facilitate  the  resettle- 
ment of  Arab  refugees,  whose  present  unhappy  status  is  a  major  cause 
of  unrest  in  the  Palestine  area.  In  North  Africa,  negotiations  between 
France  and  Tunisia  not  only  reduced  tension  in  that  protectorate  but 
also  brought  hope  for  a  comparable  development  in  Morocco.  On  the 
other  hand,  Communist  intransigence  continued  to  block  any  progress 
toward  the  unification  of  Korea.  There  was  no  modification  in  South 
African  racial  policies,  discussed  perennially  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  situation  in  Kashmir  remained  unchanged. 

Three  new  cases  were  brought  before  the  Security  Council  during 
the  year:  a  Thai  appeal  for  U.  N.  observation,  which  the  U.S.S.E. 
vetoed;  the  Guatemalan  complaint,  the  first  case  involving  a  situation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be  brought  before  the  Council ;  and  the 
Soviet  attack  on  a  U.S.  plane,  which  the  United  States  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  without  requesting  any  action.  The  great 
majority  of  Security  Council  meetings,  however,  were  concerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreements  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors,  specifically  those  with  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Syria.   For  the  first  time  the  U.S.S.E.  intervened  actively  in  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  Palestine  question,  using  its  veto  to  impede  settlement 
in  two  instances.  These  vetoes,  together  with  the  Soviet  vetoes  in  the 
Thai  and  Guatemalan  cases,  demonstrated  once  again  the  U.S.S.E.'s 
determination  to  try  to  prevent  effective  Council  action.  However, 
the  impact  of  the  majority  opinion  was  still  felt  in  the  two  Palestine 
disputes;  Thailand  announced  its  intention  of  taking  its  appeal  to  the 
General  Assembly  if  the  situation  warranted;  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  was  not  deterred  from  initiating  a  proposed  course 
of  action  by  the  Soviet  veto  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  refer- 
ring the  dispute  to  it. 

At  the  General  Assembly's  ninth  session,  September  18-December  17, 
action  tending  to  accentuate  free-world  differences  was  for  the  most 
part  avoided,  the  major  exception  occurring  in  connection  with  non- 
self-governing  territories  outside  the  trusteeship  system.  The  state- 
ments by  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  during 
the  session,  in  which  they  emphasized  U.S.  willingness  to  negotiate  and 
its  determination  to  explore  every  possible  avenue  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment, reassured  those  who,  deriving  some  hope  from  the  Soviet  "peace 
offensive,"  feared  an  inflexible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  The  positions  taken  in  the  Assembly 
debate  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion served  further  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  delegation's  willingness  to  negotiate  differences 
of  opinion  and  to  give  due  weight  to  the  views  of  others  on  problems  in 
the  economic  and  social  field  presenting  serious  difficulties  for  the 
United  States  led  other  free-world  members  to  show  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation toward  U.S.  views  on  these  matters. 

Of  especial  interest  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  was  the  Assembly 
action  in  the  case  of  the  United  Nations  Command  personnel  detained 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement.  This  case  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  as  an  urgent 
and  important  matter  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  capacity  as  the 
Unified  Command  in  Korea.  On  December  10  the  General  Assembly 
declared  that  the  detention  and  imprisonment  of  the  11  American 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and  the  detention  of  all 
other  captured  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command  desiring 
repatriation  were  a  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  and 
condemned  the  trial  and  conviction  of  prisoners  of  war  illegally  de- 
tained by  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  General  Assembly  also  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  release  of  all  captured  United  Nations  Command  personnel 
still  detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  to  make  continuing  and 
unremitting  efforts  to  this  end.  The  Secretary-General  left  New  York 
on  December  30  to  discuss  this  matter  directly  with  Chinese  Communist 
officials. 
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An  unusually  large  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  ninth 
General  Assembly  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed,  the  course  of  the 
session  having  renewed  support  for  the  U.S.  position  on  free- world- 
Communist  issues.  This  was  highlighted  in  the  adoption,  by  a  large 
majority  and  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  voting  negatively,  of  a  resolu- 
tion on  Korea  approving  the  report  of  the  U.N.  side  on  the  Geneva 
political  conference  held  pursuant  to  the  Korean  armistice  and  the 
Assembly  resolution  of  August  1953.  This  report  upheld  the  basic 
U.N.  principles  with  respect  to  the  unification  of  Korea  and  placed 
the  responsibility  for  failure  to  reach  agreement  at  Geneva  squarely 
where  it  belonged — on  the  Communists. 

The  Assembly  took  no  substantive  action  on  the  highly  controversial 
questions  concerning  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Cyprus,  and  the  western  part 
of  New  Guinea,  the  last  two  of  which  were  on  its  agenda  for  the  first 
time.  Action  on  the  two  items  concerned  with  South  African  racial 
policies  was  relatively  restrained.  Discussion  of  the  Palestine  question 
was  confined  to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Bef  ugees.  The  As- 
sembly expressed  satisfaction  with  developments  in  Burma  and  con- 
tinued its  Good  Offices  Committee  working  on  the  membership  stale- 
mate. Soviet-bloc  cold- war  items  charging  the  United  States  with 
aggression  and  with  warmongering  and  charging  the  Republic  of 
China,  together  with  the  United  States,  with  piracy  were  disposed  of 
quickly;  and  the  Communist  position  was  decisively  rejected. 

Soviet  efforts  to  unseat  the  Chinese  representatives  and  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, pursued  consistently  but  somewhat  perfunctorily  in  every  U.N. 
body,  were  again  in  1954  entirely  unsuccessful. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 

The  pressing  problem  of  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries  was  again  in  1954  the  focal  point  of  U.N.  activities 
in  the  economic  field.  The  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  continued  to  grow,  and  further  steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  problem  of  financing  economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  General  Assembly's  Economic  and  Financial  Com- 
mittee devoted  a  large  part  of  its  time  at  the  ninth  session  to  this 
problem.  The  results  were  on  the  whole  constructive  and  were  un- 
doubtedly influenced  in  considerable  measure  by  the  United  States 
decision  to  support  the  establishment  of  an  International  Finance 
Corporation,  which  had  been  under  consideration  in  the  United 
Nations  for  some  years.    A  principal  purpose  of  the  projected  cor- 
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poration  will  be  to  stimulate  private  investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  form  of  loans  made  available  to  private  enterprise 
without  the  government  guaranty  required  in  the  case  of  International 
Bank  loans. 

Definitive  action  on  another  proposal,  strongly  advocated  by  the 
underdeveloped  countries — the  establishment  of  a  Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development — was  deferred  since  the 
reaction  of  the  largest  potential  contributors  to  such  a  fund  continued 
to  be  unfavorable.  The  Assembly  expressed  the  hope,  however,  that 
this  fund  would  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable  and,  toward  this 
end,  continued  certain  consultative  arrangements.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion again  tied  any  possible  U.  S.  support  of  such  a  fund  to  interna- 
tionally supervised  worldwide  disarmament. 

As  the  result  of  a  U.S.  initiative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, the  Assembly  for  the  first  time  adopted  a  comprehensive  set  of 
recommendations  designed  to  stimulate  the  international  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital.  This  action  was  widely  regarded  as  offsetting  the  "na- 
tionalization resolution*'  adopted  in  1052  by  the  seventh  General  As- 
sembly, which  had  stressed  the  right  of  countries  to  dispose  of  their 
natural  resources  without  any  counterbalancing  provisions  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  foreign  private  investors. 

The  Assembly  once  again  strongly  endorsed  the  U.N.  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  approved  a  comprehensive 
set  of  recommendations  on  the  organization  of  the  program  developed 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  At  the  pledging  conference  for 
1955,  60  governments,  not  including  the  United  States,  made  pledges, 
representing  an  increase  of  approximately  15  percent  over  the  pledges 
for  1954.  A  United  States  pledge  to  this  program,  it  was  hoped, 
could  be  made  if  the  Congress  appropriated  funds  during  its  1955 
session. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in 
1954  made  new  loans  for  economic  development  amounting  to  $292.6 
million  to  14  member  countries  besides  providing  technical  guidance 
on  a  wide  range  of  economic  development  problems. 

These  steps  designed  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  countries  particu- 
larly were  paralleled  by  steps,  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies,  directed  toward  various  aspects  of  the  more 
general  problem  of  worldwide  economic  expansion.  The  world 
economic  situation  was  closely  examined,  and  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the  general 
economic  situation,  such  as  full  employment,  international  trade, 
and  commodity  problems. 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  was  negotiated  under  U.N.  auspices  though  it  is  not  a 
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U.N.  instrument,  convened  in  their  ninth  session  late  in  1954.  Be- 
sides regular  business  items,  their  agenda  called  for  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  General  Agreement  in  the  light  of  7  years  of  experience 
with  it.  The  Contracting  Parties,  in  reviewing  the  application  of 
the  General  Agreement,  were  particularly  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems as  possible  adjustments  in  the  agreement  to  accommodate  the 
wide  divergence  in  levels  of  economic  development  among  them  and 
possible  modifications  in  the  provisions  concerning  balance-of -pay- 
ments restrictions,  agricultural  quotas,  and  export  subsidies. 

A  new  development  in  the  commodity  field  in  1954  was  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council's  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  to  deal  with  problems  of  instability  in  world  com- 
modity markets.  This  action,  urged  by  the  primary  commodity  pro- 
ducing countries,  was  opposed  by  the  United  States  as  not  likely  to 
be  effective.  Though  elected  to  membership  on  the  Commission,  the 
United  States  is  not,  at  this  time,  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

Carrying  forward  work  already  begun  on  the  surplus  disposal 
problem,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  the  course  of  the 
year  formulated  a  set  of  "Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal"  and  estab- 
lished a  consultative  subcommittee  in  this  field  to  assist  member  coun- 
tries in  developing  suitable  means  of  surplus  disposal. 

Besides  the  continuing  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the 
transport  and  communications  field,  two  international  conferences  con- 
cerned with  transport  problems  were  held  in  1954.  An  international 
conference  at  U.K.  Headquarters  on  customs  formalities  for  the  tem- 
porary importation  of  private  road  vehicles  and  for  tourism  produced 
two  treaties  that  are  expected  to  facilitate  international  travel,  an 
important  factor  in  economic  and  social  progress.  An  international 
conference  held  in  London  under  British  sponsorship,  with  U.N.  col- 
laboration, drew  up  a  convention  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollution 
of  the  seas  and  coasts  by  oil,  a  problem  that  has  been  under  considera- 
1  ion  in  the  United  Nations  on  several  occasions. 

Such  agencies  as  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  continued  in  1954  activities  in  the  fields  of  labor 
standards,  disease  eradication,  and  education  designed  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity— another  essential  factor  in  economic  development.  A 
World  Population  Conference  held  under  U.N.  auspices  in  1954  dis- 
cussed such  problems  as  what  can  be  done  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
between  natural  resources  and  population. 

Acting  on  a  U.  S.  initiative,  both  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  in  1954  again  condemned  the  existence  of 
forced  labor,  which  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
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Labor  had  shown  to  exist  primarily  in  Communist  countries.  The 
International  Labor  Organization  placed  this  problem  on  the  agenda 
for  its  1956  conference  in  order  to  see  what  further  steps  it  might  take 
to  combat  this  outrage  against  fundamental  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  man. 

At  its  ninth  session  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  undertake  a  new  program  designed  to 
achieve  permanent  solutions  to  the  problems  of  certain  of  the  refugees 
under  his  mandate  set  adrift  primarily  by  World  War  II  and 
subsequent  political  developments  who  continue  in  refugee  status  and 
are  unable  to  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community.  The  solution  envisaged  involves  primarily 
integration  of  these  refugees  in  the  present  countries  of  residence  but 
also  resettlement  overseas.  The  program,  which  will  continue  till  the 
end  of  1958,  will  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  countries 
in  which  the  refugees  are  now  living  have  been  requested  to  give 
assurances  that  they  will  assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  any 
refugees  within  the  scope  of  the  program  remaining  in  their  territories 
after  that  time.  The  new  program  thus  promises  a  final  disposition 
of  this  problem,  and  the  United  States  therefore  fully  supported  the 
Assembly's  action. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  also  continued  until  1960 
the  U.N.  Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(Unrwa)  and  urged  all  governments  to  give  the  financial  support 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  program  of  the  U.N.  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra). 

U.N.  activities  in  1954  directed  toward  social  and  cultural  advance- 
ment followed  established  patterns  and  continued  to  be  for  the  most 
part  complementary  to  those  in  the  economic  field.  Discussion  in  the 
General  Assembly's  Social  Committee  at  the  ninth  session  was  again 
relatively  harmonious.  The  United  States  voted  for  9  of  the  12  resolu- 
tions adopted,  abstained  on  2,  and  opposed  1.  On  the  ground  that 
present  circumstances  are  not  propitious,  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  resolution  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
prepare  recommendations  on  the  Draft  Covenant  on  Freedom  of 
Information.  The  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  facilitate  Assem- 
bly consideration  of  this  draft  not  later  than  at  its  11th  session. 

The  Assembly's  consideration  of  human  rights  was  again  focused 
in  1954  on  the  two  draft  covenants,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
at  its  1954  session  having  postponed  until  1955  action  on  the  revised 
U.S.  proposal  for  a  U.N.  human  rights  action  program  after  only 
brief  consideration.  The  United  States  reiterated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  sign  either  the  two  draft  covenants  or  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  it  abstained  on  the  Assembly's 
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resolutions  concerning  the  draft  covenants  and  the  status  of  women 
in  private  law. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  returned  to  the  Human  Eights 
Commission  two  draft  resolutions  on  self-determination  adopted  by 
the  Commission  at  its  1954  session.  The  first  of  these  resolutions 
related  to  the  "right  to  economic  self-determination."  The  second 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  "Good  Offices  Commission"  to  func- 
tion in  connection  with  alleged  denials  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. At  the  ninth  General  Assembly,  the  Council's  action  in  return- 
ing these  two  draft  resolutions  to  the  Commission  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  members,  and  the  Assembly  requested  the  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  recommendations  on  self-determination,  including 
the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  "permanent  sovereignty  over  their 
natural  wealth  and  resources."  The  United  States  succeeded  in  having 
this  original  text  amended  to  include  a  reference  to  "the  rights  and 
duties  of  states  under  international  law"  so  as  to  permit  a  more  bal- 
anced discussion  of  this  question  in  the  future. 

The  most  salient  development  during  the  year  with  respect  to  other 
aspects  of  U.N.  activities  in  the  social  and  cultural  field  concerned 
the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  . 
At  its  eighth  conference  held  in  Montevideo,  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  Unesco  program  for  1957-58  should  stress  only  a  limited 
number  of  significant  projects.  It  was  also  decided  to  make  the 
Unesco  Executive  Board  representative  of  governments  and  to  amend 
the  Staff  Eegulations  to  give  the  Director  General  the  authority  he 
considered  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Secretariat  would  meet  the 
high  standards  of  conduct  and  integrity  required  by  the  Unesco  Con- 
stitution. The  Conference  agreed  to  reduce  the  U.S.  percentage  con- 
tribution to  Unesco  from  33.3  to  30  percent. 

Other  developments  of  particular  note  in  the  social  and  cultural 
field  of  U.N.  activity  during  the  year  were  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Kegulating  the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy 
Plant,  the  Production  of,  International  and  Wholesale  Trade  in,  and 
Use  of  Opium,  and  the  General  Assembly's  decision,  in  connection 
with  its  consideration  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  in  1954,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  special  interna- 
tional day  of  observance  for  children. 


DEPENDENT  TERRITORIES 

U.N.  consideration  of  problems  concerning  dependent  peoples  con- 
tinued in  1954  to  reflect  the  sharp  division  of  opinion  that  exists  among 
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free- world  members  on  the  "colonial  question."  This  division,  which 
was  evident  in  the  discussions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  and  of 
the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  non-self-governing  territories  outside  the  trusteeship 
system. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  which  exercises  international  supervision 
over  the  administration  of  the  11  trust  territories,  held  two  meetings 
in  1954  in  the  course  of  which  it  reviewed  developments  in  all  11 
territories  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  submitted  annually  on  these 
territories  by  the  administering  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  four 
West  African  trust  territories,  the  Council  also  had  before  it  the 
reports  of  its  Visiting  Mission  to  these  territories.  Progress  was 
noted  in  all  of  the  trust  territories,  and  the  Council  adopted  detailed 
recommendations  on  each. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  Council  on  the  Marshallese  petition  concerning  the  "fallout"  of 
radioactive  particles  from  the  hydrogen  bomb  exploded  March  1, 1954, 
in  the  Pacific  Proving  Ground,  located  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  U.S.  administration.  When  the  Marshallese 
petition  came  before  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  examination,  the 
Council,  with  the  United  States  concurring,  expressed  deep  regret  over 
the  accident,  noted  the  steps  taken  by  the  administering  authority  to 
care  for  those  Marshallese  affected,  and  expressed  satisfaction  that 
their  health  had  been  restored.  The  Council  also  recommended  that, 
should  further  tests  prove  necessary  to  world  peace  and  security,  the 
administering  authority  take  such  precautions  as  would  insure  against 
any  inhabitants  of  the  territory  being  again  endangered  and  urged 
that  "prompt  and  sympathetic  attention  be  given  to  all  claims  for 
damages."  The  United  States  had  already  stated  that  in  the  future 
"all  possible  precautionary  measures"  would  be  taken. 

Another  trust  territory  development  of  special  interest  in  1954  con- 
cerned the  unification  movement  in  British  and  in  French  Togoland. 
A  new  factor  in  the  Togolands  question  was  a  British  memorandum 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  stating  that  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  unable  to  continue  administering  British  Togoland  as  a  trust  ter- 
ritory after  the  Gold  Coast  achieves  its  independence.  The  United 
Kingdom  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  integration  with  the 
Gold  Coast  was  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
Togoland  and  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  request  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  enabling  the  people  of  this 
territory  to  express  their  wishes  concerning  its  future.  The  Assem- 
bly therefore  asked  the  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  a  special  Visit- 
ing Mission,  to  work  out  arrangements  to  this  end  and  to  report  to 
the  Assembly's  10th  session. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NINTH  YEAR 


II 


The  General  Assembly  as  usual  in  1954  adopted  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions on  general  trusteeship  matters.  One  of  these,  which  the  United 
States  supported  but  which  was  opposed  by  the  other  administering 
authorities,  sought  to  increase  the  participation  of  indigenous  in- 
habitants of  trust  territories  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
through  the  regular  Visiting  Mission  and  petition  procedures.  An- 
other, which  was  also  opposed  by  the  administering  authorities  other 
than  the  United  States,  recommended  steps  to  promote  the  attainment 
of  self-government  or  independence  by  trust  territories.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  this  resolution  because  it  included  among  the  steps 
recommended  the  establishment  of  at  least  approximate  timetables  for 
the  achievement  of  these  goals,  and  the  United  States  did  not  consider 
such  a  procedure  realistic. 

The  unsolved  problem  of  the  international  status  of  South-West 
Africa  was  again  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth 
session.  This  territory  is  the  only  mandate  that  has  not  either  attained 
independence  or  been  placed  under  trusteeship,  and  successive  U.N. 
committees  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  negotiate  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa — the  mandatory  power — an  agreement  that  would  carry 
out  the  advisory  opinion  given  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  1951.  The  Court  held  that  supervisory  functions  over  the  admin- 
istration of  South-West  Africa  should  be  exercised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  same  degree  as  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  should  con- 
form so  far  as  possible  to  the  procedures  of  the  League.  In  1954  the 
General  Assembly  referred  to  the  Court  the  question  of  the  proper 
Assembly  voting  procedure  pursuant  to  this  opinion  in  carrying  out 
the  supervisory  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  League.  It  also 
urged  the  Union  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  established  by  the 
Assembly  to  perform  these  functions  and  reiterated  that  the  normal 
way  of  modifying  the  international  status  of  South-West  Africa 
would  be  to  place  it  under  trusteeship. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  six  resolutions  at  its  ninth  session 
with  respect  to  non-self -governing  territories  outside  the  trusteeship 
system.  Four  of  these  resolutions  were  of  a  much  more  controversial 
nature  than  those  adopted  on  trust  territories,  and  the  United  States 
voted  against  three  of  them.  These  concerned  the  voluntary  transmis- 
sion of  political  information,  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Information  of  problems  common  to  certain  regional  groups  of  terri- 
tories, and  procedures  to  enable  the  Assembly  to  determine  when  ter- 
ritories cease  to  be  non-self-governing.  The  United  States  also  voted 
against  that  paragraph  in  the  resolution  approving  the  cessation  of 
transmission  of  information  on  Greenland  that  asserts  the  competence 
of  the  Assembly  to  decide  whether  a  non-self-governing  territory  "has 
or  has  not  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government."    It  is  the  U.S. 
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view  that,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "non- self-governing 
territory"  as  they  appear  in  the  charter  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  decision  whether  from  the  constitutional  point 
of  view  a  specific  territory  has  become  self-governing  is  a  decision  that 
can  only  be  made  by  the  administering  authority  and  that  the  Assem- 
bly's role  in  this  regard  is  limited  to  such  matters  as  "discussion, 
expression  of  views,  and  recommendations." 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Belgium  did  not  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Information.  The  committee,  following  its 
accustomed  practice  of  emphasizing  each  year  one  of  the  functional 
fields  on  which  information  is  transmitted  under  article  73  (e)  of 
the  charter,  focused  in  1954  on  economic  conditions  in  non-self- 
governing  territories. 

Outside  the  U.N.  system,  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  continued  in  their  respective  regions  their  advi- 
sory and  consultative  activities  in  the  economic  and  social  field.  These 
activities,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  undertaken  under  U.N. 
auspices  on  behalf  of  dependent  peoples,  are  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  charter  and  increasingly  involve  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  The  United 
States  is  a  member  of  both  Commissions. 


LEGAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  eighth  General  Assembly,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  1954  delivered  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  question  of  the  Assembly's  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  a  compensation  award  by  the  U.N.  Administrative 
Tribunal  to  a  U.N.  staff  member  whose  contract  had  been  terminated 
without  his  assent.  The  Assembly's  inquiry  related  to  the  idemnities 
awarded  in  1953  by  the  Administrative  Tribunal  to  11  former  Secre- 
tariat employees  of  U.S.  nationality  whose  contracts  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  Secretary-General  after  they  had  refused,  when' 
questioned  by  official  U.S.  investigating  bodies,  to  answer  questions 
concerning  their  suspected  connections  with  subversive  activities.  The 
United  States  argued  before  the  Court  that  the  Assembly  has  the  right 
to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  Administrative  Tribunal  awards,  but  the 
Court,  with  three  judges  dissenting,  ruled  against  the  U.S.  position. 

At  the  ninth  General  Assembly  the  United  States  expressed  strong 
disagreement  with  this  opinion  but  said  it  would  nevertheless  adhere 
to  its  traditional  policy  of  respecting  the  Court's  authority  and  com- 
petence.  At  the  same  time  it  was  successful  in  obtaining  Assembly 
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action  to  insure  that  the  awards  would  not  be  paid  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Assembly's  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  judicial  review  of  Admin- 
istrative Tribunal  decisions  so  that  such  decisions  would  not  in  the 
future  be  final. 

Among  the  contentious  cases  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  1954  were  two  brought  early  in  the  year  by  the  United  States 
against  the  U.S.S.E.  and  Hungary.  These  cases  concerned  the  U.S. 
aircraft  forced  down  and  seized  in  Hungary  late  in  1951  and  the 
detention  and  trial  of  its  crew.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  Hungary,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  and  the 
Court  therefore  ordered  both  cases  removed  from  the  list. 

Two  of  the  legal  questions  before  the  Assembly  in  1954  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  U.S.  initiative  in  which  several  other  interested  governments 
joined.  One  concerned  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  other  high  seas 
fisheries.  Since  problems  relating  to  the  high  seas  and  territorial 
waters  have  given  rise  to  an  increasing  number  of  international  dis- 
putes, the  United  States  wished  the  General  Assembly  to  begin  in  1955 
at  its  10th  session  consideration  of  high  seas  problems,  taking  as  its 
starting  point  the  Draft  Articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  prepared  by 
the  International  Law  Commission.  The  Assembly  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  Commission  to  complete  its  work  on  the  regime  of  the 
high  seas,  the  regime  of  territorial  waters,  and  all  related  problems  in 
time  for  their  consideration  as  a  whole  by  the  Assembly  in  1956  at  its 
11th  session. 

In  proposing  the  fisheries  item,  the  United  States  had  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  an  understanding  of  the  technical  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  question  of  international  conservation  and  regulation  of 
fisheries.  It  therefore  cosponsored  a  resolution,  which  the  Assembly 
adopted,  providing  for  the  holding  in  April  1955  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome  of  an  international 
technical  conference  to  make  recommendations  on  the  problem  of  the 
international  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  ninth  Assembly  resolution 
establishing  a  new  Special  Committee  on  the  Definition  of  Aggression, 
which  is  to  submit  a  draft  definition  to  the  Assembly  in  1956.  The 
United  States  took  the  position  that  the  term  "aggression"  should  be 
left  undefined,  since  an  incomplete  or  unbalanced  formula  could  prove 
dangerous. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS 

Increasing  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  during 
1951  was  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  the  organization's  assessments 
against  member  states  in  1955  of  some  81.6  million.  The  U.S.  percent- 
age share  of  this  budget  continues  to  be  33.33  percent.  The  General 
Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  gave  general  approval  to  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Secretariat  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General 
with  a  view  to  increased  effectiveness  and  economy.  The  Secretary- 
General  estimated  that  his  proposals,  when  and  if  given  full  effect, 
would  result  in  an  approximate  saving  of  $2  million  gross. 

Developments  in  1951  with  respect  to  the  Administrative  Tribunal 
awards  have  been  noted  above.  Further  progress  was  also  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  carrying  out  of  Executive  Orders  10122  and  10159. 
designed  to  insure  that  U.S.  citizens  of  doubtful  loyalty  are  not  em- 
ployed in  international  organizations.  Xo  problems  have  arisen  in 
applying  the  provisions  of  these  Executive  orders  to  applicants  for 
employment,  but  in  the  case  of  the  U.X.  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Uxesco)  certain  problems  arose  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  employees.  However,  at  the  Uxesco  General  Con- 
ference the  Staff  Regulations  were  amended  to  meet  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's view,  with  which  the  United  States  did  not  agree,  that  he  lacked 
the  power  to  dismiss  employees  of  U.S.  citizenship  on  whom  the  United 
States  had  submitted  adverse  loyalty  findings.  The  Director  General 
moved  promptly  on  the  basis  of  this  Conference  action,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  this  problem  appeared  on  the  way  toward  solution. 

There  was  one  further  development  on  the  administrative  side  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1951  that  was  of  particular  interest  to  the  United 
States — the  ninth  General  Assembly's  decision  to  postpone  until  the 
10th  session  action  on  the  Secretary-General's  tax  equalization  pro- 
posal. This  proposal  concerns  the  very  complicated  situation  cre- 
ated bv  the  fact  that  only  U.S.  citizens  located  at  Headquarters  in  Xew 
York  remain  subject  to  national  income  taxes  and  by  the  U.X.  practice 
of  reimbursing  employees  for  any  such  taxes  paid  on  U.X.  income. 
The  United  States  recognized  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  other  gov- 
ernments that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  reimbursing  taxes  to  U.S.  nationals  on  the  Secretariat.  Since 
the  effect  of  the  Secretary-General's  plan  was  to  shift  the  cost  of 
tax  equalization  from  the  total  membership  to  those  members  con- 
tinuing to  assess  national  taxes,  the  United  States  urged  the  Assembly 
to  postpone  action  on  the  proposal  for  one  more  year  to  give  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  further  to  explore  the  possibility  of  reaching  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem.  However,  the  United 
States  agreed  that,  if  a  more  satisfactory  solution  could  not  be  found 
within  the  year,  the  United  States  would  not  oppose  a  decision  by  the 
10th  Assembly  to  grant  relief  to  other  governments  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Secretary-General. 


PART  I 


Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


United  Nations  activities  in  the  peace  and  security  field  during 
1954  were  focused  primarily  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  disarmament.  This  emphasis  reflected  the  widespread  feeling 
throughout  the  free  world  that,  as  stated  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  October  19,  with  "the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  alternative  to  peace."  It  also  reflected  the 
general  belief  that  among  the  most  important  roads  to  the  attainment 
of  peace  are  disarmament  and  the  channeling  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind. 

At  the  eighth  General  Assembly,  in  1953,  54  nations  had  joined  in 
suggesting  that  the  powers  "principally  involved"  meet  privately  to 
try  to  reach  agreement  on  "a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  dis- 
armament program  with  adequate  safeguards."  In  accepting  this 
proposal  for  the  United  States,  President  Eisenhower  had  himself 
suggested  to  the  Assembly  the  establishment  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  of  an  international  agency  to  further  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  offered  this  proposal  as  an  entirely  "new 
approach"  which  might  help  to  create  a  climate  of  confidence  in  which 
to  pursue  the  search  for  disarmament.  Yet  his  approach  was  clearly 
feasible  whether  progress  were  made  on  disarmament  or  not.  It  met 
immediate  worldwide  acclaim.  The  Political  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly devoted  almost  half  of  its  meetings  in  1954  to  consideration  of 
these  two  subjects. 

The  Korean  Armistice  continued  in  effect,  and  the  United  Nations 
took  no  collective  military  action  during  1954.  However,  in  request- 
ing the  Secretary-General  to  seek  the  release  of  the  U.S.  flyers  im- 
prisoned by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  all  other  captured  United 
Nations  Command  personnel  still  detained,  the  ninth  General  Assem- 
bly in  condemning  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Communists  reaffirmed 
the  collective  nature  of  the  Korea  action  and  made  explicit  the 
United  Nations'  special  responsibility  for  the  men  involved.  The 
Assembly  also  continued  on  a  standby  basis  its  Collective  Measures 
Committee. 
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With  no  concrete  evidence  of  any  diminution  in  the  Communist 
drive  for  world  domination,  extended  efforts  were  made  in  1954  to 
strengthen  the  overall  collective  security  system  of  the  non- Communist 
world  by  developing  independent  mutual  defense  arrangements  in 
conformity  with  the  U.N".  Charter  on  a  regional  or  other  limited 
basis.  When  the  treaty  to  establish  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity was  rejected  by  the  French  Assembly,  the  powers  concerned, 
including  the  United  States,  reached  agreements  at  London  on 
October  3  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  Federal  Eepublic 
of  Germany  in  a  Western  European  Union  and  in  Nato.  The 
advance  of  international  communism  in  Indochina  and  the  seri- 
ous implications  of  this  development  for  the  security  of  the  free 
nations  in  that  area  led  to  the  negotiation  and  signing  on  September 
10, 1954,  of  a  Southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty  by  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  These  same  powers  also  proclaimed 
a  Pacific  Charter,  which  reaffirms  certain  basic  principles  in  relation 
to  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination,  self-government,  and 
independence.  This  declaration  made  clear  to  all  that  the  West, 
in  seeking  to  assist  the  free  countries  of  Asia,  is  not  promoting 
"colonialism"  as  the  Communists  pretend.  On  December  2,  1954,  the 
United  States  and  China  signed  a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  thereby 
adding  to  the  network  of  collective  security  in  the  Western  Pacific. 


PEACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

On  December  8,  1953,  President  Eisenhower  proposed  to  the  eighth 
General  Assembly  that  the  governments  principally  involved  in  atomic 
energy  matters  should  make  joint  contributions  to  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  from  their  stockpiles  of  normal  uranium  and 
fissionable  materials.  This  agency,  as  projected  by  the  President, 
would  be  created  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  and  would 
have  a  pool  of  atomic  materials  and  knowledge  which  would  be  em- 
ployed solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  President  believed  that  this 
kind  of  cooperative  effort  could  be  undertaken  without  the  irritations 
and  mutual  suspicions  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  completely 
acceptable  system  of  atomic  energy  control  to  eliminate  nuclear  weap- 
ons. His  proposal  was  not  intended  as  a  solution  to  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  which  involves  issues  of  much  greater  magnitude  and 
complexity.  Rather,  he  offered  it  as  a  means  of  developing  that  mu- 
tual understanding  and  international  cooperation  that  could  lead  to 
disarmament. 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  United  States  entered  into  discussions,  first 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  with  the  other  nations  principally 
involved  in  atomic  energy  development :  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Portugal,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. By  midsummer  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  U.S.  proposal  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  unless  the  United  States  would 
first  agree  to  an  unconditional  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States,  however,  believed  that  the  nations  most  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  about  the  constructive  uses  of  atomic  energy 
had  an  obligation  to  make  this  knowledge  available  under  appropriate 
conditions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  peoples.  Accordingly  the 
United  States  informed  the  U.S.S.E.  that  it  would  feel  free  to  go 
ahead  with  its  proposal  in  concert  with  other  nations  even  without 
Soviet  participation,  although  it  hoped  that  the  U.S.S.E.  would  event- 
ually join  in  these  efforts.  These  other  governments  agreed  that,  de- 
spite the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate,  the  effort  should 
be  pressed  and  likewise  agreed  on  a  number  of  general  principles 
involved  in  the  creation  of  an  agency. 

U.S.  Agenda  Item 

On  September  23, 1954,  Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  address  to  the  ninth 
General  Assembly,  described  the  essentially  negative  reaction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  President's  proposal.  He  informed  the  Assembly 
that  the  day  before,  when  it  was  known  that  he  would  speak  on  this 
topic,  the  Soviet  Union  had  delivered  a  new  note  which  affirmed  its 
readiness  to  continue  the  discussion  but  gave  no  indication  that  the 
U.S.S.E.  had  receded  from  its  original  position.  Secretary  Dulles 
declared  that  the  United  States  remained  ready  to  negotiate  with  the 
U.S.S.E.  but  would  no  longer  suspend  efforts  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Consequently  he  proposed  that 
an  item  be  added  to  the  Assembly's  agenda  as  an  urgent  and  important 
matter  which  would  enable  the  United  States  to  report  on  its  efforts 
to  explore  and  develop  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  He  explained  that  these  efforts  had  been  and  would 
be  directed  primarily  toward  four  ends : 

(1)  Creation  of  an  international  agency,  whose  initial  membership 
would  include  nations  from  all  regions  of  the  world  and  which  might 
start  work  as  early  as  1955. 

(2)  Calling  an  international  scientific  conference  to  consider  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  through  international  cooperation,  to 
meet  under  United  Nations  auspices  in  1955. 
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(3)  Opening  a  reactor  training  school  in  the  United  States  early  in 
1955  where  foreign  students  might  learn  the  working  principles  of 
atomic  energy,  with  specific  regard  to  its  peacetime  uses. 

(4)  Inviting  a  substantial  number  of  foreign  medical  and  surgical 
experts  to  participate  in  the  work  of  U.S.  cancer  hospitals  benefiting 
from  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  techniques. 

The  Secretary  of  State  emphasized  that  as  the  U.S.  proposals  took 
shape,  all  nations  willing  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  participa- 
tion would  be  welcome  to  join  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  this 
program. 

The  Assembly's  Political  Committee  began  consideration  of  the 
new  United  States  agenda  item  on  November  5.  when  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  gave  the  report  promised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  previous  day  President  Eisenhower  had  designated 
Ambassador  More-head  Patterson,  who  had  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  Subcommittee  of  Five  the 
previous  spring,  to  be  responsible  for  international  atomic  energy 
agency  negotiations. 

Noting  that  the  world  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  atomic 
age  and  dealing  with  a  force  whose  powers  for  destruction  were  ex- 
ceeded only  by  its  powers  for  human  good.  Ambassador  Lodge  de- 
scribed its  potentialities  for  good.  He  explained  that  the  United 
States  believed  that  the  proposed  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  should  have  the  following  functions  :  (1)  to  encourage  world- 
wide research  in  and  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  (2)  to  arrange  for  the  nuclear  materials  needed  for  this  re- 
search and  its  practical  application  to  all  manner  of  peaceful  activities, 
(3)  to  foster  the  interchange  of  information  on  peaceful  uses,  and  (4) 
to  conduct  its  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  for  the  time  when 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peace  becomes  the  predominant  and 
perhaps  the  exclusive  use  of  this  great  force. 

Ambassador  Lodge  further  explained  that  the  United  States  be- 
lieved the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  be  created 
by  a  treaty  defining  the  standards  and  principles  to  govern  the  agency 
in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  and  that  it  should  have  a  broad  mem- 
bership. In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  members  should  accept 
an  obligation  to  supply  materials  and  information  for  the  work  of  the 
agency,  to  give  it  financial  support,  and  to  facilitate  open  discussion 
and  contacts  among  scientists  engaged  in  peaceful  research  activities. 

The  United  States  believed,  Ambassador  Lodge  continued,  that  a 
relationship  similar  to  that  with  the  specialized  agencies  should  be 
established  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  international  agency, 
although  decision  on  the  exact  relationship  necessarily  must  await  the 
creation  of  the  agency  itself.    The  agency  should  consult  and  coop- 
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erate  as  appropriate  with  other  U.K  bodies  as  well  as  with  national 
atomic  energy  organizations  and  with  regional  bodies  such  as  the 
European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Research.  Ambassador  Lodge 
emphasized  that  it  was  premature  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  U.S.  views 
on  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  since  negotiations  were 
still  in  progress.  However,  he  reaffirmed  the  assurance  previously 
given  by  Secretary  Dulles  that  the  views  of  other  states  would  be 
solicited  and  welcomed. 

Copies  of  the  earlier  communications  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  having  been  made  available  by  the  United 
States  on  September  25,  the  U.S.  representative  explained  that  in  the 
main  the  U.S.  views  on  the  nature  of  the  agency  followed  the  outline 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  March  19,  1954,  with  one  important 
change.  Originally  the  United  States  had  visualized  that  the  inter- 
national agency  would  hold  fissionable  materials  itself  as  an  atomic 
bank.  But  after  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  U.S.  proposal,  all  the 
other  negotiating  states  had  concluded  that  it  might  be  preferable,  at 
least  initially,  that  the  agency  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  requests. 
The  donor  states  would  earmark  fissionable  materials  for  the  agency's 
operations  and  would  transfer  fissionable  materials  directly  to  projects 
approved  by  the  agency.  This  shift  in  approach  seemed  logical  be- 
cause the  resources  of  the  agency  Avould  obviously  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited, and  it  might  well  be  more  appropriate,  at  least  initially,  to  use 
the  resources  available  for  additional  programs  rather  than  for  ex- 
pensive custodial  arrangements. 

Pointing  out  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  conduct  negotiations, 
secure  ratifications  of  agreements,  and  have  the  international  agency 
actually  in  operation,  Ambassador  Lodge  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  at  once  move  forward  with  certain  interim  programs 
of  its  own  which  could  later  be  coordinated  with  the  international 
agency's  programs — 

(1)  The  United  States  was  prepared  to  start  discussions  with  other 
countries  looking  toward  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agreements  that 
would  make  it  possible,  under  the  recent  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act,  to  furnish  technical  information,  technical 
assistance,  and  necessary  amounts  of  fissionable  material  for  the 
construction  of  research  reactors  abroad. 

(2)  Besides  the  establishment  of  the  reactor  training  school  and 
the  program  concerning  cancer  research  and  treatment,  which  Secre- 
tary Dulles  had  announced,  courses  open  to  foreign  students  in 
radiation  safety  and  medicine,  in  the  theory  and  use  of  radiation 
instruments,  and  in  radioisotope  tracer  techniques  would  be 
instituted. 

(3)  Finally,  a  large  body  of  research  material  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  would  be  made  available.   The  United  States  had 
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ready  to  give  to  the  principal  technical  libraries  of  cooperating  nations 
10  or  more  complete  libraries  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  well  as  complete 
sets  of  index  cards  and  of  scientific  and  technical  journals  of  the  past 
7  years  in  the  atomic  field. 

Ambassador  Lodge  then  elaborated  on  Secretary  Dulles'  proposal 
for  an  international  conference.  In  the  U.S.  view,  such  a  conference 
of  scientists  to  exchange  information  and  to  examine  the  technical 
areas  in  which  progress  could  best  be  made  in  applying  atomic  energy 
to  peaceful  ends  could  contribute  materially  to  extending  to  all  peoples 
the  benefits  of  atomic  energy.  He  suggested  that  representatives 
should  also  be  invited  from  the  specialized  agencies  whose  tasks  were 
such  that  the  conference  would  be  of  direct  interest.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gate suggested  a  number  of  topics  that  it  might  be  profitable  for  the 
conference  to  discuss.  In  organizing  the  conference  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary-General should  act  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  member  states,  this  committee  to  be  so  composed  as  to  provide 
knowledge  of  atomic  energy  development  and  appropriate  geographi- 
cal representation. 

Ambassador  Lodge  concluded  by  stating  that  the  United  States 
intended  to  cosponsor  a  draft  resolution  reflecting  these  views,  and 
that  in  so  doing  the  United  States  would  be  giving  concrete  expres- 
sion to  the  desire  previously  voiced  by  President  Eisenhower  on  De- 
cember 8, 1953,  "to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness 
of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

General  Assembly  Discussion 

Following  Ambassador  Lodge's  statement,  representatives  of  some 
of  the  other  states  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  negotiations  on  an 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  confirmed  the  desire  of  their 
governments  to  make  progress  toward  the  goals  described  by  the  U.S. 
representative,  noting  particularly  the  efforts  being  carried  on  in  their 
own  countries  to  advance  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  expressed  their  strong  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  proposals  as  historic,  constructive,  and  humane. 
Some  specifically  opposed  the  position  previously  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  on  an 
international  basis  should  be  put  off  until  after  agreements  were 
reached  in  the  disarmament  field.  They  hoped  that  the  recent  Soviet 
indication  of  willingness  at  least  to  talk  about  the  U.S.  proposals  rep- 
resented a  modification  in  the  Soviet  position. 

Soviet  representative  Vyshinsky,  however,  contended  that  the 
United  States  was  apparently  narrowing  the  scope  and  form  of  inter- 
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national  cooperation  from  that  projected  in  the  plan  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Soviet  Union  on  March  19,  particularly  regarding  tech- 
nical assistance  for  provision  of  nuclear  power  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  He  asked  why  the  logical  responsibility  of  the  proposed 
agency  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  had  been 
weakened  by  the  United  States  suggestion  now  that  the  agency  should 
be  a  specialized  agency,  whereas  in  the  U.S.  note  of  March  19  it  had 
been  stated  explicitly  that  the  agency  was  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council.  He  asked  how  the  present  proposal  would  reduce  the  de- 
structive force  of  atomic  stockpiles,  which  had  previously  been  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  the  main  aims.  Finally,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  objected  to 
the  characterization  of  the  Soviet  position  as  "essentially  negative" 
by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  other  representatives. 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  representative  explained  that  the  present  proposal 
did  not  narrow  the  volume  and  scope  of  economic  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped countries.  The  United  States  was  eager  to  realize  development 
of  abundant  electric  power  from  the  atom  but  wished  to  guard  against 
the  expectation  that  this  would  occur  tomorrow.  So  far  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  agency  and  the  United  Nations  was  concerned, 
when  the  agency  was  set  up  presumably  the  agreement  between  it  and 
the  United  Nations  would  cover  any  relationship  that  might  appear 
desirable  or  necessary  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council. 
As  for  the  measures  that  the  United  States  proposed  to  take  to  reduce 
the  potential  destructive  force  of  atomic  energy,  this  was  basically  a 
disarmament  problem  and  the  General  Assembly  had  just  unanimously 
agreed  to  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  this  problem  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission.  President  Eisenhower  had  made  it  clear  last  De- 
cember, Ambassador  Lodge  said,  that  this  proposal  was  not  a  disarma- 
ment proposal  but  that  this  experiment  in  international  cooperation 
could  conceivably  make  it  easier  to  make  genuine  progress  in  reaching 
disarmament.  Finally,  noting  with  pleasure  the  U.  S.  S.  E.'s  insist- 
ence that  its  attitude  was  not  essentially  negative,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive said  that  this  could  be  proved  by  Soviet  support  of  the  U.S. 
proposals. 

On  November  6  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  joined  in 
submitting  a  resolution  containing  two  principal  parts :  the  first  con- 
cerning an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  second  the 
proposed  international  technical  conference. 

On  November  15  Ambassador  Lodge  announced  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  President  to  state  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  allocated  100  kilograms  of  fissionable  material  to  serve 
as  fuel  in  the  experimental  atomic  reactors  that  the  United  States 
believed  should  be  situated  abroad,  this  being  a  sufficient  amount  to 
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activate  a  considerable  number  of  reactors.  This  U.S.  initiative  was 
subsequently  followed  by  a  British  pledge  to  make  available  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  when  established,  20  kilo- 
grams of  fissionable  material  to  serve  as  fuel  in  reactors. 

The  seven  sponsoring  powers,  on  November  18,  introduced  a  revised 
text  to  clarify  their  intent  and  to  meet  the  views  of  others.  New 
language  was  added,  the  reference  to  a  specialized-agency  type  of 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  was  deleted,  and  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  international  conference  was  to  be  a  conference  of 
governments. 

The  Soviet  Union  introduced  amendments  to  the  revised  text  to 
recommend  that  the  international  agency  be  responsible  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and,  in  cases  provided  for  by  the  U.N.  Charter,  to 
the  Security  Council ;  and  to  provide  that  all  states  desiring  to  do  so 
should  participate  in  the  international  technical  conference,  and  not 
only  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized 
agencies. 

India  proposed  that  the  Assembly  suggest  to  member  states  able 
and  willing  to  participate  in  the  international  agency  that  they  enter 
into  consultations  and  negotiations  with  the  states  already  engaged 
in  efforts  to  set  up  the  agency.  It  also  proposed  other  language 
intended  to  insure  that  the  views  of  states  other  than  the  negotiating 
powers  would  be  fully  considered.  Lebanon  wished  to  add  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  would  communicate 
to  the  states  participating  in  the  establishment  of  the  international 
agency,  or  to  the  agency  itself  if  established,  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  international  technical  conference;  and  also  proposed  that 
it  be  made  clear  that  the  Assembly  would  invite  the  interested  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  if 
established,  to  designate  persons  to  represent  them  at  the  international 
conference. 

As  the  result  of  explanations  made  by  the  sponsoring  powers,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  India  subsequently  decided  not  to  press 
its  amendments  to  a  vote  and  Lebanon  withdrew  its  proposals.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  made  it  clear  that  the  negotiations  to  establish  the 
international  agency  were  continuing  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  states 
engaged  in  the  negotiations  had  crystallized  somewhat  their  views, 
they  intended  to  give  "the  most  careful  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  views  of  any  Member"  of  the  United  Nations.  He  rejected  the 
Soviet  attempts  to  make  the  proposed  international  agency  respon- 
sible to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council.  Such  a 
decision  would  not  only  prejudge  the  negotiations  presently  under 
way  by  attempting  to  specify  the  relationship  of  the  agency  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  language  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
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might  well  shackle  the  new  agency  in  view  of  the  abuse  of  the  veto, 
which  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  Security  Council  fully  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  the  charter. 

In  this  connection,  Ambassador  Lodge  emphasized  that,  if  a  situa- 
tion should  arise  in  connection  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
that  endangered  international  peace  and  security,  it  would  obviously 
be  a  matter  of  concern  both  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Any  state  would  have  the  right  to  raise  this  situation 
in  either  body  at  any  time.  He  also  rejected  the  Soviet  attempts  to 
extend  invitations  to  the  proposed  international  conference  beyond 
the  U.N.  system,  maintaining  that  a  technical  conference  was  "not  the 
place  to  deal  with  political  issues  concerning  regimes  which  had  not 
been  deemed  fit  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  or  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies." 

The  Political  Committee  on  November  23  unanimously  adopted  the 
revised  seven-power  draft  resolution,  the  U.S.S.K.  voting  affirmatively 
though  its  two  amendments  had  been  rejected  by  overwhelming  votes. 
In  its  final  form  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  in 
plenary  on  December  4,  placed  the  Assembly  on  record  as  recognizing 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  international  cooperation  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  as  believing 
that  all  nations  should  cooperate  in  promoting  this  objective.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Assembly — 

A.  Expressed  the  hope  that  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  would  be  established  without  delay  and  suggested  that  the 
agency  when  established  negotiate  an  appropriate  form  of  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations,  that  U.N.  members  be  informed  as 
progress  was  achieved  in  establishing  the  agency,  and  that  the  views 
of  members  that  had  manifested  their  interest  be  fully  considered. 

B.  (1)  Decided  that  an  international  technical  conference  of  gov- 
ernments should  be  held  under  U.N.  auspices,  not  later  than  August 
1955,  to  explore  means  of  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  through  international  cooperation  and,  in  particular,  to  study 
the  development  of  atomic  power  and  to  consider  other  technical 
areas — such  as  biology,  medicine,  radiation  protection,  and  fundamen- 
tal science — in  which  international  cooperation  might  most  effectively 
be  accomplished. 

(2)  Invited  all  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
specialized  agencies  to  participate  in  the  conference  and  to  include 
among  their  representatives  individual  experts  competent  in  the  atomic 
energy  field,  and  also  invited  the  interested  specialized  agencies  to 
attend  the  conference. 

(3)  Kequested  the  Secretary-General,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
a  committee  of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  the 
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U.S.S.K.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  to  issue  invita- 
tions to  the  conference,  prepare  and  circulate  a  detailed  agenda,  and 
provide  necessary  staff  and  services.  In  making  such  arrangements, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee might  consult  with  competent  specialized  agencies,  particularly 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Peaceful  Uses  Exhibit 

From  November  29  through  December  4,  1954,  an  exhibit  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was  displayed  in  the  delegates  area 
of  the  U.N.  Headquarters  Building.  This  exhibit,  which  demonstrated 
the  present  and  potential  uses  to  mankind  of  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  in  medicine,  industry,  and  agriculture,  was  on  loan  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  object  of  many  favorable  comments  from 
delegates  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Pakistan  to  become  one  of  the 
several  similar  U.S.  exhibits  in  other  countries. 


COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

Disarmament 

The  continuing  U.N.  effort  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem  was  carried  forward  in  1954  through  a  new  mechanism — 
a  Disarmament  Commission  subcommittee  of  the  "powers  principally 
involved,"  meeting  in  private.  These  discussions  resulted  in  no  agree- 
ment during  the  meetings,  the  Soviet  position  on  disarmament  re- 
maining unchanged.  Subsequently,  however,  the  U.S.S.K.  somewhat 
modified  its  position  but  in  proposals  so  vague  that  the  extent  and 
significance  of  the  modifications  were  difficult  to  determine.  It  was 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  subcommittee  that  further  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  on  disarmament  should  be  made.  The  Disarmament  Com- 
mission subsequently  endorsed  this  view,  and  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  at  its  ninth  session  suggested  that  the  subcommittee  be 
reconvened  to  continue  its  discussions. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  FIVE 

In  response  to  the  eighth  General  Assembly's  suggestion  that  it 
establish  a  subcommittee  of  the  nature  described  above  and  in  further- 
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ance  of  the  four-power  agreement  at  Berlin  on  February  18,  1954,  to 
exchange  views  on  the  disarmament  problem,  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission on  April  9  set  up  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Canada,  France, 
the  U.S.S.K.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  A  Soviet 
proposal  to  add  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  India  to  this 
membership  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  with  1  abstention.  The 
subcommittee  convened  in  New  York  on  April  23  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue its  discussions  in  London,  where  it  held  19  meetings  in  private 
from  May  13  to  June  22.  The  United  States  was  represented  by 
Ambassador  Morehead  Patterson,  acting  as  deputy  to  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  and  especially  appointed  by  the  President 
for  this  purpose. 

The  subcommittee's  discussions  revolved  around  three  groups  of 
problems :  the  scope  of  a  comprehensive  disarmament  agreement,  the 
control  organ  to  supervise  implementation  of  an  agreement,  and  the 
timing  or  phasing  of  agreed  prohibitions  and  reductions.  The  records 
of  these  discussions,  which  were  subsequently  made  public,  demon- 
strate that  the  four  non- Communist  subcommittee  members  made  vig- 
orous efforts  toward  reaching  a  disarmament  agreement  but  were 
unable  even  to  approach  their  goal  because  of  Soviet  intransigence. 

The  sum  total  of  Soviet  agreement  with  the  others  was  that  the 
disarmament  agreement  should  include  the  elimination  and  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
should  make  provision  for  a  major  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
conventional  weapons  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
control  organ — all  of  these  provisions  having  long  since  been  beyond 
dispute.  The  Soviet  representative  refused  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  non- Communist  powers,  taking 
the  position  that  there  could  be  no  progress  toward  disarmament  until 
they  accepted  certain  principles  such  as  an  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  under  which  even 
if  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons  a  state  could  not  use  them  in 
retaliation. 

Nevertheless,  the  meetings  served  three  constructive  purposes: 

(1)  The  four  members  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  on  pro- 
posals dealing  with  two  elements  of  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
program  that  had  not  previously  received  extended  treatment:  the 
establishment  of  an  international  control  organ  and  the  phasing  or 
timing  of  the  successive  stages  of  a  disarmament  program. 

(2)  These  same  four  members  manifest  complete  unity  in  all  im- 
portant respects  both  in  the  development  of  positive  proposals  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  approach. 

(3)  An  opportunity  was  provided  for  a  clear  test  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
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tude  toward  disarmament.  The  meetings  demonstrated  that  the 
U.S.S.E.  had  no  serious  desire,  at  that  time  at  least,  to  negotiate  on 
disarmament. 

U.S.  Proposal 

The  United  States  presented  a  working  paper  on  the  international 
control  organ  required  to  administer  a  disarmament  agreement.  This 
paper  had  as  one  of  its  most  important  objectives  to  make  certain 
that,  if  atomic  weapons  were  prohibited,  satisfactory  controls  were 
provided  to  insure  compliance  with  that  prohibition.  The  paper  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  TJJN.  disarmament  and  atomic  energy 
development  authority  to  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  plus  Canada,  which  would  derive  its  rights  and  powers  from 
the  disarmament  treaty  after  ratification  by  the  various  states  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  Among  the 
rights  and  powers  proposed  for  the  new  authority  were  the  following : 
to  function  by  majority  rule ;  to  determine  in  detail  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  enforcing  the  agreed  reductions,  limitations,  and  prohibi- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  disarmament  treaty;  to  organize  and 
conduct  field  inspections  and  aerial  surveys,  as  well  as  to  prescribe 
and  control  information  required  to  be  supplied  the  control  authority 
within  the  framework  of  the  treaty ;  and  to  station  personnel  perma- 
nently in  the  countries  adhering  to  the  agreement  in  order  to  insure 
continuous  verification.  Should  a  violation  occur,  the  U.N.  disarma- 
ment and  atomic  energy  development  authority  could  call  upon  the 
violator  to  remedy  the  situation ;  report  the  violation  to  the  Security 
Council,  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  all  states  with  a  view  to  ap- 
propriate action;  suspend  the  supply  of  nuclear  materials  to  the 
offending  state;  and  close  plants  utilizing  nuclear  materials  in  the 
offending  state.  Among  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  that 
authority  would  be  the  right  of  its  representatives  to  travel  into, 
within,  and  from  the  territory  of  participating  states:  the  right  to 
use  communication  facilities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities; and  inviolability  of  premises,  property,  and  archives.  Each 
participating  state  would  designate  and  maintain  a  national  agency 
to  supervise  the  execution  of  its  obligations  and  assist  the  authority  in 
its  work. 

An  example  of  the  flexibility  of  the  U.S.  position  was  our  attitude 
toward  the  Baruch  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  United  Nations.  We  pointed 
out  that  the  lesson  of  hindsight  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  one 
has  been  able  to  devise  a  better  or  an  equally  effective  plan.  If  it  had 
been  adopted  when  it  was  proposed,  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
would  not  be  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world  today.    In  the  8 
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years  since  1946  the  ever-growing  stocks  of  fissionable  materials  had 
complicated  the  problem  of  effective  control,  and  this  development 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Our  presence  at  the  meetings  was  an 
earnest  of  our  interest  in  any  equally  effective  plan  for  atomic  energy 
control,  but  as  yet  none  had  been  devised. 

Anglo-French  Proposal 

The  other  major  proposal  was  contained  in  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  J une  11.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  memorandum  was  to  indicate  the  timing  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  successive  stages  of  a  disarmament  program  involv- 
ing prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons,  reduction  of  conventional  arma- 
ments, and  establishment  of  the  necessary  safeguards  to  insure 
observance.  The  memorandum  introduced  new  features  designed  to 
meet  the  often  repeated  Soviet  contention  that  the  insistence  by  the 
United  States  and  others  that  adequate  controls  precede  prohibition 
and  reduction  was  merely  a  sham  designed  to  glean  information  from 
the  Soviet  Union  about  its  armed  forces.  The  memorandum  called 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  prohibition,  in  accordance  with  charter  prin- 
ciples, against  the  use  of  atomic  or  other  weapons  except  in  defense 
against  aggression.  It  proposed  as  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  the 
disarmament  program  a  freeze  on  overall  military  manpower  and 
overall  military  expenditures.  This  first  step  would  be  followed  by 
scheduled  prohibitions  of  nuclear  weapons  and  reductions  of  con- 
ventional arms  and  armaments. 

The  Franco-British  proposal  emphasized  that  the  basic  factor  in 
determining  when  prohibitions  and  reductions  would  take  place  would 
be  the  ability  of  the  control  organ  to  insure  that  the  agreements  to 
prohibit  and  reduce  would  be  observed.  The  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  proceed  concurrently  with  the  reduction  of  nonatomic 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  would  be  divided  into  three  succes- 
sive phases.  First,  the  parties  would  regard  themselves  as  prohibited, 
under  the  charter,  from  using  nuclear  weapons  except  in  defense 
against  aggression;  second,  there  would  be  a  prohibition  of  further 
production  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  third,  the  elimination  of  these 
weapons  from  the  armaments  of  states  and  the  conversion  of  existing 
stocks  to  peaceful  purposes.  Reduction  of  nonatomic  armaments  and 
armed  forces  would  take  place  in  two  stages,  starting  from  the  levels 
existing  on  December  31,  1953.  Reductions  would  be  made  to  an 
agreed  level;  50  percent  of  the  agreed  reduction  would  be  enforced 
concurrently  with  the  prohibition  on  further  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  remaining  50  percent  would  be  put  into  effect  con- 
currently with  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  arma- 
ments of  states. 
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The  United  States  gave  its  general  support  to  the  Anglo-French 
proposal,  explaining,  however,  that  this  did  not  necessarily  indicate 
endorsement  of  every  detail. 

Soviet  Position 

While  the  Soviet  representative  refused  a  paragraph-by-paragraph 
discussion  of  the  U.S.  proposal,  he  rejected  it  in  its  entirety  by  his 
responses  to  specific  questions.  He  took  the  standard  Soviet  position 
that  discussion  of  the  details  of  control  machinery  should  be  preceded 
by  agreement  to  the  basic  Soviet  proposals  on  disarmament.  In  an- 
swer to  specific  questions,  the  Soviet  representative  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  managerial  control  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  previously 
rejected  the  concept  of  international  ownership  of  atomic  energy 
plants ;  and  though  he  supported  "international  control,"  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  using  this  phrase  in  the  Kussian  sense  of  "inspection"  or 
"auditing"  rather  than  in  the  Western  sense,  which  calls  for  full 
powers  of  enforcement.  In  the  Soviet  view,  the  control  organ's 
powers  would  be  limited  to  recommendations  made  to  the  Security 
Council,  where  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  its  veto. 

The  Soviet  representative  also  completely  rejected  the  British- 
French  memorandum  without  really  discussing  it  and  insisted  on  his 
own  proposals.  The  first  of  these  was  the  old  Soviet  one,  so  often 
rejected  by  the  General  Assembly,  calling  for  an  unconditional  paper 
ban  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  an  overall  one-third  reduction 
in  armed  forces  by  the  Big  Five,  and  the  abolition  of  military  bases 
on  foreign  territories.  The  second  Soviet  proposal,  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  rejected  in  1950,  called  for  unconditional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  as  a  first  step  toward  achieving  the 
elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the  armaments  of 
states.  The  United  Nations  Charter  already  implicitly  prohibits  the 
use  of  atomic  and  other  weapons  in  any  "manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,"  and  the  unconditional  prohibi- 
tion of  use  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  safeguarded  by 
any  international  controls.  Furthermore,  a  prohibition  against  use 
does  not  prevent  continuation  of  the  steady  stockpiling  of  atomic 
weapons. 

A  third  Soviet  proposal  combined  the  first  two  and  added  to  them 
the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1947  and  1952 
for  an  international  control  organ.  In  1954,  as  in  1947  and  1952, 
these  suggestions  were  found  wanting  because  the  control  organ's 
powers  were  too  limited  to  insure  compliance  with  disarmament 
obligations. 
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Ambassador  Patterson  epitomized  the  unrealistic  and  disingenuous 
character  of  the  Soviet  proposals  in  a  statement  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  June  15  in  the  following  words : 

Make  a  pledge  without  safeguards.  Make  promises  without  providing  methods 
for  observance  of  those  promises.  Say  that  you  want  safeguards,  that  you  want 
international  control,  but  evade  any  discussion  of  the  practical  methods  of 
securing  those  controls.  Propose  plans  that  will  disarm  the  West  without  dis- 
arming the  Soviet  bloc  .  .  . 

DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION 

The  Disarmament  Commission  held  a  series  of  eight  meetings  in 
New  York  from  July  20  to  J uly  29  to  consider  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. In  these  meetings  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  France  reiterated  their  willingness  to  go  ahead  with  any 
discussions  that  gave  any  promise  whatever  of  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  world  peace,  while  observing  that  for  the  present  the  Soviet 
Union  appeared  to  have  no  real  desire  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament.  The  judgment  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  as 
indicated  by  major  statements  made  by  members  of  the  Commission 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  London  discussions,  was  one  of  general 
approval  of  the  initiative,  flexibility,  and  cooperation  shown  by  the 
non-Communist  powers  and  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  their  proposals. 

All  five  subcommittee  members  voted  in  favor  of  the  Commission's 
report,  which  concluded  with  the  "hope  that  the  circumstances  will 
facilitate  the  continuation  of  fruitful  consideration  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  the  capital  importance  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
other  questions  affecting  the  maintenance  of  international  peace,  is 
recognized  by  all." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

In  his  address  of  September  23, 1954,  before  the  General  Assembly, 
Secretary  of  State  J ohn  Foster  Dulles,  referring  to  the  London  meet- 
ings, stated  that  the  United  States  had  reluctantly  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  at  present  no  serious  desire  to  negotiate  on  the  dis- 
armament problem.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  reaffirmed  that 
the  United  States  would  "continue  to  hope,  and  to  seek,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  ultimately  come  to  cooperate  on  a  program  which  could 
end  the  wasteful  diversion  of  vast  economic  wealth  and  bring  it  into 
the  constructive  service  of  mankind." 
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New  Soviet  Agenda  Item 

On  September  30,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  accepted  the 
British-French  memorandum  of  June  11,  1954,  as  a  basis  for  a  draft 
international  convention  on  disarmament.  In  an  effort  to  highlight 
this  decision  as  a  new  approach,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  and  introduced  for  inclusion  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  its 
own  item  on  disarmament  entitled  "Conclusion  of  an  International 
Convention  or  Treaty  on  the  Question  of  the  Reduction  of  Armaments 
and  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic,  Hydrogen  and  Other  Types  of  Weap- 
ons of  Mass  Destruction."  This  item  was  referred  to  the  Assembly's 
Political  Committee  and  considered  concurrently  with  the  Report  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission. 

The  Soviet  proposal  called  for  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  or 
convention  "on  the  basis  of  the  British-French  proposals,"  including 
the  following  measures : 

(a)  Reduction  of  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  budgetary  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes,  from  the  level  existing  on  December  31, 
1953,  to  an  agreed  level,  50  percent  of  the  agreed  reduction  to  take  place 
within  6  months  or  1  year ;  and  the  simultaneous  establishment  under 
the  Security  Council  of  a  temporary  international  control  commission 
to  supervise  these  reductions. 

(b)  On  completion  of  the  above  reduction,  the  following  measures 
would  be  instituted  simultaneously: 

(i)  the  remaining  50-percent  reduction  of  armaments,  armed 
forces,  and  budgetary  expenditures  for  military  purposes  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  second  period  of  6  months  or  1  year. 

(ii)  a  complete  prohibition  on  the  production,  use,  and  holding 
of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  the 
elimination  of  such  weapons  from  the  armaments  of  states,  and  the 
conversion  of  existing  atomic  materials  to  peaceful  uses. 

(iii)  the  institution  of  a  standing  international  organ  for  the 
supervision  of  the  implementation  of  the  disarmament  treaty. 

The  question  of  an  immediate  prohibition  of  the  "use  of  nuclear 
weapons  except  in  defense  against  aggression,"  as  proposed  in  the 
British-French  memorandum,  was  to  be  studied  and  clarified  by  the 
Disarmament  Commission. 

The  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  proposal  was  stated  by  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  who  said :  "The  Vyshinsky  proposal 
on  disarmament  will,  of  course,  receive  our  careful  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  proposal  seems  to  denote  some- 
thing of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  toward  two  of  the 
important  principles  which  the  United  States  has  been  trying  for 
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years  to  get  the  Soviets  to  accept.  These  are,  first,  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  one  hand,  and  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 
on  the  other,  are  all  related  parts  of  the  total  picture  and  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  balanced  fashion;  second,  disarmament  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  effective  inspection  and  control  which  will  protect  the  se- 
curity of  all  states." 

"At  any  rate,"  Ambassador  Lodge  said,  "Mr.  Vyshinsky's  proposal 
appears  to  offer  more  hope  than  the  attitude  expressed  by  Mr.  Malik 
in  London  just  this  past  summer  when  he  rejected  out  of  hand  the 
British-French  memorandum,  which  included  the  two  important 
principles  I  have  just  mentioned." 

The  British  and  French  reacted  to  the  ostensible  Soviet  shift  of 
position  with  the  same  combination  of  hope  and  skepticism.  The 
United  Kingdom  delegate,  Minister  of  State  Selwyn  Lloyd,  addressed 
a  series  of  questions  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
U.S.S.E.  had  actually  accepted  the  British-French  memorandum  of 
June  11.  A  similar  round  of  questions  was  asked  by  Jules  Moch  of 
the  French  delegation. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  in  the  Political  Committee,  three 
fundamental  and  basic  differences  emerged  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  subcommittee. 

The  first  of  these  related  to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  non- 
atomic  armaments. 

The  Soviet  representative  agreed  that  the  reductions  should  take 
place  in  two  stages  with  50  percent  in  each  stage,  but  made  it  quite 
clear  in  the  debate  that  the  Soviet  Union  favored  a  "proportional" 
reduction.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  still  favored  an  overall 
reduction  of  one-third,  or  of  some  such  fraction,  applicable  to  all 
countries — the  type  of  reduction  that  under  present  circumstances 
would  perpetuate  the  present  imbalance  of  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional armaments  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  major  divergence  related  to  the  powers  of  the  inter- 
national control  machinery.  The  Soviet  Union  proposal  of  Septem- 
ber 30  included  a  control  organ  with  "full  powers  of  supervision, 
including  the  power  of  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the  convention  by  all  states." 
This  appeared  to  be  a  major  shift  in  Soviet  position,  but  upon  ques- 
tioning it  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  insist,  as  it 
had  since  1947,  that  all  really  important  powers  must  be  exercised  by 
the  Security  Council  and  thus  be  subject  to  the  veto. 

The  third  fundamental  difference  related  to  the  timing  or  phasing 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  disarmament  program.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  very  evasive  on  this  point  but  finally  admitted  that 
its  position  diverged  from  that  of  the  British-French  memorandum 
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of  June  11,  which  provided  that  none  of  the  various  steps  for  reduc- 
tion and  prohibition  would  take  place  until  the  control  organ  was  able 
effectively  to  enforce  these  specific  steps. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  British-French 
memorandum  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion  gave  some  hope  for  a 
narrowing  of  differences  on  one  point;  namely,  that  a  disarmament 
program  could  take  place  in  successive  phases,  in  which  50  percent  of 
the  agreed  reduction  in  armed  forces  and  conventional  arms  would 
occur  before  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

On  October  14  Canada  introduced  a  draft  resolution  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Canadians,  was  immediately  cosponsored  by  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  calling 
for  further  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated disarmament  plan,  this  resolution  particularly  suggested 
that  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  be  reconvened  to  seek  an  acceptable 
solution  of  the  disarmament  problem,  taking  into  account  the  Anglo- 
French  proposals  of  June  11, 1954,  as  well  as  other  proposals.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  produced  changes  of  form  in  this  draft 
that  permitted  it  to  accept  cosponsorship  with  the  other  four  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  five-power  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Political  Committee 
on  October  29  and  in  plenary  on  November  4  by  unanimous  vote — the 
first  such  vote  on  this  subject  since  1946.  As  finally  adopted,  it  re- 
affirmed U.N.  responsibility  for  seeking  a  solution  and — 

(1)  Concluded  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  comprehensive  and  coordinated  proposals  to  be  embodied  in 
a  draft  international  disarmament  convention  providing  for : 

(a)  The  regulation,  limitation,  and  major  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  conventional  armaments ; 

(b)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of  every  type,  together 
with  conversion  of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  for  peaceful 
purposes ; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  effective  international  control,  through 
a  control  organ  with  rights,  powers,  and  functions  adequate  to 
guarantee  observance  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  all  armaments  and 
armed  forces  and  of  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  to  insure  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

The  whole  program,  the  resolution  added,  should  be  such  that  no 
state  would  have  cause  to  fear  that  its  security  was  endangered. 

(2)  Requested  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  seek  an  acceptable 
solution  of  the  disarmament  problem,  taking  into  account  the  various 
proposals  made  during  the  London  subcommittee  meetings,  the  Indian 
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suggestions  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  for  greater 
publicity  on  the  effects  of  these  weapons,  the  most  recent  Soviet  pro- 
posal, and  any  other  proposals  within  the  Commission's  terms  of 
reference. 

(3)  Suggested  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  reconvene  the 
Subcommittee  of  Five  to  continue  to  seek  in  private  an  acceptable 
solution. 

(4)  Bequested  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  report  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  sufficient  progress  had 
been  made. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  said 
that  the  United  States  welcomed  this  agreement  and  that  he  looked 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  subcommittee  to  test  the  extent  to  which 
good  faith  animated  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  present  approach  to  the 
disarmament  problem.  He  noted  that  other  delegations  had  openly 
recognized  there  was  a  "long  and  rocky  road  to  travel"  and  said  his 
Government  pledged  continued  and  constant  efforts  to  achieve  the 
common  goal. 

Other  Resolutions 

The  debate  on  disarmament  produced  two  additional  resolutions, 
adopted  by  nearly  unanimous  votes,  which  referred  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  India  and  by 
Australia  and  the  Philippines  jointly. 

The  Indian  draft  resolution  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly 
recommend  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  that  it  study  ways  and 
means  of  establishing  "an  armament  truce"  pending  agreement  on  a 
disarmament  convention ;  procedures  for  effective  cooperation  with  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  views  of  states  not  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion; the  discussion  and  suggestions  on  disarmament  put  forward  in 
the  General  Assembly  debate;  and  the  determination  of  the  factors 
that  should  govern  the  equitable  reductions  and  levels  of  armed  forces 
and  conventional  armaments  in  respect  to  both  their  quantum  and 
character. 

Eeferral  of  this  Indian  draft  resolution  to  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission was  jointly  sponsored  by  Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
57-1  with  no  abstentions.  The  negative  vote  was  cast  by  China,  which 
believed  that  the  proposal  of  an  armament  truce  was  unrealistic  since 
without  agreed  controls  there  could  be  no  effective  enforcement. 

The  Australian-Philippine  proposal  requested  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  to  prepare  a  working  paper  for  circulation  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  giving  a  documentary  presentation 
of  the  positions  of  the  great  powers  on  various  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
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ment  problem.  Referral  of  the  Australian-Philippine  draft  resolution 
to  the  Disarmament  Commission  was  proposed  by  El  Salvador,  and 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56-0  with  2  abstentions. 

RECONVENING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIVE 

The  Disarmament  Commission  met  on  November  19  and,  in  response 
to  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  decided  to  reconvene  the  Sub- 
committee of  Five  under  the  same  rules  of  procedure  as  prevailed 
previously,  which  permitted  the  subcommittee  freedom  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  subcommittee  sub- 
sequently held  a  closed  meeting  on  December  16  to  make  these  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Commission  also  decided  to  circulate  as  an  official  document  a 
note  verbale,  dated  November  19,  from  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Secretary-General  requesting  that  the  Disarmament  Commission 
take  into  consideration  the  proposals  previously  made  by  India  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Collective  Measures  Committee 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  took  positive  action  in 
the  field  of  collective  measures  as  well  as  on  disarmament.  After 
reviewing  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  es- 
tablished by  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  of  1950  to  study 
ways  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  collective  security  system,  the  Assembly 
extended  the  mandate  of  the  committee  for  an  indefinite  period.  This 
14-nation  committee,  which  includes  the  United  States,  had  met  dur- 
ing July  and  August  1954  to  prepare  its  third  report.  Its  members 
recognized  that  most  of  the  exploratory  and  preparatory  study  in 
this  field  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1952.  Two  previous  reports 
had  detailed  the  types  of  collective  measures  available  to  the  United 
Nations  and  considered  how  such  measures  could  be  effectively  coordi- 
nated and  how  states  could  take  steps  to  designate  specific  forces  for 
possible  future  U.N.  service,  to  make  available  assistance  and  facili- 
ties, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  possible  action  through  appropriate 
legislation  and  administrative  arrangements. 

In  its  third  report,  which  was  completed  shortly  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  ninth  Assembly,  the  Collective  Measures  Committee 
singled  out  certain  important  principles  of  collective  security  for 
reaffirmation.  The  core  of  the  committee's  compendium  of  collective 
security  principles  derived  principally  from  a  working  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  and  elaborated  and 
amended  by  other  members  of  the  committee.  The  committee's  purpose 
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in  stressing  certain  principles  of  collective  security  was  to  keep  before 
the  members  of  the  organization  the  essential  requirements  that  should 
be  met  in  the  event  of  U.N.  collective  action  in  the  future.  These 
principles,  derived  from  the  valuable  lessons  learned  from  the  U.N. 
action  in  Korea,  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  effective  application  of 
any  future  collective  measures  and  to  insure  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  burdens  than  in  the  Korean  case. 

The  first  principle  contained  in  the  committee's  report  underscores 
the  importance  of  maximum  participation  in  future  collective  meas- 
ures by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  states.  The  second  stresses 
the  importance  of  maximum  contributions  of  effective  military  forces. 
To  this  end,  the  committee  recommended  that  states  supporting  U.N. 
collective  measures  should  not  only  make  their  own  contribution  of 
effective  forces  but  also  should  provide  logistic  support  to  states  that 
want  to  contribute  forces  but  are  unable  to  provide  for  the  equipment, 
training,  or  supplying  of  such  forces  from  their  own  resources.  The 
third  principle  points  up  the  essential  role  of  collective  self-defense 
and  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  within  the  framework  of  the 
charter  in  deterring  aggression  and  creating  conditions  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  Implicit  in  the 
emphasis  of  this  principle  is  a  recognition  that  under  present  condi- 
tions member  states  of  necessity  are  drawn  together  into  voluntary 
collective  regional  partnerships  under  the  charter  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  benefits  and  security  that  none  can  achieve  alone  and  that 
the  more  universal  but  less  well  developed  U.N.  collective  security  sys- 
tem is  unable  to  provide  at  the  present  time. 

After  a  brief  debate  on  the  contents  of  the  committee's  report,  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  ninth  session  adopted  a  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  12  member  states,  including  the  United  States,  which  di- 
rected the  committee  to  remain  in  a  position  to  make  further  studies. 
Only  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  48-5  (Soviet  bloc)  and  2  ab- 
stentions (India  and  Indonesia).  The  resolution  also  noted  with  ap- 
proval the  committee's  report  and  in  particular  the  principles  con- 
tained in  it. 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  AND  OTHER  EFFORTS 
TO  IMPROVE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  political  field  during  1954 
continued  to  be  directed  toward  facilitating  the  settlement  of  disputes 
that  might  endanger  international  peace  and  toward  adjusting  dif- 
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ferences  among  states.  These  efforts  have  produced  some  success  in 
certain  -areas;  however,  the  complex  political,  historical,  and  other 
factors  involved  in  many  of  these  problems  make  progress  in  their 
solution  of  necessity  painfully  slow. 

In  Southeast  Asia  tension  arising  out  of  the  fighting  in  Indochina 
led  Thailand  to  appeal  to  the  Security  Council  for  UK  observation ; 
the  Thai  request  was  blocked  by  a  Soviet  veto.  The  negotiations  in 
the  summer  of  1954  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  ended  the  fight- 
ing in  Indochina,  were  carried  on  outside  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  United  States  did  not  associate  itself  with  the  final 
declaration  nor  undertake  to  guarantee  the  cease-fire  agreements. 
The  Geneva  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  ques- 
tion ended  in  a  deadlock  as  a  result  of  Communist  intransigence.  The 
General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  approved  the  position  taken  at 
Geneva  by  the  U.N.  side  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  A  new  but 
related  problem  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the  Chinese  Communists' 
sentencing  as  spies  11  U.S.  fliers  shot  down  and  captured  while  operat- 
ing under  the  XJ.'N.  Command  in  Korea. 

In  Burma,  the  principal  cause  of  friction  along  the  frontier  has 
been  alleviated  by  the  evacuation  of  some  7,000  irregular  foreign 
troops.  This  evacuation  took  place  in  response  to  an  Assembly  resolu- 
tion and  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Burma,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Security  Council  remained  seized  of  the  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  disposition  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
UN",  observers  continued  to  supervise  the  truce  in  the  area,  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties  took  place  intermittently  through- 
out the  year  without  any  visible  progress  toward  a  solution.  Al- 
though there  were  indications  in  the  fall  of  1954  that  Pakistan  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  resumption  of  Security  Council  consideration,  no 
such  request  was  made. 

The  maintenance  of  the  uneasy  armistice  in  Palestine  was  the  subject 
of  the  majority  of  Security  Council  meetings  in  1954.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  the  negotiations  on  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley  in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  in  the  area  and  the  resettlement  of  Arab  refugees. 

In  the  European  area,  an  agreement  on  practical  arrangements  to 
settle  the  Trieste  problem  was  reached  after  extensive  negotiations  in 
London  among  the  powers  most  directly  concerned.  The  Security 
Council  had  been  concerned  with  this  question  since  1948  and  in  1953 
postponed  discussion  pending  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations. 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  on  October  5,  1954,  that  they  had 
initialed  on  that  day  a  memorandum  of  understanding  by  which  the 
British-United  States  administration  of  Zone  A  was  to  be  terminated 
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and  the  administration  transferred  to  Italian  authorities;  Yugo- 
slav military  administration  in  Zone  B  was  to  be  transformed  into  a 
civil  administration.  Minor  boundary  adjustments  between  the  two 
zones  had  also  been  agreed  to,  and  minority  rights  had  been  guaran- 
teed. Steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  these  arrangements,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  advised  the  Security  Council  that  it  accepted. 

The  Four  Power  Conference  in  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1954  did  not 
advance  the  solution  of  the  German  and  Austrian  questions.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  on  elections  in  Germany  remained  in- 
active because  of  Communist  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  it.  The 
three  Western  powers  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
19, 1954,  on  the  way  in  which  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  Austrian  state 
treaty  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Further  improvement  in  the  situation  along  the  Greek  frontier  led 
the  Balkan  Subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to 
withdraw  its  observers  from  the  area  at  the  request  of  Greece. 

In  the  Guatemalan  case,  the  Security  Council  was  called  upon  for 
the  first  time  to  consider  a  problem  arising  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  effect  of  the  Council  delibera- 
tions was  to  underscore  U.N.  Charter  provisions  for  efforts  to  settle 
local  disputes  through  regional  agencies  before  referring  them  to  the 
Security  Council. 

A  further  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  controversial 
questions  of  the  North  African  protectorates  and  of  South  African 
racial  policies  again  disclosed  profound  differences  of  opinion  not 
only  on  the  merits  of  these  questions  but  also  on  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  attempting  to  find  peaceful  solutions  for  them.  The  ques- 
tions of  Cyprus  and  Western  New  Guinea  (Irian)  were  debated  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  Nations,  but  the  Assembly  did  not  take 
any  position  on  the  merits  of  these  problems. 

Communist  Threat  in  the  Far  East 

KOREA 

During  1954  there  were  renewed  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  achieve 
a  settlement  in  Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  longstanding  U.N.  objec- 
tives— the  achievement  by  peaceful  means  of  a  unified,  independent, 
and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative  form  of  government  and 
the  full  restoration  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

Status  of  the  Armistice 

The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1954  to 
achieve  a  Korean  settlement  did  not  affect  the  status  of  the  Korean 
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Armistice  Agreement,  which  remains  in  effect.  It  was  possible  during 
the  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Unourk)  ,  to  place 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  area 
north  of  the  38th  parallel  taken  in  the  hostilities. 

MILITARY  ARMISTICE  COMMISSION 

The  Military  Armistice  Commission,  composed  of  representatives 
of  both  sides  and  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  with  the  settlement 
through  negotiations  of  any  armistice  violations,  has  continued  to  meet 
at  Panmimjom,  although  Communist  obstruction  has  prevented  the 
Commission  from  carrying  out  many  of  its  responsibilities.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  concerned  with  such  matters  as  alleged  violations  of 
the  armistice,  e.  g.,  illegal  penetration  of  the  territory  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  other  side;  information  concerning  unaccounted-for  pris- 
oners of  war,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report;  the  exchange  of 
displaced  civilians ;  the  recovery  of  war  dead  from  the  territory  of  the 
other  side;  data  on  the  rotation  of  personnel;  and  a  variety  of  ad- 
ministrative matters  relating  to  implementation  of  the  armistice. 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS  SUPERVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  (Nxsc)  ,  whose  mem- 
bers are  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  is  required 
under  the  Armistice  Agreement  to  supervise,  observe,  and  inspect 
each  side's  compliance  with  the  agreement  and  to  investigate  reported 
violations  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  reinforcing  military  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  Its  activities,  however,  have  been  virtually 
paralyzed  by  the  attitude  of  its  Czech  and  Polish  members  and  of  the 
authorities  in  North  Korea.  From  the  outset  these  two  members  have 
not  been  "neutral"  in  their  approach  to  the  work  of  the  Nxsc  and  have 
frequently  taken  advantage  of  their  joint  veto  to  prevent  the  Nnsc 
from  investigating  reported  infractions  in  Communist-held  territory. 
The  conspicuous  lack  of  good  faith  by  the  Communists  in  this  regard 
has  created  an  inequitable  situation,  since  the  Nxsc  has  continued  to 
carry  on  its  work  without  similar  impediment  in  the  territory  under 
military  control  of  the  U.N.  Command.  This  fact  has  led  represent- 
atives of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  call  for  expulsion  of  the  Polish  and 
Czech  members  of  the  Nxsc  on  charges  of  espionage  and  to  public 
demonstrations. 

On  April  14,  1954,  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  Governments  delivered 
similar  aide  memoire  in  Washington  and  Peiping  in  which  they 
stated  that  if,  contrary  to  their  understanding  when  they  agreed  to 
serve,  the  Nxsc  was  to  continue  indefinitely  they  would  have  to  re- 
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examine  their  participation.  They  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Nnsc  had 
not  permitted  it  to  carry  out  effective  control  and  concluded  by  asking 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  to  study  whether  the  Commission's 
activities  should  not  be  terminated  and  by  inquiring  further  whether 
the  Geneva  Conference  might  not  provide  the  occasion  to  examine  and 
solve  the  problem. 

Early  in  May  the  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  the  Nnsc  informed 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  that  in  their  view  the  situation 
was  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Communists 
and  because  of  imperfections  in  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. They  suggested  that  adjustments  should  be  considered  by  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission.  During  the  ninth  General  Assem- 
bly's consideration  of  the  Korean  item,  the  Swedish  representative  re- 
viewed the  Nnsc  situation  and  repeated  that  his  Government  would 
have  to  reexamine  its  participation  in  the  Nnsc  unless  there  were  some 
prospect  that  the  Commission  would  not  continue  indefinitely  or  unless 
the  rules  governing  the  activities  of  the  Commission  were  modified 
so  that  the  Commission  could  actually  carry  out  effective  control. 

REGROUPING  OF  FORCES 

On  December  26,  1953,  President  Eisenhower  announced  that  U.S. 
ground  forces  in  Korea  would  be  progressively  reduced  as  circum- 
stances warranted.  This  action  was  made  possible  by  the  increased 
capabilities  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  armed  forces  and  by  the  Joint 
Policy  Declaration  issued  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  by  the 
nations  that  had  contributed  military  forces  to  the  United  Nations  side, 
which  made  clear  that  they  would  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist  any 
renewal  of  armed  attack  against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  gradually  regrouping  its  forces  in  the  Far 
East,  reducing  those  in  Korea  to  two  divisions.  Some  of  the  other 
U.N.  members  who  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N".  Command  have 
likewise  during  1954  withdrawn  part  of  their  forces  from  Korea. 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS  REPATRIATION  COMMISSION 

The  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  which  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
not  chosen  to  be  repatriated,  went  out  of  existence  at  mid- 
night February  21,  1954.  However,  there  remained  88  former 
prisoners  (76  Koreans  and  12  Chinese)  who  desired  settlement  in 
neutral  countries.  They  were  taken  to  India,  which  subsequently 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  in  ascertaining 
what  neutral  states  might  be  willing  to  receive  them.    In  a  memo- 
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randum  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly  on  November  29,  the  Secretary- 
General  explained  that,  according  to  the  latest  information,  52  ex- 
prisoners  had  opted  for  Mex;co;  34  desired  to  remain  in  India,  one 
wished  to  be  sent  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  one  had  been  repa- 
triated to  Communist  China.  The  memorandum  suggested  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  consider  the  possibility  of  reimbursing  the 
Indian  Government  for  the  cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance.  The 
Assembly  took  no  action  on  this  matter,  however,  since  the  Indian 
representative  submitted,  but  almost  immediately  withdrew,  a  pro- 
posal that  would  have  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  assist  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  earliest  possible  final  disposition  of  the 
prisoners  to  those  countries  of  their  choice  that  will  accept  them.  He 
explained  that  his  Government  nevertheless  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
quest the  Assembly's  assistance  in  caring  for  the  nonrepatriates  who 
remained  in  India. 

The  Geneva  Conference 

Following  the  breakdown  of  direct  negotiations  between  representa- 
tives of  the  U.N.  Command  and  of  the  Communists  at  Panmunjom 
on  the  arrangements  for  the  political  conference  recommended  in 
paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
reached  agreement  at  Berlin  on  February  18,  1954,  on  plans  for  a 
political  conference  on  Korea  to  convene  in  Geneva  April  26  "for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question." 
The  agreement  was  consistent  with  the  Assembly's  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1953,  regarding  a  Korean  political  conference.  The  four 
powers  agreed  further  that  the  conference  should  include  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
US.S.R.,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  other  countries  the 
armed  forces  of  which  participated  in  the  Korean  hostilities  and  which 
desire  to  attend."  Only  the  Union  of  South  Africa  declined  to  par- 
ticipate. The  conference  convened  as  scheduled  and  discussed  the 
Korean  question  for  nearly  2  months  without  making  any  progress 
toward  an  agreement.  By  then  it  was  clear  that  the  Communists 
remained  unwilling  to  abandon  the  inflexible  position  that  has  frus- 
trated U.N.  efforts  to  unify  Korea  since  1947. 

The  16  allied  delegations — the  15  U.N.  members  with  forces  in 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Korea — took  the  position  that  two  princi- 
ples were  fundamental  to  agreement  on  the  unification,  independence, 
and  freedom  of  Korea.    These  two  principles,  as  stated  in  the  final 
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declaration  issued  on  June  15  by  the  states  participating  in  the  con- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  were : 

"1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and  rightfully 
empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel  aggression,  to  restore 
peace  and  security,  and  to  extend  its  good  offices  to  seeking  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

"2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be  held  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  for  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  representation  shall  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
digenous population  in  Korea." 

The  Communists  would  not  agree  to  any  formula  that  would  permit 
unification  on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free  elections  under  U.N.  auspices. 
They  insisted  upon  plans  that  in  effect  gave  the  Communists  two  op- 
portunities for  a  veto :  first,  the  Communist  North  Korean  regime  was 
to  have  a  veto  in  the  arrangements  for  unification  by  requiring  equal 
representation  from  North  and  South  Korea  in  the  commission  to 
arrange  for  all-Korean  elections,  despite  the  disparity  in  population ; 
and  second,  the  elections  were  to  be  supervised  by  an  international 
commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  representatives  which  would  function  on  the  basis  of 
unanimity.  They  alleged  that  the  United  Nations,  as  a  belligerent  in 
Korea,  had  disqualified  itself.  As  in  the  past,  they  also  insisted  on 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea  before  elections  were 
held. 

In  view  of  the  unqualified  Communist  rejection  of  the  two  basic 
principles — U.N.  supervision  and  free  elections — the  16  allied  delega- 
tions on  June  15  broke  off  the  negotiations.  At  that  time  they  issued 
a  declaration  which  stated  the  two  principles  set  forth  above  and 
recorded  the  earnest  and  patient  search  of  the  16  for  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  U.N.  objectives.  The  declaration  concluded 
that  "so  long  as  the  Communist  delegations  reject  the  two  fundamental 
principles  which  we  consider  indispensable,  further  consideration  and 
examination  of  the  Korean  question  by  the  Conference  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose." 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  August  28,  1953, 
the  15  U.N.  members  who  had  participated  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary-General  emphasizing  that 
the  allied  delegations  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  Communist  repudia- 
tion of  the  authority  and  competence  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea, 
since  it  was  believed  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  gravely  under- 
mined the  principle  of  collective  security  under  the  United  Nations. 
The  report  also  underlined  the  importance  of  genuinely  free  elections 
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to  the  achievement  of  U.N.  objectives  in  Korea,  since  they  represented 
the  only  means  by  which  the  Korean  people  could  express  their  will 
without  fear  of  coercion,  and  stressed  that  such  elections  could  be 
assured  only  by  impartial  and  effective  supervision  under  the  author- 
ity and  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  The  report  concluded  with  an 
expression  of  hope  that,  through  Communist  acceptance  of  the  two 
fundamental  principles,  U.N.  objectives  in  Korea  might  yet  be 
achieved. 

The  report  explained  that  in  the  view  of  the  participants  the 
Geneva  Conference  was  in  effect  the  conference  referred  to  in  article 
60  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  and  in  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lution of  August  28, 1953. 

Consideration  at  the  Ninth  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  began  discussion  of  the  Korean  item  De- 
cember 1, 1954.  At  the  very  outset  the  Soviet  representative  proposed 
inviting  representatives  of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
regimes  to  participate  in  the  committee's  deliberations.  Thailand 
submitted  a  proposal  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Ambassador  J ames  J.  Wadsworth,  U.S.  representative,  sup- 
ported the  Thai  proposal  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Soviet  move, 
pointing  out  that  the  two  Communist  regimes  who  were  guilty  of 
aggression  in  Korea  had  no  right  to  participate.  The  Political  Com- 
mittee decided  to  give  priority  to  the  Thai  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  43  votes  to  5  with  10  abstentions.  The  Soviet  proposal, 
in  amended  form,  was  decisively  rejected. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  stated  that  the  United  Nations  faced  a 
new  threat  in  the  Communist  challenge  to  its  authority  to  take  col- 
lective action  against  aggression.  While  collective  action  had  suc- 
cessfully repelled  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  he  pointed 
out  that  country  "continued  to  be  a  nation  divided,  its  northern  half 
still  held  in  the  ruthless  grasp  of  the  very  forces  which  perpetrated 
the  aggression."  In  these  circumstances,  the  United  Nations  had  a 
continuing  responsibility  toward  Korea. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  reviewed  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Korean  Political  Conference  and  described  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  There  was  never  any  indication,  he  said,  that  the  Com- 
munists were  prepared  to  alter  the  status  quo  in  Korea,  "except  on 
a  basis  which  would  have  assured  them  b}T  political  means  the  con- 
quest of  Korea  which  they  failed  to  gain  by  military  aggression." 
He  made  clear  that  the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to  undertake 
new  negotiations  in  the  absence  of  a  change  in  the  Communist  posi- 
tion, for  this  would  court  a  new  failure,  the  result  of  which  Avould 
be  a  damaging  blow  to  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  the  morale  of  the  Korean  people.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  could  be  no  Korean  settlement  not  responsive  to  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 

Before  the  committee  were  two  proposals  submitted  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  December  1,  an  Indian  proposal  submitted  on  December  2,  and  a 
15-power  proposal  submitted  on  the  same  day  by  the  U.N.  participants 
in  the  Geneva  Conference.  One  Soviet  proposal  provided  for  an 
expression  by  the  Assembly  that  the  states  concerned  should  continue 
their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Korean  settlement  and  to  that 
end  convene  a  conference  of  interested  states  at  an  early  date.  The 
other  called  for  the  termination  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Uncurb:),  which 
continued  to  represent  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  during  1954. 

The  Indian  proposal  reaffirmed  the  U.N.  objectives  in  Korea ;  rec- 
ognized that  they  should  be  achieved  by  peaceful  methods  and  con- 
structive efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned ;  expressed  the  hope  that 
progress  toward  a  Korean  settlement  would  be  made;  requested  the 
governments  concerned  to  take  note  of  the  resolution;  and  finally, 
asked  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the  Korean  question  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly's  10th  session. 

The  15-power  resolution  likewise  reaffirmed  the  U.N.  objectives 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  soon  prove  possible  to  make 
progress  toward  their  achievement.  In  addition,  and  most  impor- 
tant, under  the  first  operative  paragraph  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  report  on  the  Korean  Political  Conference.  It  also 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the  item  on  the  agenda  for 
its  10th  session. 

In  the  committee  discussion  the  representatives  of  the  Communist 
bloc  maintained  the  position  taken  by  the  Communists  at  Geneva. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  members  strongly  supported  the  allied 
position  and  agreed  that  at  this  juncture  the  most  appropriate  action 
the  United  Nations  could  take  was  simply  to  make  clear  that  it  ap- 
proved the  position  taken  by  the  allied  delegations  at  Geneva.  The 
Indian  proposal  had  a  major  defect  in  this  respect  because  it  failed 
to  endorse  the  report  of  the  allied  delegations  which  might  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  United  Nations  did  not  support  its  conclusions. 
This  was  the  primary  difference  between  the  Indian  resolution  and 
the  15-power  text,  and  several  delegations  appealed  for  a  merger 
of  the  two. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  U.S. 
representative,  observed  that  the  discussion  made  the  situation  per- 
fectly clear.  The  Communists  were  still  insisting  upon  a  settlement 
that  would  make  Korea  a  Communist  satellite.  While  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  representative  to  promote 
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a  peaceful  settlement,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  resolution  not 
only  did  not  approve  the  allied  report  but  it  also  did  not  clearly  re- 
flect the  important  U.N.  role  in  Korea.  The  sponsors  of  the  15-power 
resolution,  he  stated,  believed  that  it  was  essential  to  reassert  in  a 
clear-cut  manner  the  overall  responsibility  and  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea.  He  reemphasized  that  the  United  States 
believed  that  there  was  no  point  in  further  discussions  "until  the 
Communists  have  given  evidence  that  they  mean  to  negotiate  on  the 
sound  basis  of  moral  principles  and  the  United  Nations  responsibility." 
He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  door  was  not  closed  to  further 
negotiation  on  a  constructive  basis. 

Following  adoption  of  a  Turkish  motion  to  give  priority  to  the 
15-power  proposal,  the  committee  adopted  that  text  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  5  with  4  abstentions.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Indian  representa- 
tive did  not  press  for  a  vote  on  his  proposal.  The  U.S.S.K.  had 
previously  announced  its  support  of  the  Indian  proposal  and  stated 
it  would  not  request  a  vote  on  its  proposal  for  another  Korean  con- 
ference. 

The  Assembly  considered  the  committee-recommended  resolution  on 
December  11  and  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  50  to  5  (Soviet  bloc)  with  4 
abstentions.  The  Assembly  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  to  abolish 
Uncurk  by  a  vote  of  48  to  5  with  3  abstentions. 

U.  N.  COMMAND  PERSONNEL  DETAINED  BY  COMMUNISTS 

On  November  24,  1954,  the  Chinese  Communist  radio  at  Peiping 
announced  that  a  military  tribunal  had  tried  and  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  of  4  to  10  years  11  officers  and  men  from  a  U.S.  Air  Force  B-29 
type  plane.  The  plane  had  been  shot  down  January  12,  1953,  in  the 
course  of  a  U.N.  Command  combat  mission  in  Korea  and  the  surviving 
members  of  its  crew  taken  prisoner  by  the  Communists. 

The  Communist  announcement  evoked  a  wave  of  indignation  in 
the  free  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States.  The  continued 
detention  of  U.N.  Command  personnel  was  a  direct  and  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  obligation  in  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  to  re- 
patriate all  prisoners  willing  to  be  repatriated.  As  a  first  step,  the 
United  States,  whose  nationals  were  involved,  endeavored  to  take 
the  matter  up  through  diplomatic  channels.  Direct  representations  in 
Geneva  and  representations  through  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  Peiping  were  rejected. 

The  next  step  was  clear.  The  detained  prisoners  of  war  were  serving 
in  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  the  organization  had  a 
positive  obligation  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  their 
release.  Accordingly,  on  December  4  the  United  States,  in  its  capacity 
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as  the  Unified  Command,  proposed,  as  an  urgent  and  important  mat- 
ter, inclusion  of  a  new  item  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  entitled  "Com- 
plaint of  Detention  and  Imprisonment  of  United  Nations  Military 
Personnel  in  Violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement." 

This  action  followed  upon  a  series  of  efforts  that  had  been  carried 
on  without  success  ever  since  the  completion  of  the  main  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  in  September  1953  to  induce  the  Commu- 
nists to  account  for  all  U.N.  Command  personnel  who  there  was 
reason  to  believe  were  in  their  custody  at  one  time  and  who  had  not 
been  repatriated  or  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  hope  was  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  any  personnel  still  remaining  in  Communist 
custody. 

In  September  1953  the  U.N.  Command  representatives  in  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  submitted  to  the  Communists  a  list  of 
3,404  names  of  U.N.  Command  personnel  still  unaccounted  for,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  the  11  airmen.  This  list  was  revised  periodically 
on  the  basis  of  new  information.  On  five  separate  occasions  the  U.N. 
Command,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement,  raised  this  matter  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
but  was  unable  to  elicit  any  information  whatsoever.  The  Communists 
insisted  flatly  that  they  had  repatriated  all  captured  personnel.  Com- 
plementary efforts  through  diplomatic  channels  were  also  unavailing. 

The  United  States  raised  this  matter  again  in  direct  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  during  the  Geneva  Conference.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador U.  Alexis  Johnson  submitted  to  Wang  P'ing-nan,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation,  comprehensive  lists 
of  various  categories  of  both  military  and  civilian  personnel  who, 
according  to  our  best  information,  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  requested  that  they  be  accounted  for  or  released. 
Included  in  these  lists  were  the  names  of  the  11  airmen  whose  sentences 
the  Peiping  radio  announced  in  November.  On  June  15  the  Chinese 
Communist  spokesman  admitted  that  Communist  China  continued  to 
hold  some  U.S.  military  personnel  in  China  for  alleged  "violation  of 
Chinese  territorial  air,"  and  on  June  21  he  specifically  acknowledged 
the  detention  of  the  11  airmen  and  also  of  4  jet  pilots  allegedly  shot 
down  over  Chinese  Communist  territory.  Five  months  passed  without 
any  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  individuals  believed 
to  remain  in  Communist  custody. 

Ambassador  Lodge  stated  in  the  General  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly on  December  6  that  the  decision  to  request  Assembly  consideration 
resulted  from  "exhaustive  consultations  with  all  the  other  United 
Nations  members  whose  forces  fought  in  Korea  and  who  agree  whole- 
heartedly on  the  urgent  need  for  this  step."  He  urged  the  United 
Nations  to  act  promptly  and  with  determination  to  bring  about  the 
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release  of  the  11  airmen  and  all  other  captured  military  personnel 
still  detained  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  making  clear  that 
the  United  Nations  would  not  let  down  those  men  who  had  fought 
in  Korea  at  its  call. 

The  Soviet  representative  opposed  consideration  of  the  item  on  the 
ground  that  the  airmen  could  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war. 
He  contended  that  they  had  been  captured  in  the  territory  of  China, 
which  he  asserted  was  not  a  belligerent  in  the  Korean  conflict  or  a 
party  to  the  Armistice  Agreement.  He  also  insisted  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  espionage  and  subversion.  The  representatives  of 
Burma  and  Syria  doubted  the  propriety  of  Assembly  consideration 
since  the  Armistice  Agreement  provided  for  the  settlement  of  viola- 
tions by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and  indicated  that  for 
this  reason,  despite  Ambassador  Lodge's  view  that  this  alternative 
had  been  exhausted,  they  would  abstain  on  the  proposal  to  include 
the  item  on  the  agenda. 

The  General  Committee  decided,  by  10  votes  to  2  (U.  S.  S.  E.  and 
Czechoslovakia)  with  2  abstentions,  to  recommend  inclusion  of  the 
item  in  the  agenda  and,  by  the  same  vote,  to  deal  with  it  directly 
in  the  plenary. 

On  December  7  Ambassador  Lodge  sent  a  supplemental^  communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary-General  for  submission  to  all  members  refer- 
ring to  four  additional  American  airmen,  all  jet  fighter  pilots,  who 
were  shot  down  on  combat  missions  in  Korea  and  whom  the  Chinese 
Communists  admitted  they  continued  to  hold. 

In  supporting  the  General  Committee's  recommendations  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  8,  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out 
that  the  case  involved  "mistreatment  by  Chinese  Communist  authori- 
ties of  Americans  and  other  U.N.  military  personnel  engaged  on  a 
U.N.  mission,  where  the  mistreatment  was  in  violation  of  an  inter- 
national agreement."  He  reviewed  the  various  efforts  made  by  the 
U.N.  Command  to  obtain  an  accounting  from  the  Communists  for 
unrepatriated  U.N.  Command  personnel,  informing  the  Assembly 
that  finally  on  August  17,  1954,  a  revised  list  of  2,840  names  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Communists  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  which 
they  refused  to  accept, 

The  Soviet,  Czech,  and  Polish  representatives,  opposing  inclusion, 
continued  to  argue  that  the  airmen  were  engaged  in  espionage  and 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  was  within  its  rights  in  trying 
and  convicting  them.  In  particular,  the  Soviet  representative  made 
much  of  the  point  that  in  addition  to  the  airmen  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  sentenced  two  civilians,  who  he  alleged  were  intelligence 
agents.  These  two,  as  Ambassador  Lodge  explained,  however,  were 
not  included  in  the  item  before  the  Assembly,  since  their  relationship 
to  the  U.N.  Command  was  not  clear. 
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The  British  representative  ridiculed  the  contention  that  the  11 
airmen,  in  uniform  at  the  time  of  capture,  were  spies.  He  also  exposed 
the  hollo wness  of  the  assertion  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
not  bound  by  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  in  light  of  the  actual 
record  of  Chinese  Communist  activities  in  connection  with  Korea 
before  and  after  signature  of  the  armistice. 

The  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  to  place  the  item 
in  the  agenda  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to  5  with  4  abstentions,  and 
that  for  direct  plenary  action  by  44  votes  to  5  with  8  abstentions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  16  states  whose  forces  had  participated  in  the 
Korean  action  had  submitted  a  draft  resolution  under  which  the 
Assembly  would  declare  that  the  detention  and  imprisonment  of  the 
1 1  airmen  and  of  all  other  captured  U.N.  Command  personnel  desiring 
repatriation  was  in  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement; 
would  condemn  as  contrary  to  the  armistice  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  prisoners  illegally  detained  after  September  25,  1953 ;  and  would 
request  the  Secretary-General  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  release,  in  accordance  with  the  armistice,  of  these  11  airmen 
and  all  other  U.N.  Command  personnel  still  detained  and  to  make 
"continuing  and  unremitting  efforts  to  this  end  and  to  report  progress 
to  all  members  on  or  before  31  December  1954." 

Opening  the  substantive  discussion,  Ambassador  Lodge  informed 
the  Assembly  that  in  addition  to  these  15  airmen  (11  from  the  B-29 
and  the  4  jet  pilots)  there  remained  470  Americans  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand who  were  not  accounted  for  by  the  Communists.  This  figure 
was  exclusive  of  unaccounted-for  personnel  from  other  U.N.  members 
and  from  the  Republic  of  Korea.  He  gave  the  Assembly  full  details 
concerning  the  mission  of  the  aircraft  manned  by  the  11  imprisoned 
airmen.  The  plane,  bearing  standard  U.S.  Air  Force  markings  with 
all  personnel  in  uniform  carrying  required  identification  documents, 
had  been  dispatched  from  Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  to  conduct  leaflet 
operations  in  North  Korea.  It  was  operating  as  a  part  of  and  directly 
in  support  of  U.N.  Command  operations.  At  his  request  a  map  was 
made  available  to  all  members  showing  the  course  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  places  in  North  Korea  where  radar  sho  wed  it  was  attacked  by  12 
enemy  fighters  and  where  it  was  last  sighted  on  radar.  He  also 
described  the  missions  of  the  four  jet  aircraft  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  disappeared. 

Ambassador  Lodge  emphasized  that  the  continued  detention  by  the 
Communists  of  any  prisoners  of  war  desiring  repatriation  was  a  clear- 
cut  violation  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement.  The  Communists, 
he  observed,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  on 
August  31,  1953,  had  affirmed  that  they  would  repatriate  all  captured 
personnel  who  insisted  upon  repatriation,  including  those  prisoners 
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who  were  charged  with  committing  crimes  before  or  after  capture. 
This  undertaking  they  had  clearly  violated. 

Ambassador  Lodge  urged  adoption  of  the  16-power  draft  resolution 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  "make  clear  the  Assembly's  view  that  the 
continuing  detention  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
is  contrary  to  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement"  and  to  "engage  the 
moral  force  of  the  Assembly  to  bring  about  the  release  of  prisoners 
unlawfully  held."  The  United  States  believed,  he  concluded,  that  "it 
is  proper  and  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that  the 
rights  of  its  fighting  men  shall  be  upheld,  and  that  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  United  Nations  itself  shall  be  preserved." 

The  16-power  resolution  was  strongly  supported  as  opening  the 
door  to  settlement  by  negotiation  and  as  a  way  in  which  the  Assembly 
could  manifest  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  organization  and 
appeal  to  world  public  opinion  to  assist  in  securing  the  release  of  the 
men.  TVhile  several  delegations  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
demnatory paragraphs  of  the  joint  resolution  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  frustrate  the  objective  of  obtaining  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
most  members  considered  that  these  provisions  were  fully  justified  by 
the  facts.  The  Indian  representative,  however,  while  not  discussing 
the  substance  of  the  case,  criticized  what  he  termed  the  hasty  and 
unusual  procedure  and  suggested  that  the  Assembly's  action  might 
aggravate  an  already  delicate  situation.  He  also  criticized  the  As- 
sembly for  trying  to  function  in  this  case  without  the  major  partic- 
ipant present.  Both  he  and  the  Indonesian  representative  indicated 
the  intention  of  their  delegations  to  abstain  on  these  grounds. 

The  Soviet  bloc  continued  to  argue  that  the  complaint  was  ground- 
less. In  addition  to  the  allegations  and  contentions  previously  ad- 
vanced, the  Communists  now  argued  that  the  item  was  a  deliberate 
maneuver  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  overall  Far  Eastern 
situation  and  to  make  international  cooperation  more  difficult.  They 
also  contended  somewhat  inconsistently,  first,  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  bound  by  the  Armistice  Agreement  but,  second,  that 
the  machinery  provided  in  the  Armistice  Agreement  should  have  been 
utilized.  The  irrelevance  and  lack  of  substance  in  these  Communist 
arguments  were  effectively  exposed  by  a  number  of  delegations. 

On  December  10  the  16-power  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  impressive  majority  of  47  to  5  (Ukrainian  S.S.K., 
U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussian  S.  S.  E.,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland)  with  6  ab- 
stentions (Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  India,  Indo- 
nesia).  The  whole  case  had  taken  less  than  one  week. 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary-General,  immediately  announced 
that  he  would  assume  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
resolution  and  would  do  everything  within  his  power  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  organization.  Shortly  thereafter  he  announced  his  inten- 
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tion  to  visit  Peiping  to  discuss  the  matter  directly  with  Chinese 
Communist  officials,  and  left  New  York  on  December  30.  At  the  time 
of  his  departure  he  reported  that  he  believed  personal  talks  with 
Chou  En-lai  might  prove  helpful  and  repeated  that  he  would  do  his 
best,  "bearing  in  mind  not  only  the  important  international  interests 
so  plainly  involved,  but  also  the  very  personal  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual human  beings  and  their  families  that  are  at  stake." 

SOVIET  ATTACK  ON  UNITED  STATES  PLANE 

On  September  4,  1954,  a  U.S.  Navy  patrol  aircraft  was  attacked 
without  warning  and  destroyed  off  the  coast  of  Siberia  by  two  Soviet 
fighter  planes.  One  of  the  crew  members  was  lost  in  the  crash  of  the 
aircraft.  In  a  note  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  Ambassador  Lodge  stated  that  "the  United  States  believes  that 
this  incident  is  of  a  type  which  might  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  and  desires  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council." 

The  Council  met  twice  on  September  10  to  consider  the  matter, 
having  decided  to  do  so  by  9  affirmative  votes.  The  U.S.S.K.  voted 
negatively,  and  Lebanon  abstained. 

In  his  opening  statement  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  aircraft  was  on  a  routine  mission  over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a  mission 
involving  the  defense  of  J apan  pursuant  to  the  security  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country.  Ambassador  Lodge  stated  that 
the  U.S.  aircraft  had  never  approached  closer  than  43  miles  to  the 
Siberian  coast  and  that  the  United  States  considered  its  destruction 
to  be  a  wanton  violation  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  He  cited  a  series  of 
similar  incidents  in  which  U.S.  planes  and  lives  had  been  lost  and 
pointed  out  that  aircraft  of  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium had  also  been  victims  of  hostile  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
each  case  when  an  American  aircraft  was  attacked,  Ambassador  Lodge 
reported,  the  United  States  had  sought  a*  peaceful  settlement  through 
diplomatic  negotiations,  but  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused  to  coop- 
erate in  any  effort  to  reach  a  settlement.  Ambassador  Lodge  stated 
that  the  United  States  had  asked  and  would  continue  to  ask  that  the 
Soviet  Union  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  a  bilateral  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  presented  by  the  United  States  and,  if  a  settle- 
ment could  not  be  arrived  at  in  this  manner,  that  the  U.S.S.K.  consent 
to  impartial  adjudication  of  the  issues  by  the  International  "Court  of 
Justice.  In  conclusion,  Ambassador  Lodge  indicated  that  the  United 
States  had  brought  the  case  to  the  Council  in  the  belief  that  "discus- 
sion of  this  issue  in  this  organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  lead  to 
a  speedy  and  more  equitable  solution  of  the  case  at  hand"  and  ex- 
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pressed  the  hope  that  the  discussion  might  help  to  prevent  similar 
incidents  in  the  future. 

The  Soviet  representative  contended  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  acted 
in  legitimate  self-defense  and  that  the  U.S.  aircraft  had  violated  the 
Soviet  frontier  on  a  mission  to  probe  its  radar  defenses.  He  attempted 
to  buttress  his  distorted  version  of  the  situation  by  making  much  of 
the  fact  that  an  earlier  U.S.  report  on  the  location  of  the  incident  had 
been  erroneous.  The  Soviet  representative  denied  that  the  case  in- 
volved a  dispute  threatening  international  peace  and  indicated  that 
he  would  vote  against  any  proposal  reflecting  the  U.S.  point  of  view 
even  if  such  a  vote  was  interpreted  as  a  veto.  He  sought  to  place  all 
responsibility  for  this  and  previous  incidents  on  the  United  States 
and  called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  patrol  missions  near  Soviet  frontiers. 

Nine  other  members  of  the  Council  spoke  in  support  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition. They  condemned  the  U.S.S.K.'s  practice  of  attacking  without 
warning  planes  approaching  anywhere  near  its  frontiers  and  called 
for  greater  prudence  and  restraint  to  prevent  such  incidents.  All 
agreed  that  such  incidents  should  be  settled  by  direct  negotiation  and 
if  necessary,  by  submission  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
United  States  had  not  requested  any  decision  of  the  Security  Council, 
and  the  President  indicated  that  the  Council  would  reconvene  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further  "if  and  when  any  delegation  so  requested." 

In  a  letter  dated  September  27,  1954,  Ambassador  Lodge  informed 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  of  a  note  of  September  25,  1954, 
m  which  the  U.S.  Government  had  presented  a  formal  claim  against 
the  Soviet  Government  "on  acount  of  the  destruction  by  Soviet  air- 
craft of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  B-29  aircraft  off  Hokkaido,  Japan,  on 
October  7,  1952,"  and  had  invited  that  Government,  "if  it  denies  lia- 
bility, to  join  in  submitting  this  matter  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice."  A  similar  note  to  the  Soviet  Government  dated  October  9, 
1954,  and  dealing  with  the  destruction  by  Soviet  planes  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  B-50  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  July  29,  1953,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Council  by  Ambassador 
Lodge  in  a  letter  dated  October  11, 1954. 

In  complete  disregard  of  world  opinion  as  expressed  by  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  Soviet  planes  on  November  7,  1954,  attacked 
and  destroyed  another  U.S.  B-29  aircraft  over  the  Hokkaido  area  of 
Japan. 

SOVIET  CHARGES  OF  UNITED  STATES  AGGRESSION 

Inspired  by  a  desire  to  avoid  increasing  tension  during  the  disarma- 
ment discussions  at  the  ninth  General  Assembly,  its  General  Commit- 
tee on  October  19,  1954,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
decided  to  postpone  for  14  days  consideration  of  inscription  of  a  Soviet 
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item  entitled  "Acts  of  aggression  against  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  those  acts." 
When  2  weeks  later  the  General  Committee  recommended  inclusion 
of  the  item,  the  United  States  did  not  oppose  inscription  because  of  its 
belief  that  baseless  propaganda  charges  of  this  nature  should  be  ex- 
posed and  rejected.  The  Chinese  delegation  made  clear  that  in  its 
view  the  item  should  not  be  inscribed.  The  Chinese  representative 
told  the  General  Committee  that  the  threat  to  peace  in  the  Far  East 
came  only  from  world  communism  and  that  throughout  a  period  of 
150  years  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States  had  been  a 
model  for  all  countries. 

Opening  the  debate  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  the  Soviet  representative  charged  that  the  United  States  had 
"seized"  the  island  of  Formosa  and  strengthened  its  "occupation"  by 
concluding  the  recent  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Kepublic  of 
China.  He  further  charged  that  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  took 
part  in  aggression  against  Communist  China  and  supported  aggressive 
acts  such  as  raids  by  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  against  coastal  areas 
and  interference  with  merchant  shipping.  The  Soviet  representative 
supported  what  he  called  "the  sovereign  right"  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  "liberate"  Formosa,  and  submitted  a  draft  resolution  un- 
der which  the  Assembly  would  condemn  these  alleged  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  recommend  that  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  these  acts. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  C.  D.  Jackson  referred  to  the  re- 
peated threats  by  Chinese  Communist  officials,  supported  by  Soviet 
spokesmen,  that  they  would  forcibly  "liberate"  Formosa  and  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  bombing  of  Quemoy  and  the  Tachen  Islands 
as  clear  evidence  that  the  Communists  do  not  in  fact  desire  to  relax 
the  tensions  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  J ackson  pointed  out  that  the  limited 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  on  Formosa  is  stationed  there  at 
the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He  explained  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Formosa  area  as  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  promote 
stability.  Similarly,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  is  defensive  and  directed  against 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  treaty  area. 

The  Chinese  representative  also  refuted  in  detail  the  charges  against 
the  United  States  and  declared  them  totally  groundless.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  action  taken  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
China  following  the  bombardment  of  Quemoy  by  the  Communists 
was  in  the  nature  of  retaliation  against  Communist  aggression. 

In  the  debate  strong  opposition  was  voiced  to  the  Soviet  charges 
and  proposal  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Union  of  South 
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Africa,  France,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  and  Thailand.  The  Indian  rep- 
resentative declared  that  the  condemnation  proposed  in  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution  would  not  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  the  area  and  considered  that  the  only  constructive  approach 
was  the  path  of  negotiation  and  conciliation.  The  only  support  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  came  from  representatives  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

In  the  committee  vote  on  the  Soviet  draft  resolution,  only  the  first 
preambular  paragraph,  noting  that  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina  favor- 
able conditions  had  been  created  for  the  settlement  of  other  outstand- 
ing international  problems,  received  majority  support.  The  remain- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  resolution  were  rejected  by  39  votes  to  5  (Soviet 
bloc)  with  7  abstentions  (Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Syria, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia).  As  all  the  operative  parts  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion had  been  rejected,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  failed. 

The  U.S.S.R.  resubmitted  its  proposal  in  plenary  on  December  17 
where  it  was  again  rejected,  this  time  by  the  larger  vote  of  44  to  5 
with  8  abstentions. 

SOVIET  CHARGES  OF  VIOLATION  OF  FREEDOM  OF  NAVIGATION 

On  October  5, 1954,  the  General  Committee  of  the  Assembly  decided, 
by  a  vote  of  9  (China,  U.S.)  to  2  (U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia)  with  3 
abstentions,  to  postpone  for  a  few  days  consideration  of  inscription 
of  a  Soviet  item  entitled  "Complaint  of  Violation  of  Freedom  of  Navi- 
gation in  the  Area  of  the  China  Seas,"  which  related  in  part  to  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties. The  proposal  to  postpone  was  made  by  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive, who  disclosed  that  his  Government  had  under  consideration  a 
French  offer  of  good  offices  in  the  Tuapse  case  made  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  When  the  General  Committee  on  October  19  again 
considered  the  item,  the  Chinese  representative  indicated  that  his 
Government  had  accepted  the  French  offer  of  good  offices  and  pro- 
posed indefinite  postponement,  since  more  satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained  through  negotiations  than  through  debate.  The  United 
States  supported  this  proposal.  The  General  Committee,  however, 
decided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  5  (United  States,  China)  with  2  abstentions 
to  grant  a  further  postponement  of  only  14  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  committee  recommended  inscription. 

The  Soviet  representative  submitted  a  resolution  condemning  the 
"piratical  raids  on  merchant  vessels"  carried  out  in  the  China  Seas 
by  "naval  vessels  based  on  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  controlled  by 
United  States  authorities"  as  "a  gross  violation"  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas  and  calling  upon  the  United 
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States  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  such  acts  and  to  free  the 
seized  vessels  and  their  crews.  The  representatives  from  the  Soviet 
orbit  referred  specifically  to  the  seizure  by  Chinese  naval  vessels  of 
the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  and  of  the  two  Polish  flagships  Praca  and 
President  Gottwald.  They  charged  that  these  ships  and  their  crews 
(with  the  exception  of  some  Polish  seamen  repatriated  to  Poland) 
were  still  being  held  in  Formosa  and  the  crews  subjected  to  violence. 

The  Chinese  representative  explained  that  his  Government,  a  target 
of  international  communism  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  exercising  the  recognized  right  of  self-defense 
in  the  struggle  for  its  very  existence.  He  stated  that  the  papers 
seized  on  the  two  Polish  flagships  confirmed  Chinese  Communist  inter- 
ests in  these  two  ships  and  that  the  Soviet  tanker  Tuapse  had  been 
carrying  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  a  strategic  material  within  the  terms  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for  an  embargo  against  the 
Chinese  Communists.  He  emphasized  that  his  Government  had  never 
refused,  and  would  not  refuse,  to  enter  into  negotiations  in  connection 
with  incidents  involving  bona  fide  neutral  merchant  vessels  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  such  incidents  had  in  fact  been  settled  in  this 
way. 

The  U.S.  representative,  C.  D.  Jackson,  denied  any  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  alleged  activities  of  the  Chinese  Navy.  He  explained  that 
U.S.  naval  aircraft  activities  in  the  area  consisted  of  identification 
of  all  vessels  in  order  to  reveal  the  presence  of  ships  whose  mission 
might  be  hostile  to  the  United  States  7th  Fleet,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  President  to  patrol  the  waters  around  Formosa  in  order  to  prevent 
an  attack  on  that  island.  He  also  explained  that,  in  accordance  with 
its  general  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  has  authorized  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  22  crewmen  of  the  two  Polish  ships,  including  the 
Captain  of  the  Praca,  who  had  asked  for  asylum. 

A  number  of  delegations  pointed  to  the  aggressive  and  propagan- 
dist^ nature  of  the  speeches  by  the  Soviet  orbit  representatives.  Strong 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  was  voiced  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Turkey,  Thailand,  Nicaragua, 
Colombia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  principally  on  the  ground 
that  the  charges  against  the  United  States  lacked  any  foundation. 
Support  was  expressed  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  high  seas,  and  some  criticism  was  voiced  by  British  and  South 
African  representatives  of  measures  taken  by  Chinese  naval  vessels 
with  respect  to  foreign  merchant  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  Kingdom  representative  also  stressed  the  opposition  of  his 
Government  to  the  Chinese  Communist  practice  of  interfering  with 
foreign  vessels. 

A  Syrian  draft  resolution  calling  on  member  states  to  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas  and  abstain 
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from  acts  that  could  be  considered  contrary  to  this  principle  received 
some  support,  particularly  from  the  representatives  of  Egypt,  India, 
and  Indonesia.  However,  other  delegations  believed  that  there  had 
not  been  adequate  committee  debate  of  the  principles  of  international 
law  governing  the  actions  of  states  with  regard  to  the  regime  of  the 
high  seas;  while  still  other  delegations  indicated  opposition  to  the 
Syrian  draft  on  the  ground  that  it  offered,  in  effect,  just  another  means 
for  embodying  Soviet  accusations. 

Representatives  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States 
jointly  offered  a  draft  resolution  transmitting  to  the  International 
Law  Commission  the  records  of  the  debate  on  this  item,  including  the 
Syrian  draft  resolution,  in  connection  with  the  Commission's  study 
of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas,  and  inviting  member  states  to  pass  to 
the  Commission  their  views  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  high  seas. 

Prior  to  the  voting  the  Soviet  representative  withdrew  the  Soviet 
resolution  and  indicated  support  for  the  Syrian  draft.  The  commit- 
tee then  adopted  the  tripartite  resolution  by  a  vote  of  35  to  5  (Soviet 
bloc)  with  15  abstentions  (Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Burma, 
Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
South  Africa,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia).  The  Syrian  representative  did 
not  press  for  a  vote  on  his  draft,  indicating  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  it  were  transmitted  to  the  International  Law  Commission. 

The  Assembly  approved  the  tripartite  resolution  on  December  17 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  5  with  14  abstentions. 

THAI  APPEAL 

Fearing  that  foreign  troops  fighting  in  the  7-year-old  Indochinese 
hostilities  might  cross  over  into  Thai  territory,  Thailand  requested 
the  Security  Council  in  a  letter  dated  May  2'9,  1954,  to  provide  ob- 
servation of  this  situation  under  the  Peace  Observation  Commission. 
The  Council  met  on  June  3  and  over  Soviet  objection  decided  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  1  to  place  the  Thai  appeal  on  its  agenda.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  Thai  delegate  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Council 
table  and  explain  his  Government's  apprehensions.  In  his  speech  the 
Thai  delegate  expressed  his  Government's  concern  over  Yiet  Minh 
propaganda  in  Thailand  and  the  further  danger  to  Thailand  of  Viet 
Minh  activities  in  neighboring  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

At  a  Security  Council  meeting  on  June  16,  Thailand  presented  a 
draft  resolution  requesting  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Peace  Observa- 
tion Commission  (established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1950  for 
just  such  purposes)  be  set  up  to  send  observers  to  Thailand  and,  if 
necessary,  itself  to  visit  Thailand.  The  subcommittee  would  report 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Security  Council,  and  if  in  its  judgment 
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it  became  necessary  to  "visit  also  in  states  contiguous  to  Thailand," 
it  would  request  the  necessary  instructions  from  the  Commission  or 
the  Council.  The  Thai  delegate  pointed  out  that  his  present  resolu- 
tion represented  a  modification  of  the  views  he  had  expressed  on 
June  3,  when  he  suggested  that  the  subcommittee  could  dispatch 
observers  "to  any  part  of  the  general  area  of  Thailand". 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  representative,  all  who  spoke  felt 
that  the  Thai  delegate  had  made  a  calm  and  dispassionate  presentation 
of  his  case  and  that  his  request  that  objective  reports  be  made  to  the 
Security  Council  was  noncontroversial  and  reasonable.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Soviet  assertion  that  there  was  no  threat  to 
Thailand  were  correct,  then  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
subcommittee  would  confirm  this. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  in  objecting  to  inclusion  of  the  Thai  appeal  on  the 
agenda,  had  argued  that  all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  (among  which  he  included  Communist  China),  together  with 
the  interested  parties,  were  already  considering  the  matter  at  Geneva 
and  that  Security  Council  consideration  "might  impede  a  successful 
solution  of  this  problem  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters." Subsequently  the  Soviet  delegate  insisted  that  it  was  no 
coincidence  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Security  Council 
at  a  time  when  encouraging  progress  was  being  made  at  Geneva.  He 
accused  the  United  States  of  instigating  the  Thai  request  because  it 
wished  to  wreck  the  Geneva  Conference  and  to  intervene  in  Indochina 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations  as,  he  asserted,  it  had  in  Korea. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
supported  the  Thai  request.  He  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  "it  would  be  prudent  and  highly  desirable  to  authorize 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  to  observe  developments  in  the 
area  of  Thailand  in  order  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  inde- 
pendent reports  on  the  danger  to  international  peace  and  security 
caused  by  the  conflict  in  Indochina."  The  lucid  statement  of  the  Thai 
delegate,  he  added,  established  beyond  any  doubt  that  tension  in  the 
area  presented  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Thailand. 
That  statement  refuted  the  Soviet  query,  "What  is  the  hurry  ? "  Com- 
munist tactics  of  infiltration  and  propaganda  were  well  known,  and 
Thailand  was  well  justified  in  requesting  Peace  Observation  Commis- 
sion observation  of  the  facts.  Ambassador  Lodge  also  denied  that  the 
United  States  was  in  any  way  attempting  "to  do  anything  which  could 
even  remotely  adversely  affect  the  negotiations  still  continuing  in 
Geneva."  When  the  Thai  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  on  June  18,  it 
failed  of  adoption  because  of  the  Soviet  veto.  The  Lebanese  dele- 
gation abstained  and  the  other  nine  Security  Council  members  voted 
in  favor. 
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Thailand  then  indicated  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  letter  dated  July  7,  1954,  that,  because  of  the  veto  of  its 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council,  it  was  considering  a  request  to 
reconvene  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the 
Thai  appeal.  With  regard  to  the  date  for  such  a  session,  Thailand 
indicated  that  it  would  communicate  further  with  the  Secretary- 
General  "in  the  light  of  the  developments  now  in  progress  with  respect 
to  the  Indo- China  situation." 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  at  Geneva.  Thailand 
in  a  second  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  August  20,  1954. 
stated  that  Thailand  would  not  press  for  a  resumed  session  of  the 
eighth  Assembly,  but  reserved  its  right  to  raise  the  question  during 
the  ninth  session.    However,  Thailand  took  no  further  action  in  1954. 

Foreign  Forces  in  Burma 

The  General  Assembly  had  again  on  its  agenda  in  1954  the  Burmese 
complaint  against  the  Republic  of  China,  In  1950  some  1,700  Chinese 
troops  had  retreated  into  Burma  when  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment withdrew  to  Formosa.  Burma's  complaint  in  1953  that  these 
foreign  forces,  which  by  then  had  grown  to  about  12,000,  were  engaged 
in  depredations  against  the  local  population  and  in  activities  hostile 
to  the  Burmese  Government  was  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
both  at  its  resumed  seventh  and  at  its  eighth  session.  The  Assembly 
condemned  the  hostile  acts  of  the  irregulars  and  declared  that  they 
should  be  disarmed  and  either  agree  to  internment  or  leave  Burma. 

The  Four  Nations  Joint  Military  Committee,  set  up  in  Bangkok  on 
May  22,  1953,  to  recommend  measures  for  repatriation  and  to  super- 
vise evacuation  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  April  23,  1953,  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Burma,  China,  and  Thailand.  Burma  withdrew  from  that 
committee  on  September  17,  1953,  but  continued  to  give  it  assistance. 
The  three  remaining  nations  continued  their  efforts,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Joint  Military  Committee.  As  a  result  of  the  good 
offices  of  this  committee,  and  with  Burmese  cooperation,  evacuation 
of  the  foreign  forces  and  their  dependents  to  Formosa  was  begun 
in  November  1953.  On  July  29,  1954,  the  Joint  Military  Committee 
was  able  to  issue  a  press  release  stating  that  "the  regular  program  of 
evacuation  of  Foreign  Forces  from  Burma  has  now  been  completed." 
The  release  added  that  the  committee  had  done  its  utmost  to  carry  out 
the  U.N.  resolutions  "and  nearly  7,000  Foreign  Forces  and  dependents 
have  been  evacuated,  and  those  remaining  have  declined  proffered  op- 
portunities to  evacuate."    The  release  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
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committee  was  "continuing  to  maintain  evacuation  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  such  individuals  or  groups  as  may  present 
themselves  for  evacuation  prior  to  September  1,  1954." 

On  September  18  the  Foreign  Office  at  Taipei  issued  its  final  public 
statement  on  the  evacuation,  asserting  that  those  guerrillas  who  re- 
mained in  Burma  had  unmistakably  proved  themselves  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  reiterating  that  that  Gov- 
ernment would  neither  maintain  any  relation  with  the  guerrillas  nor 
furnish  them  with  any  form  of  assistance  or  support;  the  Chinese 
Government  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  continued  presence 
or  any  of  their  activities  in  Burma. 

In  a  report  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1954,  the  joint  committee  commented  on  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing its  work  because  the  foreign  forces  were  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Chinese  Government  but  noted  the  helpful  influence  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  persuading  some  of  the  irregulars  to  be  evacu- 
ated via  Thailand  to  Taiwan.  The  committee's  report  indicated  that, 
despite  conflicting  and  recurrent  allegations,  almost  7,000  irregulars 
and  their  dependents  had  been  evacuated.  Over  1,300  weapons  had 
been  turned  in  for  subsequent  shipment  to  Taiwan  and  about  50,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  surrendered  to  the  committee  for  destruction. 

NINTH  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

In  the  debate  that  took  place  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
between  October  11  and  15',  1954,  the  Burmese  delegate  expressed 
appreciation  for  all  that  had  been  done  but  maintained  that  about 
6,000  irregulars  still  roamed  Burma,  engaged  in  the  illegal  growing 
and  selling  of  opium  and  the  counterfeiting  of  currency.  He  also 
contended  that  the  remaining  irregulars  were  better  armed  because 
those  departing  had  left  the  bulk  of  their  arms  behind.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  the  main  bases  of  the  foreign  forces  were  now 
in  Burmese  hands. 

The  committee  debate  was  moderate  in  tone,  although  Burma  made 
certain  accusations  against  the  Chinese  Government  for  having  pro- 
vided material  support  to  the  irregulars.  These  were  denied  by  the 
Chinese  delegate.  Poland  alleged  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  The  U.S.  representative,  Charles  H. 
Mahoney,  rejected  these  unfounded  charges  and  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Burma  itself  had  thanked  the  United  States  for  its  efforts  in  the 
peaceful  evacuation  of  the  irregular  forces  from  Burma. 

The  United  States  supported  the  Burmese  desire  to  eliminate  the 
foreign  forces  from  its  territory,  and  in  his  speech  of  October  12  Mr. 
Mahoney  noted  that  the  United  States  had  taken  the  same  position 
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even  before  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  seventh  session  of  the 
Assembly.  He  also  pointed  to  the  "substantial  results"  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  cooperation  of  Burma,  Thailand,  China,  and  the 
United  States,  adding  that  the  committee's  objective  had  been  a  limited 
one  of  trying  to  persuade,  through  international  action,  "as  many 
irregulars  as  possible  to  leave  voluntarily."  This  objective  had  been 
achieved,  Mr.  Mahoney  said,  and  the  remaining  forces  were  scattered 
and  disorganized. 

Australia,  Canada,  India,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pak- 
istan, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  the  General  Assembly's  previous  resolutions  of  April 
23,  and  December  8,  1953.  This  resolution,  as  amended  by  Brazil, 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  nearly  7,000  persons  had  been  evacuated, 
expressed  the  Assembly's  appreciation  to  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land for  their  help  in  this  evacuation,  deplored  the  fact  that  consider- 
able foreign  forces  still  remained  in  Burma  with  a  significant 
quantity  of  arms,  declared  that  they  should  leave  or  submit  to  intern- 
ment, assured  the  Government  of  Burma  of  the  Assembly's  continuing 
sympathy  with  and  support  of  Burma's  effort  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  serious  problem,  and  urged  all  states  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  that  might  enable  the 
irregulars  to  remain  in  Burma. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution  on  October  14,  Mr.  Mahoney 
reasserted  the  U.S.  interest  in  Burma's  problem  and  its  willingness 
to  exchange  views  with  the  parties  concerned  regarding  any  measures 
suggested  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  General  Assembly 
resolutions.  The  resolution  was  adopted  both  in  committee  on  October 
15  and  in  plenary  on  October  29,  1954,  without  a  dissenting  vote  or 
abstentions,  although  China  did  not  participate  in  the  vote. 

Cyprus 

Greece,  in  a  letter  of  August  16, 1954,  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
requested  inclusion  on  the  agenda  for  the  ninth  General  Assembly  of 
the  item  "Application,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  in  the 
case  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Cyprus."  At  the  eighth  session 
the  previous  year,  the  Greek  representative  had  informed  the  As- 
sembly that  Greece  intended  to  bring  the  Cyprus  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  unless  the  possibility  of  solution  through  direct 
Anglo-Greek  discussions  could  be  discerned.  The  United  Kingdom 
firmly  refused  to  recognize  any  right  on  the  part  of  Greece  to  seek 
negotiations  designed  to  find  means  of  bringing  about  the  eventual 
transfer  of  sovereignty  over  Cyprus,  and  Greece  therefore  proceeded 
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with  the  proposed  course  of  action  despite  the  apprehensions  expressed 
by  friends  of  both  Greece  and  Britain. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  came  under  British  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration in  1878  by  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire  shortly  after  the  Kusso-Turkish  War  of 
that  period.  In  1914,  after  the  Ottoman  Empire's  entry  into  World 
War  I  against  the  Allies,  Great  Britain  formally  annexed  the  island. 
After  the  war,  Turkey  recognized  Britain's  annexation  of  the  island 
by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  July  24,  1923,  to  which  other  Allied 
Powers,  including  Greece,  were  also  parties.  Cyprus  has  never  been 
a  part  of  modern  Greece. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  approximately  500,000,  of  which 
about  four-fifths  are  Greek- speaking  and  members  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  faith.  The  remainder  are  Turkish  in  origin  and  of  the 
Moslem  faith.  The  island  has  long  had  strategic  importance  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  as  a  focal  point  for  naval  power  and,  more 
recently,  for  air  power.  Over  the  past  few  years,  preexisting  pres- 
sures have  been  reawakened  in  a  revived  campaign  among  the  Greek- 
speaking  Cypriots,  and  in  Greece  itself,  for  the  union  of  Cyprus  with 
Greece.  The  movement  calling  for  such  union,  spearheaded  particu- 
larly by  representatives  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Cyprus, 
is  known  as  the  "Enosis"  movement. 

Since  1950  these  pressures  have  been  increasing,  with  the  result  that 
Greek  nationalist  feeling  has  been  strongly  aroused  at  home,  while 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  hierarchy  in  Cyprus — and  Communist 
elements  on  the  island — have  joined  in  an  otherwise  unnatural  com- 
bination to  push  the  demand  for  union.  In  1950  Greek  Orthodox 
leaders  held  an  unofficial  "plebiscite"  of  the  communicants  of  that 
faith  in  Cyprus,  with  the  reported  result  that  about  95  percent  of  the 
group  polled  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  union  with 
Greece. 

The  United  Kingdom,  placing  great  importance  on  the  strategic 
aspect  of  its  position  in  Cyprus,  especially  in  light  of  the  recent  Anglo- 
Egyptian  agreement  providing  for  British  military  withdrawal  from 
the  Suez  Canal  bases,  has  firmly  resisted  these  pressures  and  has  from 
time  to  time  felt  it  necessary  to  threaten  strong  measures  to  discourage 
sedition  or  incitement  to  disorder. 

In  1947-48  the  British  offered  the  Cypriots  a  quite  liberal  constitu- 
tion under  which  self-government,  through  a  predominantly  elective 
legislative  body,  could  be  exercised.  However,  the  Cypriots  rejected 
this  offer.    When  in  the  summer  of  1954  the  British  announced  their 
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intention  of  working  out  and  applying  a  new  constitution,  it  appeared 
that  this  would  be  less  advanced  than  the  one  offered  in  1948.  Offi- 
cial British  spokesmen  urged  that  responsible  Cypriots  discuss  and 
work  with  them  on  putting  the  new  constitution  into  effect.  However, 
as  the  convening  of  the  ninth  General  Assembly  drew  near,  initial 
opposition  to  British  plans  was  expressed  by  Cypriot  nationalists,  the 
Orthodox  Church  leaders,  and  Communist  groups  on  the  island. 

ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

On  September  23,  1954,  the  General  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
considered  whether  to  recommend  placing  the  item  on  the  agenda. 
The  Greek  representative  pressed  for  its  inclusion,  referring  to 
Greece's  longstanding  but  fruitless  efforts  to  settle  the  problem 
through  direct  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
Kingdom  representative,  Minister  of  State  Selwyn  Lloyd,  then  warned 
of  the  dangers  for  the  United  Xations  if  a  precedent  were  set  for 
Assembly  consideration  of  demands  by  one  member  for  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  over  territory  recognized  by  treaty  as  belonging  to 
another  member.  He  also  contended  that  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  were 
a  matter  of  "domestic  jurisdiction"  so  that  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter 
barred  any  U.X.  discussion  of  the  question.  The  General  Committee 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3  with  3  abstentions,  to  recommend  inclusion 
of  the  question  on  the  agenda.  The  United  States  abstained  in  this 
voting. 

The  Assembly  approved  this  recommendation  on  September  24 
after  hearing  statements  by  the  representatives  of  Greece,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Turkey  (the  latter  an  interested  power).  The  vote 
was  30  to  19  with  11  abstentions,  among  which  were  included  the 
United  States,  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

The  question  was  taken  up  in  the  Political  Committee  on  December 
14.  The  Greek  delegation  introduced  a  draft  resolution  which,  after 
preambular  references  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  sought 
to  have  the  Assembly  express  the  "wish'-  that  the  principle  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  population  of  Cyprus.  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
ISTew  Zealand  delegate  proposed  a  procedural  resolution  by  which  the 
Assembly  would  decide  "not  to  consider  further"  the  item  on  Cyprus. 
He  expressed  grave  concern  that  detailed  discussion  of  this  question, 
which  he  felt  involved  essentially  a  territorial  claim,  would  harm  the 
friendly  relations  among  the  countries  principally  involved.  He 
asked  that  priority  both  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  of  voting  be 
given  to  the  Xew  Zealand  proposal,  explaining,  however,  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  preventing  the  full  expression  of  Greece's  views  on 
the  question.    The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
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Lodge,  Jr.,  supported  both  this  request  and  the  New  Zealand  proposal 
itself,  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  that  the  right  of  the  Greek  repre- 
sentative to  make  his  statement  should  be  fully  protected.  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  said,  in  part,  that  the  Cyprus  problem — 

.  .  .  affects  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  nations  and  peoples  with  whom  we 
feel  the  closest  bonds  of  sympathy.  Moreover,  the  welfare  of  much  of  the  free 
world  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  historic  friendship  and  mutual 
trust  among  each  other. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  paramount  task  before  this  body  is  to 
dispose  of  this  item  so  as  not  to  impair  that  friendship  and  trust,  because  that 
continuing  relationship  and  solidarity  are  vitally  important  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  area  of  which  Cyprus  is  a  part. 

Recognizing  the  deep  emotions  which  have  already  been  stirred  by  this  issue, 
we  believe  that  a  prolonged  consideration  in  this  forum  would  only  increase 
tensions  and  embitter  national  feelings  at  a  time  when  the  larger  interests  of  all 
concerned  are  best  served  by  strengthening  existing  solidarity  among  freedom- 
loving  nations. 

By  a  vote  of  28  to  15  with  16  abstentions,  the  committee  decided  to 
grant  priority  to  the  New  Zealand  draft  resolution.  Following  this 
decision,  full  statements  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  positions  were  made 
and  a  briefer  statement  of  the  established  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Greek  representative  reviewed,  from  the  Greek  point 
of  view,  the  historical  affinities  between  Greece  and  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  and  appealed  for  recognition  of  the  claim  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Cypriots  desired  an  end  to  colonial  rule  and  wished  union 
with  Greece.  He  denied  that  Greece  was  pressing  a  direct  territorial 
claim  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Rather,  he  asserted 
Greece  felt  impelled  to  champion  before  the  United  Nations  what  it 
believed  to  be  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  island 
having  linguistic,  cultural,  and  religious  ties  with  Greece. 

The  Greek  arguments  were  challenged  by  the  Turkish  representa- 
tive, who  reminded  the  committee  of  the  multilateral  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  of  1923,  by  which  British  annexation  of  Cyprus  had  been 
generally  recognized.  Greece,  he  pointed  out,  was  a  signatory  of  that 
treaty.  Asserting  a  strong  Turkish  interest  in  the  island,  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Turkish  mainland  and  because  of  the  Turkish 
minority  there,  he  warned  against  the  harm  which  might  be  done 
by  pressing  this  issue  now  that  friendship  between  his  country  and 
Greece  was  beginning  to  take  root.  The  Turkish  representative  there- 
fore deplored  what  he  regarded  as  Greece's  unjustifiable  agitation  of 
the  issue  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  United  Kingdom's  intentions 
and  capacity  to  give  Cyprus  "autonomous  administration"  of  its 
domestic  affairs.  The  British  representative  confined  his  remarks 
largely  to  supporting  the  New  Zealand  proposal,  pointing  out  the 
dangers  in  extended  and  substantive  Assembly  debate  of  this  problem. 

A  number  of  Arab  and  Asian  representatives  supported  the  Greek 
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position.  El  Salvador  and  Ecuador,  though  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  Greek  point  of  view,  showed  a  more  cautious  attitude.  The 
Soviet  bloc  countries  criticized  British  rule  in  Cyprus  and  announced 
support  of  the  Greek  position.  The  longer  the  discussion  continued, 
the  more  apparent  it  became  that  efforts  to  involve  the  Assembly  in 
substantive  action  would  have  a  seriously  disruptive  effect  on  the 
relations  between  certain  of  the  Western  powers  concerned.  El  Sal- 
vador and  Colombia  therefore  proposed  on  December  15  an  amend- 
ment to  the  New  Zealand  resolution  in  the  form  of  a  preambular  clause 
which  read :  "Considering  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  does  not  appear 
appropriate  to  adopt  a  resolution  on  the  question  of  Cyprus." 

When  New  Zealand,  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Turkey  all 
accepted  this  amendment,  the  New  Zealand  proposal,  by  which  the 
Assembly  would  decide  not  to  consider  the  item  further,  was  approved 
in  committee  by  a  vote  of  49  to  none  with  11  abstentions.  On  Decem- 
ber 17  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  none  with  8  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  in  favor,  as  did 
the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Guatemala 

On  June  19, 1954,  Guatemala  sent  a  message  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  accusing  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  of  perpetrating 
"open  aggression"  against  Guatemala.  The  complaint  alleged  a  series 
of  provocative  steps  by  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  leading  to  incursion 
of  an  expeditionary  force  into  Guatemala  from  Honduras  and  attacks 
by  foreign-based  military  aircraft  on  Guatemalan  territory.  The 
Guatemalan  message  asked  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  adopt  "measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  disruption  of 
peace  and  international  security  in  this  part  of  Central  America." 
At  the  same  time  the  Guatemalan  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Washington, 
on  specific  instructions,  addressed  a  similar  appeal  for  action  to  the 
Inter- American  Peace  Committee,  which  met  that  same  day  and  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Guatemalan  complaint  to  the  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan 
Ambasadors.  At  midnight  on  June  19,  the  chairman  of  the  Peace 
Committee  was  requested  by  Guatemala's  Foreign  Minister  to  send  a 
f  actfinding  mission  there  immediately. 

PRECEDING  DEVELOPMENTS 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment stepped  up  its  worldwide  program  of  attempted  penetration  and 
infiltration.   In  the  Americas  special  efforts  were  made  to  gain  in- 
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fluence  and  power  in  Guatemala  where,  using  the  themes  of  agrarian 
reform  and  of  labor  benefits,  it  managed  in  1952  and  1953  to  obtain  a 
considerable  degree  of  power  in  governmental  affairs.  By  1954  the 
Communist  movement,  by  clever  manipulation  of  the  well-known 
"popular  front"  device,  had  brought  most  of  Guatemala's  political 
life  within  its  grasp.  In  this  campaign  it  was  able  to  use  as  one  of  its 
main  instruments  President  Jacobo  Arbenz,  who  took  office  early  in 
1951.  Arbenz  surrounded  himself  with  known  Communist  Party 
organizers,  connived  at  progressive  violation  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1945,  and  used  increasingly  ruthless  measures  to  suppress 
all  opposition  to  the  so-called  Revolutionary  Movement,  the  thin 
screen  behind  which  the  Communists  operated  and  a  "movement" 
which  they  controlled. 

Guatemala  also  afforded  the  international  Communist  movement  a 
laboratory  in  which  to  develop  techniques  of  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  a  base  from  which  to  project  the  experience 
gained.  By  1954  evidence  had  mounted  that  Guatemalan  Communist 
elements  were  engaging  in  subversive  activity  in  the  neighboring 
countries  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador.  At  the  10th 
Inter- American  Conference  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  March  1954, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  urged  adoption  of  a  resolution 
calling  attention  to  the  threat  of  "Intervention  of  International  Com- 
munism in  the  Americas."  On  March  28, 1954,  the  Caracas  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  that  included  the  following  declaration : 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institutions  of  any  American 
State  by  the  international  Communist  movement,  extending  to  this  hemisphere 
the  political  system  of  an  extra-continental  power,  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the  American  States,  endangering 
the  peace  of  America,  and  would  call  for  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties. 

The  resolution  also  called  for  special  measures  by  the  American  States 
to  counteract  Communist  subversive  activities  in  their  territories. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  delivery  was  made  to  Guatemala 
in  May  1954  of  a  shipment  of  arms  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  country's  armed  forces,  which  were  already 
much  larger  than  those  of  its  Central  American  neighbors.  These 
arms  were  brought  to  Guatemala  by  a  ship  whose  cargo  was  loaded 
at  the  Polish-administered  port  of  Stettin,  the  entire  transaction  from 
Soviet-orbit  suppliers  to  actual  delivery  involving  fraudulent  ship 
manifests  and  clandestine  financing.  At  a  news  conference  on  May 
25, 1954,  Secretary  Dulles  said : 

By  this  arms  shipment  a  government  in  which  Communist  influence  is  very 
strong  has  come  into  a  position  to  dominate  militarily  the  Central  American 
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area.  Already  the  Guatemalan  Government  has  made  gestures  against  its 
neighbors  which  they  deem  to  be  threatening  and  which  have  led  them  to 
appeal  for  aid. 

ElRST  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSIDERATION 

On  Sunday  June  20,  the  Security  Council  President  for  that  month, 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  convened  the  Council  in  re- 
sponse to  Guatemala's  urgent  request.  The  Guatemalan  complaint 
was  immediately  accepted  for  the  agenda,  and  representatives  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  meeting.  The  Guatemalan  spokesman,  Dr.  Eduardo  Castillo- 
Arriola,  made  a  lengthy  presentation  of  Guatemalan  charges  against 
the  two  neighboring  countries,  accusing  them  of  setting  in  motion 
the  insurgent  forces  that  had  seized  control  of  certain  portions  of 
Guatemalan  territory.  The  Guatemalan  spokesman  also  imputed 
hostile  feeling  and  designs  against  his  Government  to  prominent  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  United  States.  The  Honduran  and 
Nicaraguan  spokesmen,  indicating  surprise  at  the  grave  accusations 
leveled  against  their  countries,  took  the  position  that  the  whole 
situation  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (Oas). 

Brazil  and  Colombia,  the  Latin  American  members  of  the  Council, 
then  jointly  proposed  a  resolution  which,  taking  note  of  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  chapter  VIII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  the  availability 
of  inter-American  organs,  one  of  which  Guatemala  had  already  re- 
quested to  act,  would  have  referred  the  Guatemalan  complaint  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  "for  urgent  consideration,"  re- 
questing also  that  the  Security  Council  be  kept  informed  of  measures 
that  might  be  taken  by  the  regional  system. 

The  Soviet  representative  argued  against  referring  the  problem  to 
the  inter-American  system,  insinuating  that  the  United  States  was 
responsible  for  the  situation.  France's  delegate  suggested  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Brazilian-Colombian  proposal  to  the  effect  that,  without 
prejudice  to  measures  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Security  Council  should  call  for  an  end  to  all 
actions  and  activities  that  might  lead  to  further  bloodshed  and 
should  urge  all  nations  to  abstain  from  granting  aid  to  such  activities. 
The  British  representative  expressed  support  for  the  Brazilian- 
Colombian  resolution  with  the  French  amendment  and  felt  that  the 
tradition  of  using  existing  regional  agencies  was  "both  reasonable  and 
constructive." 

Ambassador  Lodge  then  stated  the  U.S.  view.  He  recognized  that 
any  member,  large  or  small,  had  the  right  to  an  urgent  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  even  when,  "as  is  sometimes  the  case,"  the  Se- 
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curity  Council  might  not  be  in  the  best  position  to  deal  directly  with 
the  situation.  Pointing  out  that  Guatemala  as  a  member  of  the 
inter-American  system  had  already  requested  action  by  that  regional 
system,  he  maintained  that  the  situation  was  "precisely  the  kind  of 
problem  which  in  the  first  instance  should  be  dealt  with  on  an  urgent 
basis  by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States."  He  further  pointed  out  that,  while  reports  from  the  area 
were  still  fragmentary,  information  available  suggested  that  what 
was  involved  was  not  aggression  but  "a  revolt  of  Guatemalans  against 
Guatemalans."  Ambassador  Lodge  also  reminded  the  Council  that, 
for  some  time,  the  members  of  the  inter- American  system  had  been 
concerned  over  the  trend  of  affairs  in  Guatemala  because  of  its  bearing 
on  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Americas.  Kepudi- 
ating  the  insinuations  made  by  the  Guatemalan  spokesman  against 
distinguished  American  citizens  and  public  officials,  and  denouncing 
similar  innuendos  by  the  Soviet  delegate,  Ambassador  Lodge  con- 
cluded that  the  intended  Soviet  veto  of  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion could  only  betray  evidence  of  Soviet  designs  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Ten  members  of  the  Security  Council  then  voted  for  the  resolution 
formally  referring  the  dispute  to  the  inter- American  system,  the  one 
negative  vote  being  the  Soviet  veto.  Thereupon  the  Council  unan- 
imously adopted  a  renewed  French  proposal  for  a  call  to  terminate 
activities  likely  to  lead  to  bloodshed. 

CONSIDERATION  BY  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  following  day,  June  21,  Guatemala  advised  the  Inter- American 
Peace  Committee  that  it  no  longer  desired  action  by  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system.  However,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  insisting  on  clear- 
ing up — in  an  inter- American  forum — the  serious  accusations  directed 
against  them,  requested  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee, which  was  held  on  June  23.  It  was  there  proposed  to  send 
a  special  factfinding  committee  (Committee  of  Information)  to  the 
area  immediately.  Guatemala  was  at  once  informed  and  asked 
whether  it  would  make  available  to  this  factfinding  group,  as  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  had  agreed  to  do,  "the  facilities  necessary  for 
the  success  of  its  Mission."  The  Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  sent 
word  late  on  June  23  that  until  the  Security  Council  had  finished 
dealing  with  the  situation,  it  should  not  be  considered  in  any  other 
body,  and  on  June  25  Guatemala  indicated  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  proposed  factfinding  mission  on  the  ground  that  the  Security 
Council  had  jurisdiction* 
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SECOND  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

The  Arbenz  Government  had  in  the  meantime  again  resorted  to  the 
Security  Council  in  the  apparent  hope  that  U.N.  procedures  and  the 
presence  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  the  Council  could  be  used  to  block 
effective  action  by  the  regional  system  of  American  States.  In  sev- 
eral messages  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  between  June 
22  and  J une  24,  Guatemala  renewed  her  accusations  against  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  maintained  that  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
J  une  20  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  requested  another  urgent  meeting 
of  the  Council  to  deal  with  the  situation.  On  June  24  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative made  a  direct  request  of  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  convene  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Council,  basing  his 
request  on  the  recent  Guatemalan  communications  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Council  was  convened  on  June  25  to  determine  whether  it 
should  adopt  the  proposed  agenda  for  that  meeting — the  Guatemalan 
complaint.  Discussion  of  this  procedural  point  quickly  centered  on 
the  competence  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  as  a  fully 
qualified  regional  system  within  the  meaning  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  representatives  of  Brazil  and  Colom- 
bia strongly  asserted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  inter-American  system 
to  handle  problems  of  this  character,  warning  that  Security  Council 
interference  at  this  stage  could  undermine  the  inter- American  system 
so  painstakingly  developed  over  several  generations.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  Oas  was  already  dealing  with  the  question  and  that  all 
American  States  had  obligations  to  seek  a  solution  to  their  disputes 
through  the  pacific  settlement  procedures  of  their  regional  organiza- 
tion before  referring  them  to  the  Security  Council.  They  therefore 
opposed  accepting  the  renewed  complaints  for  the  agenda  of  that 
Security  Council  meeting.  Turkey  and  China  were  also  opposed  to 
adoption  of  the  agenda.  The  delegates  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  acknowledging  the  competence  and  availability  of  inter- 
American  machinery,  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  get  the  facts 
as  soon  as  possible  but  said  they  would  abstain  in  the  vote  on  adoption 
of  the  agenda. 

Ambassador  Lodge  then  outlined  the  basic  elements  of  the  U.S. 
position  on  this  problem.  The  present  case,  he  said,  provided  a 
critical  test  of  whether  the  formula  devised  at  San  Francisco  to 
strike  a  balance  "between  universality,  the  effectiveness  of  which  was 
qualified  by  the  veto  power,  and  regional  arrangements"  would  be 
made  "a  living  reality."  If  U.N.  action  prevented  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  from  functioning  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  a  dispute 
among  Central  American  States,  Ambassador  Lodge  believed  that  the 
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future  effectiveness  both  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  regional  organ- 
izations as  well  would  be  gravely  impaired.  This  he  regarded  as  the 
real  Soviet  objective  in  the  case. 

Ambassador  Lodge  called  particular  attention  to  the  readiness  of 
the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  to  make  an  immediate,  on-the- 
spot  investigation,  subject  only  to  assurances  that  Guatemala  would 
cooperate  in  permitting  establishment  of  the  facts  in  the  situation 
about  which  it  had  complained.  Now,  he  pointed  out,  Guatemala  was 
attempting  to  bypass  the  Organization  of  American  States,  in  dis- 
regard of  requirements  both  under  inter- American  treaties  and  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  that  parties  to  a  dispute  should  seek  peaceful  adjust- 
ment first  of  all  through  resort  to  regional  arrangements  or  agencies. 
He  concluded  that  the  United  States  must  oppose  adoption  of  the 
agenda,  because  efforts  to  override  the  Organization  of  American 
States  would  involve  an  impossible  jurisdictional  tangle  and  promote 
disorder  in  international  organizations  generally. 

The  Council  then  voted  against  adoption  of  the  agenda.  There 
were  4  in  favor  of  adoption  (U.  S.  S.  E.,  Lebanon,  New  Zealand,  Den- 
mark), 5  against  (Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  United  States,  Turkey), 
2  abstentions  (France  and  the  United  Kingdom). 

SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  OF  THE  OAS 

The  next  day,  June  26,  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  again 
offered  to  Guatemala  its  service  for  an  on-the-spot  factfinding  mission, 
and  this  time  Guatemala  accepted.  That  day  also  representatives  of 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  the  United  States  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
which  gave  expression  to  their  growing  concern  over  the  evidence  of 
increasing  Communist  penetration  of  Guatemala.  Their  note  called 
attention  to  the  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent  in- 
volved in  this  situation  and  proposed  the  calling  of  a  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  signed  at  Rio  de 
J aneiro  in  September  1947,  to  act  as  Organ  of  Consultation  under  that 
treaty.  The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  con- 
sidered this  request  on  June  28  and  decided  to  apply  the  Rio  Treaty, 
fixing  July  7  as  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  as  the  site. 

On  June  29  the  five-member  Inter- American  Peace  Committee, 
which  had  set  itself  up  as  a  special  Committee  of  Information  and 
which  had  already  arrived  in  Mexico  City,  was  advised  that  it  might 
wish  to  reconsider  its  intention  of  intervening  in  the  conflict.  The 
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reasons  given  for  this  suggestion  were  political  changes  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Guatemala  and  the  fact  that  mediation  had  been  initiated 
between  the  military  authorities  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  and 
the  leader  of  the  revolution,  Colonel  Castillo  Armas.  After  appropri- 
ate inquiries,  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  announced  on 
July  2  that  it  had  received  word  from  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua  that  the  controversy  that  had  been  the  occasion  for  the 
committee's  trip  had  "ceased  to  exist." 

With  the  removal  of  the  pro- Communist  Arbenz  regime,  relations 
with  Guatemala  and  its  Central  American  neighbors  were  quickly 
normalized.  The  threat  to  the  security  of  the  area  and  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  represented  by  the  Communist  domination  of  Guatemalan 
political  life  had  been  eliminated  by  the  Guatemalans  themselves,  and 
it  proved  unnecessary  to  hold  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  sched- 
uled for  July  7.  The  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  completed  its 
final  report  on  July  8  and  immediately  transmitted  it  to  the  Security 
Council  for  information. 

The  significance  of  these  developments  was  pointed  out  by  Secretary 
Dulles  in  a  radio  address  to  the  Nation  on  June  30,  1954.  Secretary 
Dulles  said: 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  Organization  of  American  States  showed  that  it 
could  act  quickly  and  vigorously  in  aid  of  peace.  There  was  proof  that  our 
American  organization  is  not  just  a  paper  organization,  but  that  it  has  vigor 
and  vitality  to  act. 

We  can  be  grateful  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  recognized 
the  right  of  regional  organizations  in  the  first  instance  to  order  their  own  affairs. 
Otherwise  the  Soviet  Russians  would  have  started  a  controversy  which  would 
have  set  regionalism  against  universality  and  gravely  wounded  both. 

Above  all,  we  can  be  grateful  that  there  were  loyal  citizens  of  Guatemala  who, 
in  the  face  of  terrorism  and  violence  and  against  what  seemed  insuperable  odds, 
had  the  courage  and  the  will  to  eliminate  the  traitorous  tools  of  foreign  despots. 

The  need  for  vigilance  is  not  past.  Communism  is  still  a  menace  everywhere. 
But  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  American  Republics  can 
feel  tonight  that  at  least  one  grave  danger  has  been  averted.  Also  an  example  is 
set  which  promises  increased  security  for  the  future.  The  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous will  be  less  prone  to  feel  that  communism  is  the  wave  of  their  future. 

North  African  Protectorates 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  General  Assembly  in  1954  had 
on  its  agenda,  at  the  request  of  14  Arab  and  Asian  States,  the  questions 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  where  increasing  nationalist  sentiment  has 
given  rise  to  serious  tensions.  Since  late  in  1951  Arab  and  Asian 
States  have  repeatedly  sought  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  the  situation  in  these  two  French 
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protectorates.  The  Security  Council  has  not  believed  that  these  two 
problems  warranted  consideration  as  likely  to  endanger  international 
peace  and  security,  but  the  Assembly  has  discussed  these  situations  at 
length.  In  1952  it  adopted  two  resolutions  encouraging  continued 
direct  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Moroccans  and  Tunisians, 
respectively.  These  negotiations  were  seen  by  the  Assembly  as  directed 
in  the  one  case  toward  "developing  the  free  political  institutions  of 
the  people  of  Morocco,"  and  in  the  other  toward  "self-government  for 
Tunisians."  In  1953  the  Assembly  again  considered  the  Moroccan 
and  Tunisian  problems,  but  this  time  it  took  no  action. 

France  has  consistently  maintained  that  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian 
questions  are  matters  of  "domestic  jurisdiction"  and  therefore  that  the 
General  Assembly  lacks  competence  under  the  U.N.  Charter  to  con- 
sider them.  The  United  States  has  supported  the  Assembly's  com- 
petence to  discuss  these  questions  and  also  supported  the  two  moderate 
resolutions  adopted  in  1952.  In  1953,  however,  it  did  not  consider 
that  the  adoption  of  further  resolutions  would  be  helpful,  and,  as 
noted  above,  none  was  adopted. 

France  has  regularly  reported  to  the  United  Nations  on  economic, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  two  protectorates  in  accord- 
ance with  article  73  ( e)  of  the  charter,  which  concerns  non-self -govern- 
ing territories. 

MOROCCO 

Under  the  sovereignty  of  its  Sultan,  Morocco  is  a  state  and  consists 
of  three  zones:  the  French  Zone,  the  Spanish  Zone,  and  the  Inter- 
national Zone.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Fez  of  1912,  France  acquired  a 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Morocco.  A  small  Spanish  Zone  was 
created  later  that  year  through  bilateral  agreement  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  1923  the  International  Zone  was  formally  estab- 
lished by  the  Tangier  Statute.  France  was  entrusted  by  the  Sultan 
under  the  Treaty  of  Fez  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations;  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  defense ;  and  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing, in  agreement  with  the  Sultan,  economic,  educational,  juridical, 
and  administrative  reforms.  Under  the  treaty  governmental  decrees 
would  be  issued  by  the  Sultan  under  his  seal,  which,  in  the  case  of 
matters  falling  within  France's  treaty  rights  and  responsibilities, 
would  be  subject  to  approval  and  promulgation  by  the  French  Eesident 
General. 

Consideration  at  the  Ninth  General  Assembly 

While  there  had  been  little  concrete  progress  toward  settlement  of 
the  Moroccan  problem  by  the  time  it  came  before  the  General  Assembly 
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in  1954,  the  general  atmosphere  affecting  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  French  North  Africa  had  changed  because  of  developments 
in  French  policy.  French  Premier  Mendes-France  had  announced 
at  the  end  of  July  1954  that  Tunisia  should  have  full  internal  auton- 
omy, with  details  concerning  the  position  of  France  and  of  French 
settlers  to  be  worked  out  in  negotiations  between  the  French  and 
Tunisian  governments.  By  early  September  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation.  There  was  a  general 
belief  that,  even  if  matters  were  to  move  more  slowly  in  Morocco, 
France  would  follow  similar  lines  there.  On  November  22  Premier 
Mendes-France  himself  addressed  the  General  Assembly. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  Assembly's  Political  Committee 
began  discussion  of  the  Moroccan  problem  on  December  9.  While  a 
number  of  Arab  and  Asian  delegations  spoke  with  some  impatience 
about  the  absence  of  real  progress,  12  of  them  jointly  submitted  a 
relatively  moderate  draft  resolution.  This  draft  reaffirmed  the  As- 
sembly's resolution  of  December  19,  1952,  noted  that  this  resolution 
had  not  yet  been  implemented,  and  stated  that  further  delay  might 
impair  friendly  relations  among  nations.  It  then  recommended  that 
negotiations  take  place  between  the  "true"  representatives  of  the 
Moroccan  people  and  the  Government  of  France  "for  the  realization 
of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Moroccan  people." 

Speaking  on  December  13,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
reaffirmed  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  for  self-government.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  "We  must  at  the  same  time  consider  carefully  what  we  in  this 
Assembly  can  do  to  facilitate  progress  toward  this  goal  and  not  in- 
advertently do  things  which  tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose." 
Acknowledging  that  some  portions  of  the  Arab-Asian  draft  resolution 
contained  sentiments  shared  by  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Lodge 
said  he  believed  that  this  was  not  the  time  when  passage  of  resolutions 
would  be  helpful,  since  there  was  reason  to  look  forward  to  progress 
on  the  complex  Moroccan  problem  through  the  desired  method  of 
direct  negotiation. 

Subsequently,  the  Arab  and  Asian  delegations  offered  a  revised  draft 
resolution  which  stated  that  "many  delegations  declared"  that  Franco- 
Moroccan  negotiations  would  be  initiated  and  provided  for  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  to  the  next  Assembly  session.  The  postponement 
clause,  however,  was  soon  changed  by  the  sponsors  to  read  as  follows : 
"Decides  to  postpone  for  the  time  being  the  consideration  of  the  item." 
The  committee  then  adopted  the  revised  resolution,  with  minor 
changes  in  wording,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  15  with  4  abstentions,  after 
rejecting,  19  to  26  with  11  abstentions,  a  Dominican  amendment  that 
sought  to  incorporate  into  the  preamble  language  expressing  con- 
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fidence  in  the  "recently  confirmed  intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment." 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  12-power  draft,  but  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  indicated  that  he  could  have  supported  it  if  the  Dominican 
amendment  had  been  accepted.  When  this  amendment  was  intro- 
duced and  accepted  in  plenary  on  December  17,  the  United  States 
joined  in  supporting  the  resolution,  which  was  then  passed  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  0  with  4  abstentions. 

TUNISIA 

The  Bardo  and  La  Marsa  Treaties  of  1881  and  1883,  respectively, 
between  France  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  made  Tunisia,  previously  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  a  French  protectorate.  While  Tunisia  retained 
its  identity  as  a  state,  France  received  the  right  to  exercise  authority 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  and  security,  and  the  Bey  was  to  insti- 
tute such  reforms  in  the  financial,  judicial,  and  administrative  fields 
as  France  considered  desirable. 

Ninth  General  Assembly  Consideration 

In  July  1954  Premier  Mendes-France  took  the  initiative,  during  a 
personal  visit  to  Tunisia,  to  announce  that  Tunisia  was  to  be  granted 
full  internal  autonomy.  Soon  afterward  a  new  Tunisian  Government 
was  formed,  predominantly  nationalist  in  character.  The  Bey  of 
Tunis  agreed  that  the  new  government  should  negotiate  with  France 
on  bringing  into  effect  the  plans  for  self-government,  and  at  the  end 
of  August  the  French  National  Assembly  approved  the  Government's 
Tunisian  policy.  Early  in  September  the  negotiations  were  launched 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  confidence.  Among  the  problems 
to  be  regulated  by  a  set  of  special  conventions  were — 

(a)  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  French  in  Tunisia  and  of 
Tunisians  in  France ; 

(b)  France's  rights  and  interests  in  the  sphere  of  defense  and  of 
foreign  affairs ; 

(c)  administrative  and  technical  cooperation; 

(d)  judicial  reorganization ; 

(e)  economic  and  financial  arrangements. 

Since  the  negotiations  were  already  in  progress  when  the  ninth 
General  Assembly  came  to  consider  the  problem  in  mid-December  1954, 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might 
prejudice  or  jeopardize  their  success.  Speaking  for  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  J ames  J.  Wadsworth  reminded  the  Political  Committee 
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that  the  current  negotiations  were  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly's  resolution  of  December  17,  1952.  He  also  referred,  as 
Ambassador  Lodge  had  done  earlier,  to  the  cooperative  and  successful 
step  taken  by  the  French  and  Tunisian  authorities  with  reference  to 
the  amnesty  for  the  extreme  nationalist  fellagha  elements  which  had 
been  fighting  the  French  forces.  During  his  earlier  statement  on  the 
Moroccan  problem,  Ambassador  Lodge  had  said : 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  highly  successful  joint  initiative  of  the  French 
and  Tunisian  governments  in  inducing  rebel  elements  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  The  partnership  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  ability  of  the  French  and  Tunisians  to  act  together  in  the  solution  of 
their  common  problems. 

After  a  number  of  delegations  from  Latin  America  and  from  Asia 
and  the  Arab  countries  had  expressed  confidence  that  real  progress 
would  come  out  of  the  negotiations,  the  Political  Committee  on  De- 
cember 16  adopted  by  a  vote  of  54  to  0  with  3  abstentions  a  resolution 
postponing  further  consideration  of  the  item  "for  the  time  being." 
Preambular  references  were  made  in  the  resolution,  originally  intro- 
duced by  14  Arab  and  Asian  States,  to  the  negotiations  in  progress 
and  to  the  general  confidence  felt  that  they  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
solution.  On  December  17  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  0  with  3  abstentions.  In  view  of  the  moderation 
shown  and  of  the  procedural  nature  of  the  resolution,  the  United 
States  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Palestine 

Despite  the  often  bitter  and  always  uneasy  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  surrounding  Arab  States,  the  prospects  for  a  resolution  of  the 
area's  problems  appeared  somewhat  brighter  during  1954.  A  large 
majority  of  the  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  during  1954  were 
devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  Palestine  question  and  evidenced  not 
only  the  continued  bitterness  of  relations  in  the  area  but  also  the 
active  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  use  of  the  veto,  to 
insure  that  disputes  remain  unsettled.  However,  the  parties  them- 
selves showed  increasing  indications  of  self-imposed  restraint,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  elsewhere  than  in  the  Council  definite  progress  was 
achieved  toward  reaching  an  agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
neighboring  Arab  States  designed  to  improve  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Palestine  area  and  to  resettle  Arab  refugees. 

The  only  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  relating  to  the  problems  of  the  Palestine  area  concerned  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East.    (See  Part  II  of  this  report.)    The  Palestine  Conciliation 
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President  Eisenhower's  ninth  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.,  cover- 
ing the  year  195/,.. 
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In  a  decade  of  trying  years,  the  United 
Nations  has  developed  from  a  blueprint 
for  peace  into  a  living,  functioning  or- 
ganization. It  was  fitting  that  an  im- 
pressive commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  ten  years  ago 
should  have  recently  taken  place  in  San 
Francisco  to  focus  attention  on  the  ac- 
complishments and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  was  privileged  to  bring  to  this  gath- 
ering a  special  message  from  the  Congress 
expressing,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  deep  desire  for  peace 
and  our  hope  that  all  nations  will  join 
with  us  in  a  renewed  effort  for  peace. 

1 
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Out  of  the  United  Nations'  many  ac- 
tions in  1954,  the  following  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  United  States,  for  they 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

1.  Atomic  Energy  for  Peace : 

The  atom  has  unlocked  untold  opportu- 
nities in  the  world  of  peaceful  progress. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  improve  the 
lot  of  mankind  and  raise  its  hopes  than 
by  pushing  ahead  vigorously  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atom  for  the  purpose 
of  peace.  That  is  why  I  went  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  1953  to  ask  that  all 
nations  apply  their  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  a  program  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  this  field. 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
the  world's  readiness  for  this  challenge 
has  not  been  disappointed.  The  progress 
in  a  short  space  of  time  has  been  dramatic. 
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I  authorized  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  to  announce  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1954  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  make  available  100 
kg.  of  fissionable  material  to  assist  nations 
in  their  own  programs. 

On  December  4,  1954,  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  entitled  "In- 
ternational Cooperation  in  Developing  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  This 
was  done  with  historic  unanimity,  after 
the  rejection  of  Soviet  amendments,  60 
toO. 

By  this  resolution  the  Assembly  en- 
dorsed the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  organize 
the  pooling  of  atomic  knowledge  and  ma- 
terials for  peaceful  ends,  and  decreed  the 
holding  of  an  international  technical  con- 
ference under  United  Nations  auspices  to 
explore  the  promise  of  the  atom  and  de- 
velop methods  for  its  practical  use.  That 
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conference — which  may  well  be  the  broad- 
est exchange  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  in  history — is  to  begin  Au- 
gust 8  in  Geneva. 

United  Nations'  action  in  this  field 
made  the  atoms-for-peace  project  into  an 
instrument  for  constructive  international 
progress.  It  reminded  people  the  world 
over  that  the  United  States  is  their  part- 
ner in  their  search  for  peace  and  plenty. 
It  renewed  also  the  hope  for  real  partici- 
pation by  the  Soviet  Union — a  hope  which 
was  central  to  the  original  proposal.  We 
will  welcome  the  participation  of  all  in- 
terested nations  in  these  activities.  But 
we  will  not  slow  the  wheels  of  progress 
if  some  do  not  choose  to  join  with  us. 

2.  Prisoners  in  Communist  China : 

Of  all  the  important  matters  before  the 
United  Nations  in  1954,  none  so  strongly 
engaged  the  emotions  of  the  American 
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people  as  the  case  of  the  fighting  men 
detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  A 
historic  47-5  vote  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly condemned  their  detention  and  di- 
rected Secretary-General  Hammarskjold 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  seek  their 
release. 

The  limited  success  reached  thus  far 
proves:  the  potency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  focusing  world  opinion;  the 
diplomatic  skill  and  irrepressible  perse- 
verance of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  in  a  most 
difficult  task;  the  steady  helpfulness  of 
friendly  nations  whom  divisive  propa- 
ganda could  not  frighten  away  from  us; 
and,  by  no  means  least  important,  the 
patience  and  wise  self-restraint  of  our 
own  people.  May  these  qualities  serve  to 
convince  Communist  China  that  it  should 
end  the  wrongful  detention  of  all  surviv- 
ing United  Nations  prisoners,  whatever 
their  nationality.  The  prolonged  anguish 
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of  these  men  and  their  nearest  kin  arouses 
the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world. 

3.  Guatemala: 

The  conflict  in  Guatemala  was  closer  to 
our  homeland  than  any  other  which  the 
Security  Council  has  ever  faced.  In  June 
1954  Guatemalan  patriots  began  an  armed 
revolt  to  eject  a  government  whose  Com- 
munist sponsorship  was  becoming  ever 
more  obvious  and  to  restore  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

Immediately  the  pro-Communist  gov- 
ernment invoked  its  right  to  be  heard  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
The  Council  met  forthwith.  The  Guate- 
malan representative  demanded,  with  con- 
spicuous Soviet  backing,  that  the  United 
Nations  intervene  to  stop  the  revolt. 

The  United  States  Representative, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  insisted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "stay  out  of  this  Hemi- 
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sphere" — a  restatement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  contemporary  terms.  Fur- 
ther, he  urged  the  Council  to  let  the  proper 
regional  body — the  Organization  of 
American  States — deal  with  the  situation 
in  Guatemala  and  neighboring  countries. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  United  Nations 
were  to  intervene  in  local  disputes  over 
the  heads  of  responsible  regional  organi- 
zations, the  entire  system  of  regional  se- 
curity sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Today  Guatemala  is  again  securely  re- 
stored to  the  community  of  free  nations. 
A  challenge  by  world  communism  within 
our  hemisphere  has  been  met  and  over- 
come. 

4.  Disarmament  and  Security : 

Neither  lasting  peace  nor  the  real  re- 
duction of  international  tensions  can  be 
realized  until  progress  in  disarmament  be- 
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comes  a  fact.  As  nuclear  capabilities 
have  increased  to  staggering  proportions, 
disarmament  has  become,  literally,  a  prob- 
lem of  survival  for  all  mankind. 

In  1954,  a  subcommittee  of  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  held  its  first 
round  of  private  discussions.  In  five 
weeks  of  meetings  newly  detailed  pro- 
posals were  laid  before  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, but  with  no  result. 

But,  in  the  General  Assembly  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Soviets  gave  the  appearance 
of  reversing  their  adamant  position  and 
stated  their  acceptance  of  at  least  some 
principles  of  a  sound  program.  We  are 
carefully  weighing  this  Soviet  step,  and 
the  subsequent  Soviet  proposal  in  May 
1955,  in  the  broad  restudy  of  United 
States  disarmament  policy  which  is  now 
in  progress. 

By  this  continuing  exploration  in  the 
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disarmament  field,  as  well  as  by  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  collective 
action  against  any  future  aggression,  and 
by  watchful  influence  over  the  dangerous 
areas  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations  in 
1954  continued  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

5.  Economic  and  Social  Actions: 

The  spectacular  potentialities  of  the 
atom  for  peaceful  purposes  must  not  be 
allowed  to  overshadow  the  slow  but  sound 
progress  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field. 

The  most  far-reaching  new  step  in  1954 
was  the  approval  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  to  stimulate 
the  setting  up  and  expansion  of  productive 
private  enterprises  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Corporation  will  be  set 
up  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Eeconstruction  and  Development  and 
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will  provide  capital  in  private  enter- 
prises without  requirement  of  government 
guarantees. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  on  be- 
half of  refugees  also  received  new  impetus 
in  a  General  Assembly  decision  authoriz- 
ing the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  raise  funds  and 
undertake  a  four-year  program  designed 
to  achieve  permanent  solutions  for  certain 
refugees  in  Europe,  most  of  them  still 
unsettled  since  World  War  II,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  other  aid  programs.  The 
United  States  strongly  supported  this  de- 
cisive step  to  solve  a  distressing  human 
problem. 

We  were  able,  in  1954,  through  the 
power  of  the  United  Nations  in  shaping 
world  opinion,  to  further  expose  the  re- 
pressive system  of  forced  labor  in  Com- 
munist countries.  The  outstanding  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
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on  Forced  Labor  was  officially  considered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  subsequently  con- 
demned the  use  of  forced  labor  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  purposes.  The  United 
States  Kepresentative,  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord,  was  also  able  to  expose  before  the 
General  Assembly  newly  discovered  facts 
and  recent  regulations  which  demon- 
strated that  the  system  of  forced  labor 
had  been  extended  with  Soviet  help  to 
Communist  China. 

Other  economic  and  social  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies — including  technical  assistance, 
Korean  reconstruction,  aid  to  Palestine 
refugees,  the  Children's  Fund,  food  and 
agricultural  assistance,  labor,  health,  and 
education — continued  to  help  in  making 
the  United  Nations  known  to  millions  of 
people  around  the  globe  as  a  living,  con- 
structive force.  The  United  Nations  Spe- 
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cialized  Agencies,  specifically  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  received  the 
tribute  of  sudden  participation  by  the 
U.S.S.E. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  its  changed 
attitude,  we  welcome  it  as  further  proof 
of  the  importance  and  world  reputation 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies;  and  also  as 
an  extension  of  points  at  which  the  Soviet 
rulers  may — if  they  wish — broaden  fruit- 
ful cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  development  challenges  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  watchfulness  and 
constructive  activity  in  all  these  fields  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  length 
shown  an  interest. 

The  United  States  representatives  have 
actively  used  the  United  Nations'  forum 
to  expound  our  ideas  and  ideals  and  re- 
veal the  fallacies  of  communism. 
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All  these  things  have  happened  after 
reduction  in  the  previous  year  of  our 
American  share  of  United  Nations  costs 
and  while  we  worked  out  a  program  in 
which  all  Americans  holding  important 
office  at  the  United  Nations  were  screened 
in  accordance  with  FBI  procedures. 

These  are  highlights  from  one  year's 
activity  in  the  United  Nations'  search  for 
peace  among  nations.  That  year  is  chron- 
icled in  more  detail  in  the  attached  report.* 

The  vitality  of  the  United  Nations  and 
American  support  for  the  United  Nations 
were  never  more  needed  than  now.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  great  flux  in  interna- 


*United  States  Participation  in  the  United 
Nations:  Report  oy  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Year  1954,  H.  Doc.  166,  transmitted  July 
15;  Department  of  State  publication  5769,  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
(277  pages,  70  cents). 
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tional  affairs.  There  are  signs  that  the 
world  may  be  entering  a  new  phase  in 
international  relationships.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  United  Nations  Charter 
came  into  force,  the  Heads  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.K.  will 
be  meeting.  They  will,  I  hope,  be  able 
to  identify  the  outstanding  divisive  issues 
and  develop  methods  to  try  to  solve  them. 
I  for  one  will  enter  these  discussions  with 
a  full  awareness  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  United  Nations  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  these  meet- 
ings reach  useful  areas  of  agreement  in 
the  handling  of  international  problems, 
then  they  will  open  new  vistas  looking 
toward  further  agreement.  This  can  only 
mean  that  the  United  Nations  will  have 
new  and  wider  opportunities  to  build 
upon  the  foundations  thus  laid. 
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Commission,  established  by  the  Assembly  in  1948,  directed  its  efforts 
in  1954  toward  bringing  about  the  payment  of  the  remaining  Arab 
bank  accounts  blocked  in  Israel. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENTS 

During  1954  relations  between  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  on  the  other  continued  to  be  governed  by 
the  bilateral  General  Armistice  Agreements.  Differences  between 
the  signatories  are  handled  by  the  various  bilateral  Mixed  Armistice 
Commissions  provided  for  in  these  agreements.  Although  this  en- 
forcement procedure  continued  to  function  in  a  generally  satisfactory 
manner  during  the  year,  three  major  disputes  were  brought  to  the 
Security  Council—one  between  Israel  and  Syria,  one  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  and  one  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Banat  Ya'qub:  The  Syrian-Israeli  Case 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  the  Security  Council  had  before  it  a  dis- 
pute between  Syria  and  Israel  over  an  Israeli  water  diversion  project 
at  Jisr  Banat  Ya'qub  in  the  demilitarized  zone  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  The  Israelis  alleged  rights  in  the  zone  dating  back  to  1926  dur- 
ing the  Palestine  mandate  period.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  (then  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike),  who 
under  the  Syrian-Israeli  Armistice  Agreement  and  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Security  Council  has  general  supervisory  authority  over 
the  demilitarized  zone,  informed  Israel  in  September  1953  that  the 
work  in  the  demilitarized  zone  should  cease  so  long  as  an  agreement 
for  its  continuation  was  not  reached.  He  held  that  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  zone  affected  the  property  rights  of  Arab  residents  in 
the  zone,  the  operation  of  certain  Arab  water  mills  along  the  Jordan 
River  which  flows  through  the  zone,  and  the  irrigation  rights  of  the 
Buteiha  Farm  in  Syria  which  draws  its  irrigation  waters  from  the 
Jordan  River  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  He  also  decided  that  the 
diversion  project  changed  the  nature  of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  such 
a  way  as  to  alter  the  value  to  Syria  of  the  zone,  which  had  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  armed  forces  of  the 
two  parties.  Israel  refused  to  comply  with  General  Bennike's  request, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  Security  Council  in  October  1953. 
However,  at  the  outset  of  debate  Israel  voluntarily  undertook  to  stop 
work  on  the  project. 

Debate  continued  into  January  1954.  In  general,  Syria  supported 
the  position  of  General  Bennike  but  went  on  to  hold  that  its  consent 
was  necessary  in  order  for  the  project  to  be  resumed  or  for  any  similar 
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project  to  be  undertaken  in  the  zone.  Israel's  position  was  that  Syria 
had  no  veto  over  Israeli  projects  in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  that 
Israel  was  prepared  to  satisfy  private  claims  in  the  zone  and  to  work 
out  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  arrangements  for  the  recommencement  of 
the  project.  Israel  would  not  accept  General  Bennike's  allegation 
concerning  the  changed  military  value  of  the  zone. 

The  U.S.  position  throughout  the  debate  was  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  should  receive  strong  support  from  the  Security  Council  and 
that  the  parties  should  be  called  upon  to  abide  by  all  his  decisions 
when  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  United  States,  however,  did  not  look  unfavorably  on  any  projects 
that  were  designed  to  improve  the  general  economic  well-being  of  the 
area. 

The  Council  had  before  it  a  resolution  submitted  on  December  16, 
1953,  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  which 
supported  General  Bennike  in  his  decision  with  regard  to  stopping  the 
diversion  project,  reminded  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  agreement,  called  upon  the  parties  to 
abide  by  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  when  he  was  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  and  authorized  him 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  parties 
while  safeguarding  irrigation  rights  in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  residents  of  the  zone. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Palestine  question,  ac- 
tively intervened  in  debate  on  several  occasions.  Vigorously  support- 
ing the  allegation  that  bilateral  consent  and  not  the  decision  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  was  the  basis  for  permitting  any  undertaking  in  the  de- 
militarized zone,  and  accusing  the  sponsoring  powers  of  having  sinister 
economic  designs  with  regard  to  the  area,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed 
the  tripartite  resolution,  which  was  put  to  a  vote  on  January  22.  The 
vote  was  7  in  favor,  2  against  (Lebanon  and  the  Soviet  Union),  and  2 
abstentions  (Brazil  and  China).  Despite  this  Soviet  veto  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  further  Council  consideration  of  the  problem, 
Israel  made  no  effort  to  recommence  the  diversion  project  during  1954. 

Suez  Canal:  The  Egyptian-Israeli  Case 

On  January  28,  1954,  Israel  brought  a  complaint  to  the  Security 
Council  charging  that  certain  Egyptian  acts  restricting  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  were  in  violation  of  the  September  1,  1951, 
Council  resolution.  This  resolution,  which  was  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  had  found  Egypt's  restrictions  in  the  Suez  Canal 
against  ships  and  cargoes  destined  for  or  coming  from  Israel  incon- 
sistent with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in  Palestine  as 
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anticipated  in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  General  Armistice  Agreement. 
It  had  also  held  that  these  practices  were  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
visit,  search,  and  seizure  and  were  not  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
self-defense,  and  it  had  therefore  called  upon  Egypt  to  terminate 
the  restrictions.  In  its  complaint  Israel  held  that  these  restrictions 
were  still  being  exercised  and  that  Egypt  was  interfering  with  ships 
proceeding  to  the  Israeli  port  of  Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Egypt 
countered  with  a  complaint  alleging  Israeli  violation  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  on  the  armistice  demarcation  line  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Israeli  position  during  Council  debate,  which  commenced  Feb- 
ruary 4,  was  that  Egypt  not  only  was  in  defiance  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  September  1951  in  continuing  its  restrictions  on 
shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  violating  the  traditional 
concepts  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  maritime 
nations  to  trade  freely.  It  held  that  the  restrictions  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Armistice  Agreement  and  future 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  challenged  the  authority  of 
the  Security  Council  in  matters  affecting  international  peace  and 
security. 

Egypt's  position  was  that  Egypt  and  Israel  were  still  in  a  state  of 
war  and  that  this  gave  the  belligerents  certain  rights,  particularly  the 
right  of  visit,  search,  and  seizure  in  territorial  waters.  Egypt  there- 
fore had  not  violated  the  Armistice  Agreement,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  had 
held  that  it  had  no  right  to  require  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
refrain  from  its  restrictive  practices.  It  further  held  that  its  action 
had  been  undertaken  in  legitimate  self-defense  and  that  the  Security 
Council's  1951  decision  was  political  and  not  legal.  The  Egyptian 
representative  pointed  out,  however,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  1951 
resolution,  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
ships  passing  through  the  Canal  had  been  inspected  and  of  the  257 
ships  that  had  passed  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  only  3  had  actually 
been  visited  and  searched. 

On  March  23  the  New  Zealand  representative  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  that  noted  the  Israeli  complaint,  noted  that  Egypt  had  not 
complied  with  the  resolution  of  September  1951,  and  therefore  called 
upon  Egypt,  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  charter,  to 
comply.  It  further  considered  that  the  Israeli  complaint  concerning 
Egyptian  interference  with  shipping  to  Elath  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  dealt  with  in  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 

The  United  States  fully  endorsed  the  New  Zealand  resolution,  as 
did  the  ma j  ority  of  the  other  members  of  the  Council.  However,  when 
the  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  on  March  27,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
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in  1951  had  abstained  on  the  September  1  resolution,  vetoed  it  on  the 
pretext  that  the  resolution  was  based  on  a  fundamentally  false  premise 
of  attempting  to  impose  upon  one  of  the  parties  a  decision  that  was  not 
acceptable  to  it.  The  Soviet  representative  contended  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  direct  negotiations.  The  vote  on  the 
resolution  was  8  in  favor,  2  against  (Lebanon  and  the  Soviet  Union) , 
and  1  abstention  (China).  The  Egyptians  did  not  press  for  Council 
consideration  of  their  countercomplaint. 

Six  months  later,  as  a  result  of  the  Egyptian  seizure  on  September 
28  of  the  Israeli  ship  Bat  Galim  which  was  attempting  to  transit  the 
Suez  Canal,  Israel  again  brought  the  question  of  the  Egyptian 
shipping  restrictions  before  the  Security  Council.  Egyptian  action 
was  based  on  an  allegation  that  the  Bat  Galim,  after  entering  Egyptian 
territorial  waters,  had  fired  upon  two  fishing  boats,  sinking  one  of 
them  and  causing  the  death  of  two  fishermen.  The  ship,  crew,  and 
cargo  were  accordingly  seized,  and  the  Egyptian  complaint  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commision. 

Security  Council  discussion  of  the  Israeli  complaint  began  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  After  the  Council  had  heard  the  views  of  the  parties,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  the  Council  that  further  debate  should  be  postponed 
pending  action  by  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  on  the  ship  seizure. 
When  no  action  had  been  completed  in  the  Commission  by  November 
11,  the  Council  decided  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  should  be  notified  of  its  view  that  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission  should  report  on  the  Bat  Galim  incident  before  the  end 
of  November.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns  of  Canada,  the  new  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  able  to  report  by  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  had  ruled  against  the  Egyptian  complaint. 
Security  Council  debate  was  resumed  in  December  following  this  re- 
port and  receipt  of  the  information  from  the  Egyptian  Government 
that,  because  of  insufficient  evidence,  the  charges  against  the  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bat  Galim  had  been  set  aside  and  that  they  would  be 
released  as  soon  as  necessary  formalities  could  be  concluded.  They 
were  shortly  thereafter  returned  to  Israel. 

Debate  on  the  case,  which  in  October  had  elicited  the  statement  that 
since  March  1954  Egypt  had  refrained  from  interfering  with  vessels 
carrying  goods  coming  from  or  destined  for  Israel,  was  continuing  at 
the  year's  end. 

Nahhalin:  The  Jordan-Israeli  Case 

The  Jordan-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  on  March  28, 1954, 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  Israel  in  the  strongest  terms  for  a 
retaliatory  raid  by  a  large  military  armed  force  against  the  Jordan 
village  of  Nahhalin.    On  April  1,  on  behalf  of  Jordan,  Lebanon 
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brought  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Council  against  Israel.  Israel 
promptly  countered  with  a  series  of  complaints  against  Jordan  alleg- 
ing violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  including  an  armed  attack 
on  a  bus  near  Scorpion  Pass  in  Israel  on  March  17.  Israel  also  charged 
that  Jordan  had  violated  its  obligation  under  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment by  refusing  to  attend  a  conference  convoked  by  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General for  the  purpose  of  considering  possible  revisions  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement. 

Debate  during  the  first  six  meetings  related  to  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda  and  the  method  by  which  the  complaints  would  be  considered. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  took  the  position  that  the  com- 
plaints should  be  handled  simultaneously  inasmuch  as  they  were 
indicative  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  along  the  Jordan-Israeli 
border.  He  also  forcefully  reiterated  this  Government's  view  that, 
as  in  previous  cases,  retaliatory  raids  deserved  condemnation.  Sup- 
port for  consecutive  consideration  of  the  complaints  was  led  by  Leba- 
non, which  held  that  simultaneous  consideration  would  reflect  un- 
favorably on  the  seriousness  of  the  incident  at  Nahhalin.  The  Council 
finally  agreed  to  a  general  discussion  in  which  reference  would  be 
made  to  any  or  all  of  the  complaints  but  postponed  its  decision  on 
possible  separate  or  consolidated  resolutions. 

Following  statements  by  representatives  of  Jordan  and  Israel,  the 
representative  of  Lebanon  submitted  a  draft  resolution  that  expressed 
the  strongest  censure  and  condemnation  of  the  action  at  Nahhalin; 
requested  Israel  to  pay  compensation  for  the  loss  of  life  and  damage 
to  property ;  and  called  upon  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  41  of  the  charter,  to  take  such  measures  against 
Israel  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
actions.  There  was,  however,  no  further  Security  Council  action  on 
the  complaints  in  view  of  an  Israeli  request  that  the  Council  satisfy 
itself  whether  Jordan,  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  but  having 
been  invited  to  the  Council,  was  prepared  to  indicate  that  it  accepted 
in  advance  the  obligation  of  pacific  settlement  provided  for  in  the 
charter.  Such  an  undertaking  on  Jordan's  part  could  not  be  arranged, 
and  finally  on  May  26  the  representative  of  Jordan  informed  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  that  he  was  not  empowered  further 
to  represent  his  Government  before  the  Council  or  to  take  part  in  the 
current  discussion. 

UNIFIED  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JORDAN  RIVER 
VALLEY 

Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  during  1954  pursued  his  negotiations 
with  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon 
on  the  other  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreement  for  the  international 
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development  and  full  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries.  Plans  originally  prepared  for  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, together  with  proposals  from  an  Arab  technical  committee 
and  from  Israel,  served  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  in  the  area  during 
June  1954.  As  a  result  of  cordial  discussions,  Ambassador  Johnston 
was  able  to  report  that  the  governments  directly  concerned  had  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  international  sharing  of  the  hitherto  contested 
waters  of  the  Jordan  River  and  were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  working  out  details  of  a  mutually  acceptable  program 
for  developing  the  irrigation  and  power  potentials  of  the  river  system. 
Ambassador  Johnston's  proposals  involved  acceptance  by  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  of  the  following  principles : 

(1)  The  limited  waters  of  the  J  or  dan  River  system  should  be  shared 
equitably  by  the  four  states  in  which  they  rise  and  flow. 

(2)  A  neutral,  impartial  authority  should  be  created  to  supervise 
withdrawals  of  water  from  the  river  system  in  accordance  with  the 
division  ultimately  accepted  by  all  parties. 

(3)  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  the 
Palestine  area  should  be  a  principal  objective  of  the  irrigation  pro- 
gram for  the  Jordan  Valley. 

(4)  Broad  lines  of  understanding  on  the  total  program  should  be 
reached  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
refugees  but  in  the  interests  of  economic  progress  and  stability  in  the 
area. 

(5)  Storage  of  irrigation  waters  for  the  lower  Jordan  Valley  in 
Lake  Tiberias  (the  Sea  of  Galilee)  should  be  considered  by  the  parties 
when  the  necessity  is  indicated  for  using  the  lake  as  a  principal 
reservoir. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  principles,  plans  for  further  negotiations 
were  being  made  at  the  year's  end  in  an  effort  to  resolve  specific  points 
of  difference,  so  that  agreement  could  be  reached  for  the  early  realiza- 
tion of  the  Jordan  Valley  development  project. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth 
session  had  on  its  agenda  two  items  concerned  with  the  racial  policies 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  One  of  these  items  related  to  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  some  350,000  South  African  nationals  who 
are  of  Indian  origin  and  was  originally  brought  before  the  Assembly 
by  India  in  1946.  The  other  related  to  the  more  general  problem  of 
race  conflict  in  South  Africa  and  had  first  been  placed  on  the  As- 
sembly's agenda  in  1952  at  the  initiative  of  13  Arab  and  Asian  States. 
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TREATMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Good  Offices  Commission  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1952  to  endeavor  to  bring  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  into  direct  negotiations  on  the  question  of  treatment  of  Indians 
in  South  Africa  was  not  able  to  report  any  progress  to  the  ninth 
Assembly.  It  stated  regretfully  that  because  of  South  Africa's  atti- 
tude, it  had  been  unable  to  submit  any  proposal  likely  to  lead  to  peace- 
ful settlement,  as  the  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  had  requested. 
After  unsuccessful  efforts  through  informal  conversations  between  its 
members  and  officials  of  the  countries  directly  concerned,  the  Com- 
mission (composed  of  Cuba,  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia)  had  transmitted 
a  formal  invitation  late  in  August  to  South  Africa's  permanent  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations  to  meet  with  the  Commission  to  explore 
possibilities  for  implementing  the  Assembly's  1953  resolution.  The 
South  African  representative  had  replied,  however,  that  his  Govern- 
ment's attitude  on  the  Assembly's  lack  of  jurisdiction  remained 
unchanged  and  that  South  Africa  continued  to  regard  the  Assembly's 
action  as  illegal. 

Over  the  opposition  of  South  Africa,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
to  include  the  report  of  the  Good  Offices  Commission  on  its  agenda. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  discussion  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  Ambassador  Jose  Eibas  of  Cuba,  in  presenting  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  suggested  that  the  committee  might  consider  other  possi- 
bilities for  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem,  such  as  designation  of 
a  mediator  acceptable  to  both  sides.  After  expressing  his  Govern- 
ment's appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon  of  India  noted  the  new  suggestion  for  a  mediator.  Both  he 
and  the  Pakistani  representative  requested  a  short  adjournment  of 
the  committee  to  permit  them  to  study  and  consult  regarding  this 
suggestion.  Informal  discussions  were  then  initiated  by  various  dele- 
gations in  an  effort  to  prepare  a  draft  resolution  that  might  succeed 
in  reconciling  the  views  of  the  two  sides. 

When  the  committee  resumed  discussion  of  the  item  October  21,  the 
Ecuadoran  representative  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolution  that  was 
also  sponsored  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  and 
Honduras,  and  subsequently  by  Costa  Rica.  The  proposal  suggested 
that  the  three  governments  should  seek  a  solution  by  direct  negotiations 
or  any  other  peaceful  means  and  that  they  might  designate  a  govern- 
ment, agency,  or  person  to  facilitate  contacts  between  them  and  assist 
them  in  settling  the  dispute.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  parties  had 
not  reached  agreement  within  the  next  6  months,  the  Secretary-General 
should  designate  a  person  for  the  above  purposes  and  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  session  on  the  results. 
Subsequently,  India  and  Pakistan  jointly  submitted  an  amendment 
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providing  for  insertion  of  an  additional  paragraph  expressing  the 
General  Assembly's  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Offices 
Commission.  This  amendment  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  joint  draft  resolution. 

During  the  committee  debate  the  South  African  representative 
reiterated  his  Government's  contention  that  the  United  Nations  was 
not  competent  to  consider  this  question  because  it  was  exclusively 
within  South  Africa's  domestic  jurisdiction  and  hence,  by  article  2(7) 
of  the  charter,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Xations. 

Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith.  U.S.  representative,  spoke  on  October  26. 
He  recalled  that  this  was  the  eighth  time  that  the  Assembly  had  con- 
sidered the  question  of  Indians  in  South  Africa,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult matters  with  which  the  United  Nations  had  to  deal,  as  evidenced 
by  the  various  approaches  that  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  in  the 
past.  The  United  States,  however,  had  not  lost  hope  that  a  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  might  ultimately  be  achieved.  Senator  Smith 
pointed  out  that  "translating  ideals  into  realities  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  is  not  always  as  rapid  as  we  might  desire"  and  noted  that 
the  progress  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  race  relations 
had  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

Turning  to  the  Latin  American  proposal.  Senator  Smith  strongly 
supported  the  emphasis  on  direct  negotiations,  since  in  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  progress  could  come  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
parties  were  willing  to  confer  and  negotiate.  He  doubted,  however, 
that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  by  the 
Secretary-General  would*  advance  the  purposes  of  the  resolution, 
since  every  past  suggestion  to  the  parties  to  utilize  mediatory  ma- 
chinery established  by  the  United  Xations  had  failed.  Moreover,  even 
if  there  were  to  be  a  mediator,  it  was  not  desirable  to  impose  any  time 
limit  upon  his  efforts  by  requiring  him  to  report  to  the  Assembly  after 
a  specified  period.  In  the  U.S.  view  the  primary  emphasis  of  Assem- 
bly action  should  be  to  give  maximum  encouragement  to  the  parties 
to  engage  in  discussions,  with  the  assistance  of  a  third-party  mediator 
if  they  believed  such  assistance  would  be  helpful. 

The  committee  voted  on  the  joint  draft  resolution  October  28.  Fol- 
lowing a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  in  which  the  United  States 
abstained  on  the  provisions  relating  to  the  designation  of  a  mediator 
by  the  Secretary-General  and  providing  for  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  session,  the  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  47  to  1  |  South  Africa  )  with  10  abstentions.  The 
United  States  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  resolution  recommended  by  the  Ad  II  or  Political  Committee 
was  considered  in  plenary  on  November  4.  In  explaining  the  vote  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  identical  with  that  cast  in  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Smith  expressed  the  hope  that  this  expression  of  the 
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consensus  of  the  General  Assembly  would  help  to  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  negotiations  between  the  parties.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  1  (South  Africa)  with  11  abstentions. 

RACE  CONFLICT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Racial  Situation  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  was  established  by  the  seventh  General 
Assembly,  held  two  closed  sessions  during  1954  at  New  York  and 
Geneva,  respectively.  Members  of  the  Commission  are  Hernan  Santa 
Cruz  of  Chile,  Dantes  Bellegarde  of  Haiti,  and  Henri  Laugier  of 
France.  The  Assembly  at  its  eighth  session  had  specifically  authorized 
the  Commission  "to  suggest  measures  which  would  help  to  alleviate 
the  situation  and  promote  a  peaceful  settlement" ;  and  the  Commission 
reported  to  the  ninth  session  that  its  activities  had  involved:  first, 
collection  and  examination  of  further  documentation  and  information 
regarding  recent  developments,  both  economic  and  political,  in  the 
racial  situation  in  South  Africa ;  and  second,  consideration  of  meas- 
ures that  would  help  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Commission  obtained  information  from  other  U.N. 
members  regarding  their  own  experience  in  dealing  with  racial  prob- 
lems and  also  discussed  solutions  proposed  in  various  quarters  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  its  conclusions  the  Commission  emphasized  that  "any  measures  to 
reduce  racial  conflicts  must  be  the  result  of  efforts  initiated  within 
the  Union  itself."  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  put  forward 
various  ideas  that  it  believed  might  be  helpful  in  improving  the  racial 
situation  in  South  Africa.  These  included  a  possible  interracial  con- 
ference, the  evolution  of  industrial  and  economic  policies  in  the  Union 
directed  toward  progressive  reduction  of  discrimination  based  on  race, 
and,  finally,  possible  assistance  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Commis- 
sion suggested  specifically  that  an  offer  might  be  made  to  South  Africa 
by  the  United  Nations  "to  set  up  at  its  request  a  committee  of  technical 
experts,  specializing  in  the  planning  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  multi-racial  societies,  who  might  be  asked  to 
catalogue  all  the  various  forms  of  assistance  which  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  can  supply." 

Consideration  by  the  Ninth  Assembly 

The  Commission's  report  was  included  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth 
General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  50  to  6  with  4  abstentions  over  the 
opposition  of  South  Africa,  which  repeated  its  view  that  the  item 
involved  matters  solely  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction  and  hence 
outside  U.N.  jurisdiction.  At  the  time  the  Assembly's  General  Com- 
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mittee  considered  the  provisional  agenda.  Ambassador  Lodge,  in  ex- 
plaining that  the  United  States  would  support  inclusion  of  this  item, 
repeated  that  the  United  States,  as  in  1953,  continued  to  believe  that 
such  an  item  invited  questions  concerning  the  competence  of  the 
Assembly  under  article  2(7)  of  the  charter;  and  he  again  expressed 
concern  over  the  Assembly's  tendency  to  include  on  its  agenda  items  of 
doubtful  international  character,  particularly  because  this  tendency 
could  affect  the  authority  and  sound  development  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Immediately  after  Mr;  Santa  Cruz  had  presented  the  Commission's 
report  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  December  3,  the  South 
African  representative  intervened  to  state  again  that  his  Govern- 
ment continued  to  regard  the  Commission  as  unconstitutional  and 
consideration  of  its  report  as  beyond  the  committee's  competence.  He 
said  that  South  Africa's  continued  presence  in  the  committee  should 
not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  modifying  this  position. 

On  December  6  the  Indian  representative  submitted  a  joint  draft 
resolution  which  was  also  sponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Burma, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria, 
Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  draft  commended  the  Commission; 
noted  with  regret  South  Africa's  refusal  to  cooperate  with  it :  noted 
the  Commission's  recommendations  regarding  a  peaceful  settlement ; 
invited  South  Africa  to  conform  to  its  obligations  under  the  U.X. 
Charter,  enumerating  in  this  connection  selected  articles  of  the  charter 
and  also  noting  the  relevant  experience  of  other  multiracial  societies; 
further  invited  South  Africa  to  take  into  account  the  Commission's 
suggestions  for  a  peaceful  settlement ;  and  requested  the  Commission 
to  keep  under  review  the  problem  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  and 
to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its  10th  session. 

Subsequently  this  proposal  was  revised  by  its  sponsors  to  incorporate 
an  amendment  introduced  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba  substitut- 
ing for  the  enumeration  of  selected  articles  of  the  charter  to  which 
South  Africa's  attention  was  invited  a  general  reference  to  the  pledge 
of  all  member  states  to  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms without  distinction  as  to  race. 

Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  on  December  6  outlined  the  gen- 
eral position  of  the  United  States  on  this  question.  Pointing  out  that 
the  primary  objective  should  be  to  promote  within  the  framework  of 
the  charter  the  objectives  of  the  United  Xations  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Assembly's  proceeding  with 
the  greatest  care  and  with  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  in  this  rela- 
tively new  field  of  international  action.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  effective  way  for  the  Assembly  to  deal  with 
the  present  item  was  to  reaffirm  its  belief  in  the  basic  wisdom  and 
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the  universal  validity  of  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  charter 
as  a  standard  to  which  all  members  should  aspire.  It  therefore  fol- 
lowed that  the  Assembly  should  not  consider  this  problem  solely  as  it 
related  to  South  Africa,  but  rather  in  relationship  to  human  rights 
developments  throughout  the  world.  These  were  the  considerations 
underlying  the  U.S.  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  United  States  continued  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  2  years  and  the  Commission's  two  reports,  that 
the  Commission's  activities  did  not  represent  the  way  to  encourage 
and  nurture  a  constructive  solution  to  the  problem.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  suggestions  for  settlement  made  by 
the  Commission  could  be  useful  and  valid  only  if  South  Africa  should 
itself  decide  to  employ  any  of  these  means.  With  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  committee  of  technical  experts,  he  observed  that  any 
such  arrangements  should  cover  not  one  country  alone  but  should 
be  a  pool  within  the  United  Nations  upon  which  all  members  could 
draw  and  to  which  all  might  contribute  as  they  could. 

The  committee  voted  on  the  joint  draft  resolution  on  December  8. 
Ambassador  Wadsworth  explained  that  the  United  States  would  vote 
against  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  continuing  the  Commission, 
requesting  it  to  report  to  the  10th  session,  and  inviting  South  Africa 
to  take  into  account  the  experiences  of  other  multiracial  societies. 
However,  the  United  States  would  abstain  on  all  other  paragraphs 
of  the  resolutions  and  on  the  vote  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  did  not  believe  that  the  resolution  represented  the 
best  way  to  achieve  results  in  this  difficult  matter  and,  on  the  other, 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  cast  a  vote  that  could  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  condoning  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Following  the  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  the  resolution  as  a  whole, 
with  an  Indian  amendment  of  a  procedural  nature,  was  adopted  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  34  to  9  with  10  abstentions,  including  the  United 
States. 

The  recommended  resolution  was  acted  upon  in  plenary  on  December 
14.  The  South  African  representative  repeated  that  the  reports  of 
the  Commission  and  their  discussion  in  the  United  Nations  constituted 
intervention  in  South  Africa's  domestic  affairs  contrary  to  the  charter ; 
South  Africa  therefore  would  not  extend  to  the  Commission  any  co- 
operation if  it  should  be  reestablished. 

After  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote  on  the  resolution,  as  requested 
by  several  delegations,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  40  to  10  (France,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Colombia)  with  10  abstentions  (Peru,  Turkey,  United  States, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic) . 
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Western  New  Guinea  or  Irian 

Following  the  negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia 
during  1954  at  The  Hague,  ending  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union 
but  continuing  financial  and  economic  agreements  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, the  Netherlands  did  not  consider  itself  still  bound  to  agree  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  Indonesia  on  Western  New  Guinea  (Irian 
in  Indonesian).  Two  previous  attempts  at  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject— in  1950  and  1951-52 — had  proved  abortive.  Failing  in  its 
declared  objective  of  reopening  negotiations,  Indonesia  asked  the 
United  Nations  on  August  17,  1954,  to  place  the  "Question  of  West 
Irian  (West  New  Guinea)"  on  the  agenda  for  the  ninth  General 
Assembly. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Roundtable  Conference  at  The  Hague  between  Indonesian  and 
Dutch  representatives  concluded  on  December  27, 1949,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  Transfer  of  Sovereignty.  The  first  article 
of  this  charter  stated:  "The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  uncondi- 
tionally and  irrevocably  transfers  complete  sovereignty  over  Indonesia 
to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia."  The  second  article 
of  this  same  document  stated :  "It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  reconcile 
the  problem  of  New  Guinea,  which  remains  therefore  in  dispute — 
and  the  status  quo  of  the  residency  of  New  Guinea  shall  be  maintained 
with  the  stipulation  that  within  a  year  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  question  of  the 
political  status  of  New  Guinea  be  determined  through  negotiations 
between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands."  Efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Good  Offices 
Committee  and  its  successor,  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Indonesia,  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  parties  together  for 
the  general  settlement.  The  question  of  Western  New  Guinea  was  left 
in  abeyance  to  the  extent  described  in  article  II  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  in  order  that  the  large  area  of  agreement  already  reached  at 
the  Roundtable  Conference  should  not  be  jeopardized. 

Indonesia  in  1954  notified  the  Netherlands  that  it  wished  to  hold 
negotiations  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  ending  the  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union,  replacing  certain  of  the  Roundtable  Conference 
agreement  provisions  by  "normal  relations,"  and  discussing  "the  re- 
turn of  West  Irian  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia." 
The  Netherlands  agreeing  to  discuss  the  first  two  matters,  the  con- 
ference was  held  and  brought  to  a  close  during  August  1954,  ending 
the  Union  and  promising  suitable  accommodation  to  both  parties  on 
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other  issues.  During  the  negotiations  both  the  Netherlands  and  In- 
donesian representatives  alluded  to  the  Western  New  Guinea  question 
in  their  public  remarks.  The  Indonesian  representative  said  that 
"only  after  the  solution  of  the  New  Guinea  dispute  would  Indonesia 
have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  stabilization  and  peace  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific."  The  Netherlands  representative 
emphasized  that  his  Government  would  not  discuss  the  sovereignty  of 
New  Guinea,  although  it  was  prepared  to  explain  its  "development 
plans  for  New  Guinea  in  an  effort  to  allay  any  fears  which  Indonesia 
may  entertain  of  the  possibility  of  New  Guinea  being  used  as  a  base 
for  hostile  operations  against  Indonesia." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  Netherlands  objected  to  the  Indonesian  item  being  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  Assem- 
bly's General  Committee  recommended  its  inclusion,  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  approved  in  plenary  on  September  24  by  a  vote  of  39 
to  11  with  10  abstentions  (United  States).  Before  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  ninth  Assembly,  the  United  States  had  informed  inter- 
ested parties  of  U.S.  neutrality  on  this  question.  This  position  was 
maintained  in  the  Assembly.  The  United  States  abstained  on  all 
motions  and  votes  and  took  no  part  in  the  debate. 

Discussion  of  the  item  in  the  Political  Committee  began  on  Novem- 
ber 23  with  the  submission  by  Indonesia  of  a  draft  resolution  calling 
upon  the  parties  to  resume  negotiations  without  delay,  inviting  the 
Secretary-General  to  assist  them,  and  requesting  him  to  report  to  the 
10th  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  points  at  issue  in  the  ensuing  de- 
bate, in  which  some  40  delegations  participated,  were  procedural  and 
legal  as  well  as  political.  The  Arab-Asian  group  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  supported  Indonesia,  European  members  generally  supported  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  American  Republics  were  divided. 

Procedural  Points  at  Issue 

The  procedural  argument  revolved  around  articles  2  (7)  and  12  (1) 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Article  2  (7)  of  the  charter  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  charter  "shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene 
in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state"  with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures under  chapter  VII.  Article  12  (1)  of  the  charter  states  that 
"While  the  Security  Council  is  exercising  in  respect  to  any  dispute  or 
situation  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Charter,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  make  any  recommendations  with  regard  to 
that  dispute.  .  .  ." 
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Australia  regretted  the  uselessness  of  the  whole  debate.  The 
Netherlands  was  determined  not  to  give  up  Western  New  Guinea,  and 
bringing  the  matter  into  public  dispute  only  exacerbated  the  problem. 
If  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Indonesia  were  passed,  Australia  suggested, 
it  would  not  be  put  into  effect,  and  this  would  only  lessen  the  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Substitute  Resolution 

Several  delegations  thought  that  a  rewording  of  the  original  Indo- 
nesian draft  resolution  might  facilitate  passage  of  a  resolution.  Con- 
sequently Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  India, 
Syria,  and  Yugoslavia  submitted  a  substitute  resolution  that  elimi- 
nated the  "call"  to  the  t\  <ro  governments  to  "resume  negotiations"  and 
simply  expressed  "the  he  pe  that  the  governments  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  will  pursue  their  endeavors  in  respect  of  the  dispute  that 
now  exists  between  them  to  find  a  solution  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  This  substitute 
resolution  also  requested  the  parties  to  report  progress  to  the  10th 
General  Assembly. 

The  substitute  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Political  Committee  on 
November  30,  1954,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  14  with  10  abstentions  (United 
States).  No  vote  was  taken  on  the  original  Indonesian  draft.  When 
the  item  was  considered  in  plenary  on  December  10,  Mr.  van  Kleffens, 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  stated  that  some  delegations 
had  expressed  the  view  that  a  decision  on  this  matter  as  an  "important" 
question  should  require  a  two-thirds  majority  under  article  18  of  the 
charter.  Since  no  opposition  was  voiced,  it  was  so  decided ;  and  when 
the  different  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  because  of  a  shift  of  votes,  it  was  considered  that 
the  resolution  as  a  whole  had  failed  of  adoption. 

Czechoslovak  Propaganda  Item- 
In  a  readily  recognizable  cold-war  maneuver,  Czechoslovakia  sub- 
mitted a  new  item  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  General 
Assembly  entitled  "Prohibition  of  Propaganda  in  Favour  of  a  New 
War."  As  part  of  the  Communist  tactic,  the  Czechoslovak  delegation 
submitted  a  resolution  purportedly  directed  toward  measures  to 
eliminate  all  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  new  war. 

The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  inscription  of  this  item  despite 
its  obviously  propagandistic  character,  making  clear  that  this  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  debate.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  also  reminded  the  Assembly's  General  Committee 
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that  the  item  was  not  likely  to  help  to  reduce  international  tensions. 
While  the  resolution  as  submitted  did  not  single  out  any  particular 
state,  subsequent  propaganda  speeches  by  Soviet-bloc  members  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  was  the  primary  target. 

The  Communist  delegates  charged  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee that  U.  S.  military  leaders,  government  officials,  and  publishers 
were  guilty  of  engaging  in  war  propaganda,  and  particularly  in 
propaganda  in  favor  of  a  preventive  war  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
Communist  China.  They  maintained  that  measures  should  be  taken 
tc  restrain  these  "warmongering"  statements  which,  they  argued, 
tended  to  increase  international  tension  and  jeopardize  peace.  Soviet- 
bloc  members  specifically  attacked  the  Voice  of  America  and  other 
media  used  by  the  free  world  to  reach  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  U.  S.  representative,  C.  D.  Jackson,  pointed  out  during  the 
debate  that  there  were  two  fallacies  in  the  Communist  charges.  The 
first  was  the  notion  that  statements  appearing  in  the  press  of  a  free 
country  or  statements  of  parliamentarians  who  are  free  to  speak  their 
minds  should  be  taken  as  expressions  of  the  official  policy  of  that 
country.  Mr.  Jackson  indicated  that  apparently  it  was  difficult  for 
a  Communist  official,  whose  every  statement  is  controlled,  to  under- 
stand this.  The  second  obvious  fallacy  in  the  Communist  case  was 
that  any  public  effort-  in  free  countries  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  Communist  expansion  or  to  explain  the  sheer  necessity  of  defense 
against  this  encroachment  is  defined  by  the  Communists  as  "propa- 
ganda for  a  new  war."  Mr.  Jackson  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  propaganda  machine  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
distorts  facts  and  disseminates  lies,  in  contrast  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

When  the  committee  considered  the  Czech  resolution,  the  United 
States  in  association  with  Australia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  France,  Honduras, 
Iraq,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  Kingdom  proposed 
a  series  of  amendments  placing  the  responsibility  for  warlike  propa- 
ganda on  the  Soviet  bloc  because  of  its  continued  maintenance  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  prevented  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  resolution  in  its  amended 
form  would  also  call  upon  all  governments  to  give  effect  to  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  of  December  1,  1949,  on  "Essentials  of  Peace." 
New  Zealand  subsequently  proposed  that  the  title  of  the  resolution  be 
changed  to  read:  "Strengthening  of  Peace  Through  the  Removal  of 
Barriers  to  Free  Exchange  of  Information  and  Ideas."  The  committee 
accepted  these  amendments,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  voting  against 
them,  and  the  Assembly  approved  the  revised  resolution  on  December 
11  by  a  vote  of  45  in  favor  and  5  against  with  9  abstentions. 
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The  Communists  found  it  impossible  to  vote  for  the  resolution 
that  they  themselves  had  originally  proposed  after  its  substantial 
revision,  and  thus  the  Soviet-bloc  maneuver  to  place  responsibility 
for  warlike  propaganda  on  the  United  States  backfired. 


GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  United  Nations  continued  during  1954  to  be  faced  with  two 
political  problems  of  a  general  nature  that  are  of  major  concern 
to  the  United  States.  One  was  the  organization's  inability  to  admit 
new  members  because  of  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council,  and 
the  other  was  the  persistent  Soviet  effort  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

No  progress  toward  solution  of  the  long-existing  impasse  over  the 
admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations  was  made  during 
1954.  Nineteen  applications  remain  pending,  some  of  which  were 
submitted  as  long  ago  as  1946. 

No  new  member  has  been  admitted  since  1950.  This  has  been  the 
cause  of  concern  and  regret  in  many  quarters.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  speech  in  the  Assembly's  general  debate  at  its  ninth  session, 
remarked  upon  the  disturbing  fact  that  "the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  falls  far  short  of  representing  the  totality  of  those  nations 
which  are  peace  loving,  which  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  charter  and  which  are  indispensable  parties  to  many 
critical  international  problems."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "unless 
ways  can  be  found  to  bring  all  peace-loving,  law-abiding  nations  into 
this  organization,  inevitably  the  power  and  influence  of  this  organ- 
ization will  progressively  decline."  In  referring  to  the  membership 
stalemate  in  his  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary- 
General  also  took  the  position  that  the  number  of  states  outside 
the  United  Nations  lessened  the  effectiveness  and  influence  of  the 
organization. 

Admission  of  14  candidates  (Austria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Finland, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Libya, 
Nepal,  Portugal,  and  Viet-Nam)  has  been  blocked  solely  because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  vetoed  their  applications  in  the  Security  Council 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  5  remaining  applicants  (Albania, 
Bulgaria,   Hungary,   the    "Mongolian    People's   Republic,"  and 
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Rumania)  have  never  received  the  7  favorable  votes  required  for  a 
Security  Council  recommendation,  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
14,  have  they  been  found  qualified  for  admission  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  and  Peru,  was  established  by  the  eighth 
General  Assembly  to  consult  with  Security  Council  members  in  order 
to  explore  possibilities  for  reaching  an  understanding  on  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  in  accordance  with  article  4  of  the  charter.  In 
a  number  of  informal  meetings,  it  investigated  ways  of  carrying  out 
the  task  entrusted  to  it  but  reported  that  it  had  found  nothing  to 
indicate  any  fundamental  change  in  the  general  position  on  admis- 
sion of  new  members  that  would  make  a  solution  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  different  views  might 
eventually  be  harmonized  within  the  spirit  of  the  charter  and 
concluded  that  the  Assembly  should  continue  its  efforts  to  reach  a 
solution. 

NINTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  ninth  Assembly  thus  had  before  it  the  report  of  the  Good 
Offices  Committee,  together  with  a  second  related  agenda  item  pro- 
posed by  Australia  calling  for  admission  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Australia  explained  that,  in  its  view,  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  in  which  the  participants  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  the  execution  of  the  Geneva  arrangements  would  permit 
Cambodia  and  Laos  to  play  their  part  in  the  peaceful  community  of 
nations,  made  it  appropriate  to  admit  these  countries  at  once  to  the 
United  Nations.  Also  before  the  Assembly  were  letters  from  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Nepal,  Albania,  Japan,  Libya, 
and  Viet-Nam  reaffirming  their  desire  for  admission. 

When  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  began  discussion  of  the 
membership  question,  a  joint  proposal  was  submitted  by  Australia, 
Pakistan,  and  Thailand  declaring  that  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  charter  and  should 
therefore  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  requesting  the 
Security  Council  to  take  note  of  this  declaration. 

The  U.S.S.R.  submitted  its  usual  "package"  proposal,  according 
to  which  the  General  Assembly  would  request  the  Security  Council  to 
review  the  applications  of  Albania,  the  "Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic," Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Finland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Ireland, 
Jordan,  Austria,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Libya,  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing their  simultaneous  admission  to  membership. 
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India  submitted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  Assembly  to  send 
back  all  the  pending  applications  to  the  Security  Council  for  further 
consideration,  suggesting  that  the  Security  Council  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  a  "periodic"  or  special  high-level  meeting  pursuant  to 
article  28  of  the  charter  to  help  resolve  the  problem,  and  requesting  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  to  continue  its  efforts  and  to  report  to  the  10th 
regular  session. 

Argentina,  Cuba,  and  El  Salvador  submitted  a  joint  resolution  re- 
affirming the  qualifications  of  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal,  and  Portugal  for  admission.  The 
United  States  submitted  an  amendment  to  this  proposal  adding  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  State  of  Viet-Nam. 

Finally,  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  El  Salvador  submitted  a  draft  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Security  Council  to  reexamine  the  outstanding 
applications ;  instructing  the  Good  Offices  Committee  to  consult  with 
Security  Council  members  in  order  to  help  them  reach  agreement ;  and 
postponing  discussion  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  consideration  of 
the  item  would  be  resumed  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  solution  during 
the  present  session. 

Before  action  was  taken  on  any  of  these  proposals,  however,  the 
three  Latin  American  States  reached  agreement  with  India  on  a  joint 
draft  combining  some  features  of  their  previous  separate  proposals. 
Under  the  revised  resolution  the  pending  applications  would  be  sent 
back  to  the  Security  Council ;  the  Security  Council  would  be  asked  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  a  "periodic"  meeting  on  the  membership 
question ;  the  Good  Offices  Committee  would  be  requested  to  continue 
its  efforts ;  and  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mittee would  be  asked  to  report  to  the  Assembly  during  the  present 
session,  if  possible,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  the  10th  session. 

In  his  speech  in  the  general  debate  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 
worth,  the  U.S.  representative,  supported  the  continuance  of  the  Good 
Offices  Committee  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  door  open  to  eventual 
solution.  Once  again  he  urged  the  admission  of  the  14  states  that  had 
already  been  determined  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  be  qualified  and 
whose  admission  had  been  blocked  exclusively  by  the  Soviet  veto.  He 
concluded  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of  the 
admission  of  any  new  members  no  matter  how  highly  qualified,  or 
what  special  circumstances  justifying  their  prompt  admission  might 
be  adduced,  as  in  the  case  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  For  this  reason,  he 
explained  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  give  serious  study 
to  the  possibility  of  arrangements  whereby  qualified  applicants  might 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

This  statement  reflected  the  fact  that  earlier  in  the  session  the  U.S. 
delegation  had  discussed  informally  with  a  number  of  members  pos- 
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sible  arrangements  for  nonmember  participation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. A  plan  was  envisaged  whereby  the  Assembly  would  invite 
any  nonmember  that  the  General  Assembly  has  found  qualified  for 
admission  but  whose  admission  has  been  blocked  by  the  Soviet  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  to  send  a  resident  representative  to  U.N.  Head- 
quarters and  to  accredit  representatives  to  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Such  representatives  would  have  virtually  the  same  rights 
as  members  in  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  its  committees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  right  to  vote. 

When  the  committee  reached  the  point  of  voting  on  the  several 
pending  proposals,  India  submitted  a  procedural  resolution  whereby 
the  committee  would  decide  to  give  priority  to  the  joint  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  India  and  the  three  Latin  American  States.  Fol- 
lowing adoption  of  this  motion,  the  four-power  resolution  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  on  November  12.  At  the  same  meeting  India  and 
Indonesia  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolution  providing  for  reference 
to  the  Security  Council  of  all  the  other  pending  proposals,  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  separate  votes  on  each  of  them.  This  resolu- 
tion, after  separate  votes  on  each  reference,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  24  with  6  abstentions.  Since  it  involved  referring  the  Soviet 
"package"  to  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  opposed  it. 

Thus,  when  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee's  report  was  submitted 
for  plenary  action  November  23,  two  resolutions  were  recommended 
for  adoption  by  the  Assembly.  However,  following  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  continuing  the  Good  Offices  Committee  and  re 
questing  the  Security  Council  to  review  the  pending  applications,  the 
second  resolution,  under  which  the  Assembly  would  have  referred  the 
various  proposals  introduced  in  committee  to  the  Security  Council, 
was  withdrawn. 

Chinese  Representation  in  the  United  Nations 

During  1954  the  Soviet  bloc,  with  the  support  of  a  few  non- Com- 
munist countries  that  favor  participation  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  the  United  Nations,  continued  its  efforts  to  exclude  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  from  various 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  to  seat 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  The  United  States 
strongly  opposed  these  efforts,  taking  the  position  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  which  is  a  convicted  aggressor  and  which  has  a 
consistent  record  of  opposition  to  and  contempt  for  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  totally  lacks  the  qualifications  to 
represent  China.  The  large  majority  of  countries  supported  the  U.S. 
position.    Consequently  all  attempts  to  seat  Chinese  Communists 
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failed,  and  at  the  end  of  1954  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  continued  to  represent  China  in  every  U.N.  and 
specialized-agency  body  of  which  China  was  a  member. 

The  Soviet  Union  raised  the  Chinese  representation  issue  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  21, 1954.  The  Soviet  representative,  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  under  which  the  Assembly  would  consider 
"it  necessary  that  representatives  of  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China 
.  .  .  should  take  the  rightful  seat  of  China  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations."  Ambassador  Lodge  im- 
mediately moved  that  the  Assembly  decide  "not  to  consider,  at  its  ninth 
regular  session  during  the  current  year,  any  proposals  to  exclude 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  or 
to  seat  representatives  of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People's  Eepublic  of  China."  Following  a  brief  debate,  during  which 
the  representatives  of  the  Eepublic  of  China,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Australia  spoke  in  support  of  the  U.S.  proposal,  the  Assembly 
adopted  that  proposal  by  a  vote  of  43  to  11  (the  5  Soviet-bloc  members, 
Burma,  Denmark,  India,  Norway,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia)  with  6  absten- 
tions (Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen) . 

Despite  this  action  by  the  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  6 
again  raised  the  same  issue  in  the  Assembly's  Credentials  Committee. 
The  Soviet  representative  first  submitted  a  motion  not  to  recognize 
as  valid  the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Eepublic  of  China.  However,  the  chairman  ruled  this  motion 
out  of  order  in  view  of  the  Assembly's  decision  of  September  21,  and 
his  ruling  was  upheld  by  the  committee.  The  Soviet  representative 
then  requested  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  on  the  credentials  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China.  The 
committee  accepted  the  Chinese  credentials  by  7  votes  to  2. 

On  October  21,  during  consideration  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee's  report,  a  separate  vote  was  again  taken  on  the 
Chinese  credentials.  The  Assembly  approved  the  Chinese  credentials 
by  a  vote  of  35  in  favor,  9  against,  and  3  abstentions. 


PART  II 


Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 
and  Human  Rights 


I  n  1954  the  United  Nations,  in  collaboration  with  the  special- 
ized agencies,  continued  and  strengthened  its  efforts  to  advance  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation  and  to  promote  human  rights.  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  these  activities  was  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  been  accepted  and  recognized  as  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  international  relations.  As  the  United  Nations 
entered  its  10th  year,  the  main  question  was  not  whether  the  organ- 
ization should  undertake  responsibilities  and  establish  machinery 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  human  rights  fields,  but  rather  how  best 
those  well-established  activities  could  be  developed,  improved,  and 
coordinated.  The  record  of  1954  showed,  in  general,  steady  progress 
in  this  collective  action  to  foster  human  well-being  and  freedom. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  United  States  continued  to  take  an 
active  part.  In  many  different  forums  U.S.  spokesmen  explained, 
successfully  defended  when  necessary,  and  endeavored  to  convince 
other  countries  of  the  benefits  of  the  democratic  way  as  against  the 
communist  way  of  life.  To  many  different  programs — the  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  aid 
to  Palestine  refugees,  and  Korean  relief — the  United  States  made 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  importance  of  these  activities  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
human  rights  fields  in  the  worldwide  struggle  between  democracy 
and  communism  was  highlighted  in  1954  by  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  U.S.S.R.,  having  learned  that  it  is 
through  the  economic,  social,  and  human  rights  programs  that  strides 
have  been  made  in  proving  to  other  countries  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  in  their  problems,  continued  its  contribution  to  the  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program,  resumed  its  membership  in  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  and  joined  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  The  participation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  two  specialized  agencies  provided  new 
challenges  to  the  free  world  and  new  opportunities  for  it  to  demon- 
strate its  superiority  in  promoting  peace  and  the  general  well-being. 
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WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  undertook  its  annual  review  of 
the  world  economic  situation  during  its  18th  session,  which  was  held 
from  June  29  to  August  6,  1954.  Its  discussion,  which  was  based 
on  the  annual  World  Economic  Report  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat, served  to  outline  the  economic  problems  of  concern  to  member 
countries,  the  objectives  they  hoped  to  attain,  and  the  problems  that 
had  to  be  resolved  in  attaining  them.  The  Council  developed  specific 
recommendations  for  action  on  the  problems  of  full  employment  and 
removal  of  obstacles  to  international  trade,  which  were  considered 
as  special  aspects  of  the  world  economic  situation.  Action  on  these 
matters  is  described  separately  below. 

The  U.N.  report  pointed  out  that  the  year  1953  was,  in  several  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  world  economy  since  World 
War  II.  Total  production  and  consumption  in  countries  characterized 
by  private-enterprise  economies  rose  to  record  levels,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries unemployment  was  relatively  low.  Inflationary  pressures,  which 
had  plagued  many  countries  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  had  either  been  eliminated  or  tended  to  subside  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  force  of  short-term  fluctuations  in  prices,  produc- 
tion, and  international  payments  that  had  accompanied  the  Korean 
hostilities  was  apparently  spent.  International  trade  reached  new 
high  points,  and  the  balance-of -payments  position  of  the  nondollar 
world  with  the  dollar  area  improved  considerably,  with  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  nondollar  countries  increasing  during  1953  by  about 
$2.3  billion.  Food  production  in  relation  to  world  population  growth 
was  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

The  report  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prices  of  primary 
products  in  1953  were  down  considerably,  although  in  most  cases  they 
were  still  above  those  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war. 
No  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
mobilizing  domestic  resources  for  economic  development.  In  the 
centrally  planned  economies,  slowness  of  agricultural  growth  was  an 
overshadowing  problem,  while  the  supply  of  industrial  consumer 
goods  was  frequently  unsatisfactory. 

In  presenting  this  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Secretary-General  stressed  that,  despite  the  generally  satisfactory 
situation  of  economic  affairs  in  1953,  the  world  faced  difficult  prob- 
lems particularly  as  regards  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  and  the  adjustments  necessary  to  insure  that 
leveling  off  of  armaments  expenditures,  which  became  possible  in 
1953,  would  be  converted  into  peaceful  economic  expansion. 
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The  statement  of  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Council,  Preston 
Hotchkis,  was  characterized  by  a  tone  of  cautious  optimism.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  downturn  in  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  which  became  evident  in  the  second  half  of  1953  followed  upon 
almost  a  decade  of  steady  postwar  expansion  with  virtually  no  inter- 
ruption, other  than  the  brief  recession  of  1949.  In  connection  with 
the  impact  of  the  1953  decline  in  our  economic  activity  on  the  rest 
of  the  free  world,  he  emphasized  that  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  substantial  net  reduction  in  the  outflow  of  American  dollars. 
Western  Europe,  in  particular,  continued  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  and  experienced  no  counterpart  of  our  own 
recession. 

In  appraising  the  economic  outlook  for  the  United  States  in  the 
light  of  economic  developments  after  the  Korean  armistice,  the  U.S. 
representative  stressed  the  factors  that  now  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  a  depression,  including  the  large  volume  of 
accumulated  savings,  the  private  and  public  pension  and  social  secu- 
rity program,  the  Federal  bank-deposit  and  mortgage-guaranty  in- 
surance systems,  the  growing  practice  of  large  corporations  of 
establishing  long-range  capital  budgets  for  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  and  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  economic  health  of  this 
country.  His  analysis  of  the  factors  supporting  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States,  such  as  population  growth 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  amounts  spent  on  scientific  and  industrial 
research,  gave  some  indication  to  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
what  might  be  expected  by  way  of  economic  expansion  here  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Soviet  delegate,  as  usual,  attempted  to  portray  conditions  in  the 
free  world  in  the  worst  possible  light  and  contrasted  alleged  stagna- 
tion and  deterioration  of  the  free-world  economy  with  claims  of 
unbroken  Soviet  economic  and  social  progress.  Despite  the  generally 
satisfactory  world  economic  situation,  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  expressed  apprehension,  being  especially  concerned  over 
the  drop  in  prices  and  reduction  in  demand  for  primary  commodities. 
The  solution,  they  said,  lay  in  stabilizing  trade  in  primary  commodi- 
ties and  in  the  use  of  public  capital  for  development  of  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Full  Employment 


In  the  course  of  its  annual  review  of  the  world  employment  situa- 
tion, the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  paid  special  attention, 
during  the  past  2'  years,  to  the  problem  of  "reconversion  after  the 
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rearmament  period."  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  one 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  other  countries  has  been  whether  there  would 
be  a  recession  in  the  United  States  and  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  take  timely  or  sufficient  action  should  a  down- 
turn in  economic  activity  begin.  This  preoccupation  with  the  U.S. 
economic  situation  reflects  the  fear  of  mass  unemployment  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  arrested  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the  former's  demand 
for  the  latter's  raw  materials.  The  replies  of  governments  to  the 
Secretary-General's  questionnaire  on  the  subject  and  the  debates  at 
the  18th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  revealed  that  the 
industrialized  countries  were  fully  aware  of  the  problem  and  were 
prepared  to  take  corrective  measures  where  and  as  soon  as  necessary. 
This  review  also  disclosed  that  the  fear  abroad  of  a  deep  U.S.  reces- 
sion had  abated  considerably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  overall 
U.S.  economic  activity  had  been  substantially  less  than  many  people 
anticipated.  The  fear  of  such  a  recession,  however,  has  not  been  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

As  the  problem  of  full  employment  was  considered  by  the  Council 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  problem  of  the  world  economic  situation, 
the  U.S.  representative.  Mr.  Hotchkis,  dealt  with  both  problems  in 
the  same  statement,  discussed  above  under  the  heading  "World  Eco- 
nomic Situation."  The  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  exaggerate  the 
decline  in  production  in  the  United  States  and  to  play  upon  the  fears 
of  other  countries  concerning  the  possible  impact  of  this  decline  on 
their  economies.  It  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  conference 
of  nongovernmental  agencies  to  explore  the  "truth"  about  employ- 
ment conditions  and  making  specific  recommendations  on  a  wide  range 
of  social,  fiscal,  and  political  issues.  This  proposal  was  criticized 
by  many  delegations  on  the  ground  that  such  a  conference  would  be 
unmanageably  large,  that  it  would  not  include  governments,  and  that 
the  studies  concerned  could  best  be  undertaken  by  existing  agencies 
in  the  field.  Moreover,  some  of  the  recommendations  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  operation  of  a  free  economy  and  would  have 
involved  matters  felt  to  be  the  domestic  concern  of  individual 
governments. 

The  resolution  finally  adopted,  which  was  sponsored  by  several 
countries  including  the  United  States,  invited  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  continue  its  work  in  the  field  of  employment  prob- 
lems, with  due  regard  to  the  need  of  furnishing  comments  and  sug- 
gestions on  problems  of  particular  concern  to  the  Council.  This 
resolution  also  recommended  that  member  states  follow  changes  in 
economic  trends  and  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  take  action  to  maintain 
high  and  expanding  levels  of  production,  having  regard  to  the  impor- 
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tance  of  avoiding  adverse  effects  on  employment  and  economic 
development  in  other  countries. 

At  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
troduced essentially  the  same  resolution  it  had  submitted  to  the  18th 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Soviet  draft  was 
again  rejected,  and  the  Assembly  endorsed  the  Council's  action. 

The  Council  at  its  18th  session  also  considered  the  replies  of  govern- 
ments to  the  Secretary-General  on  their  experience  in  dealing  with 
inflationary  pressures  at  high  levels  of  economic  activity.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  discussion  that  the  problem  of  inflation,  which 
had  been  of  widespread  concern  in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  was  no  longer  felt  to  be  a  major 
threat  to  economic  stability  in  most  countries. 

Commodity  Problems 

Problems  relating  to  the  international  marketing  of  primary  com- 
modities were  discussed  in  1954,  as  in  other  years,  in  a  number  of 
U.N.  bodies  and  specialized  agencies.  As  in  1953,  such  discussions 
stemmed  largely  from  international  concern  over  existing  surpluses, 
particularly  of  American  agricultural  products,  and  their  potential 
effects  on  world  markets.  The  possibilities  of  intergovernmental  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  the  immediate  problem  of  surpluses,  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  commodity  price  stabilization  over  the  longer  term,  re- 
ceived considerable  attention. 

FAO  ACTION  ON  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  in  1954  adopted  a 
set  of  "Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal"  and  established  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surplus  Disposal.  (See  below,  p.  115.)  The  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  this  subcommittee  are  to  review  developments  in  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  surpluses,  to  assist  Fao  member  countries  in  developing 
suitable  means  of  surplus  disposal,  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  proposals,  programs,  policies,  or  transactions  of  govern- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  light  of  the 
"Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal".  Considerable  attention  was  given 
by  Fao  to  problems  affecting  the  dairy  industry.  For  example,  a 
Working  Party  on  Dried  Skim  Milk  was  established  in  Washington 
by  the  subcommittee  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  disposal  of  existing  surpluses  of  that  product.  In 
Egypt,  Fao  made  a  pilot  survey  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  sur- 
plus supplies  of  dried  skim  milk  could  be  utilized  to  raise  the  level  of 
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nutrition  and  stimulate  consumer  demand.  At  the  same  time  this 
pilot  survey,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  countries  having 
similar  problems,  assessed  possibilities  for  increasing  local  milk  sup- 
plies. Through  Fao  worldwide  information  on  the  agricultural  com- 
modity situation  is  continually  being  made  available  to  interested 
governments. 

A  proposal  by  olive  oil-producing  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
area  for  an  intergovernmental  commodity  agreement  to  stabilize  the 
olive  oil  market  was  discussed  at  the  20th  session  of  the  Fao  Council, 
and  further  consideration  is  being  given  to  this  matter.  The  United 
States  has  expressed  doubts  about  the  necessity  or  the  practicability 
of  this  proposal. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  18th  session,  in  the  summer 
of  1954.  adopted  a  resolution  constituting  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Commodity  Trade,  which  at  its  17th  session  in  the  spring  it 
had  decided,  over  U.S.  opposition,  to  establish.  This  Commission's 
main  task  is  to  recommend  measures  "to  avoid  excessive  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  and  the  volume  of  trade  in  primary  commodities, 
including  measures  aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  a  just  and  equitable 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  primary  commodities  and  the  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  in  international  trade."  In  the  U.S.  view,  these 
terms  of  reference  are  altogether  too  broad  and  vague  to  make  likely 
effective  action  on  the  part  of  the  new  Commission.  At  the  resumed 
18th  session  of  the  Council  in  December.  IS  U.N.  member  countries 
were  elected  to  the  Commission  for  staggered  terms  of  2.  3.  and  -1 
years.  Subsequent  elections  will  be  held  annually  for  3-year  terms 
for  6  of  the  IS  seats. 

Though  not  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Commission,  the  United 
States  was  elected  for  a  2-year  term.  The  U.S.  representative  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  stated  after  the  election  that  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Commodity  Trade  (Cict)  but  that  it  wished  to  be 
kept  closely  informed  of  this  work  as  it  developed,  in  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  might  be  of  assistance.  The  United  States,  he  added, 
would  be  prepared  to  reexamine  the  question  of  its  eventual  participa- 
tion after  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference  and  its  scope  of  activi- 
ties had  been  more  clearly  defined. 
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THE  INTERIM  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMODITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for 
International  Commodity  Arrangements  (Iccica)  were  reduced  to 
discharging  functions  for  convening  intergovernmental  study  groups, 
advising  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  on  the  convening  of  commodity 
conferences,  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  individual  com- 
modity study  groups  and  councils. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

In  1954  the  new  International  Sugar  Agreement,  negotiated  at  a 
U.N.  conference  in  1953,  entered  into  force,  and  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  1953  continued  in  operation.  The  United  States 
participates  in  both  of  these  agreements.  The  United  States,  however, 
is  not  considering  participation  in  the  International  Tin  Agreement, 
which  was  negotiated  at  a  U.N.  conference  that  met  in  two  sessions, 
the  first  in  1950  and  the  second  in  1953.  This  agreement  had  not  been 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  countries  to  bring  it  into  force  by 
the  end  of  1954. 

The  international  study  groups  on  cotton  and  rubber  held  their 
annual  meetings  in  1954  and  issued  reports  which,  after  surveying  the 
international  situation  of  each  commodity,  concluded  that  there  was 
no  need  for  international  agreements  on  these  commodities. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Although  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  is 
not  a  U.N.  instrument,  it  was  negotiated  under  U.N.  auspices.  It 
contains  a  set  of  rules  and  principles  by  which  member  states  agree 
to  conduct  their  mutual  foreign  trade  relations  and  provides  a  means 
for  negotiating  reductions  in  tariffs  and  other  governmentally  imposed 
barriers  to  international  trade. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  of 
the  Gatt  met  from  July  26  to  August  3, 1954,  to  frame  the  agenda  for 
the  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Gatt.  Since  the  ninth  session  was  to 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  entire  General  Agreement,  the  nations 
attending  the  ad  hoc  committee  meeting  used  the  occasion  for  an  in- 
formal and  unofficial  exchange  of  governmental  views  on  the  General 
Agreement. 

The  ninth  session  convened  in  Geneva  on  October  28,  1954.  The 
contracting  parties  undertook  a  complete  review  of  the  General  Agree- 
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ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  the  light  of  experience  gained  during 
the  7  years  of  its  application.  In  addition,  they  considered  a  long 
agenda  of  regular  business  items,  such  as  trade  complaints,  review  of 
balance-of -payments  restrictions,  and  recommendations  for  increasing 
trade  through  simplification  of  customs  administration  and  reduction 
of  consular  formalities.  In  their  review  of  the  agreement,  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  particularly  concerned  with  such  matters  as  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  functions  of  a  future  organization  for  admin- 
istering the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  United  Nations  and  other  bodies;  possible  adjustments 
in  the  agreement  to  accommodate  the  wide  divergence  in  levels  of  eco- 
nomic development  among  the  countries  that  are  contracting  parties; 
and  possible  modifications  in  the  provisions  regarding  agricultural 
quotas,  export  subsidies,  and  balance-of -payments  restrictions. 

Also  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  session  was  the  question  of  arrange- 
ments for  tariff  negotiations  with  Japan  to  be  carried  on  in  1955  within 
the  framework  of  the  General  Agreement.  At  the  eighth  session,  in 
1953,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  inviting  contracting  parties  to 
accept  a  declaration  stating  that  until  the  formal  accession  of  Japan 
to  the  General  Agreement  or  until  June  30,  1955,  their  commercial 
relations  with  Japan  would  be  based  on  the  General  Agreement.  At 
the  same  time  the  contracting  parties  invited  Japan  to  participate  in 
their  sessions  and  subsidiary  bodies.  Twenty-four  countries  have 
signed  or  accepted  the  declaration.  The  completion  of  the  projected 
tariff  negotiations  is  designed  to  enable  Japan  to  become  a  contracting 
party  to  the  General  Agreement. 

The  annual  report  of  the  contracting  parties  for  1953  prepared  by 
the  Gatt  secretariat  was  published  in  June  1954  under  the  title  Inter- 
national Trade,  1953.  In  addition  to  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  contracting  parties  during  1953,  the  report  contains  summaries  of 
recent  developments  in  the  structure  and  pattern  of  international  trade 
and  of  barriers  and  controls  existing  in  international  trade. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

During  1954  the  International  Bank  (Ibrd)  continued  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  field  of  international  finance.  Its  monetary  contribu- 
tion to  world  economic  development  was  reflected  in  new  loans  amount- 
ing to  $292.6  million  to  14  member  countries — Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France  for  French 
West  Africa,  India,  Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan.  Peru,  and  Turkey. 
These  new  credits  raised  the  total  of  Ibrd  lending  since  its  first  loan  in 
1947  to  well  over  $2  billion.  Since  1949,  when  immediate  postwar 
reconstruction  requirements  had  been  met,  the  Bank  has  made  devel- 
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opment  loans  of  over  $1.5  billion  largely  to  underdeveloped  areas  for 
a  variety  of  projects  designed  to  increase  production  and  raise  stand- 
ards of  living. 

The  Ibrd  also  continued  in  1954  to  provide  extensive  technical  guid- 
ance to  its  member  countries  on  a  wide  range  of  economic-  development 
problems.  For  example,  an  Ibrd  mission  visited  Ceylon  in  April  and 
May  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  privately  owned 
development  corporation,  and  a  similar  mission  visited  India  earlier 
in  the  year.  From  January  to  May  a  survey  mission  was  occupied  in 
Malaya  and  Singapore  preparing  recommendations  for  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  area.  A  general  survey  mission  was  sent 
to  Syria  to  assist  the  Government  in  formulating  a  long-term  develop- 
ment program.  In  February  and  March  the  President  of  the  Ibrd 
spent  4  weeks  visiting  member  countries  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  discussing  their  problems  of  economic  development.  A  mission 
left  for  Japan  in  July  to  advise  on  the  development  and  modernization 
of  its  agriculture,  and  during  the  year  the  Ibrd  issued  its  final  report 
on  the  economic  development  prospects  of  Nigeria,  recommending 
practical  measures  for  realizing  them. 

Two  features  of  the  Ibrd's  operations  during  the  year  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  significant  and  encouraging.  The  sale  of  Ibrd 
bonds  in  the  private  capital  market  has  for  some  time  served  as  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  mobilizing  private  capital  for  international  invest- 
ment. During  1954,  however,  private  investors  came  to  participate 
directly  in  loans  extended  by  the  Ibrd  to  an  increasing  extent,  and 
indications  were  that  such  private  participation  would  become  a  con- 
tinuing and  growing  part  of  its  operations.  A  still  more  conspicuous 
development  during  the  year  was  the  increasing  internationalization 
of  the  Ibrd's  financial  resources.  Of  all  its  bonds  sold  in  the  12  months 
between  July  1,  1953,  and  June  30,  1954,  investors  outside  the  United 
States  bought  three-fifths.  Now,  40  percent  of  all  funds  that  the 
Ibrd  has  had  available  to  lend  since  the  beginning  of  its  operations  has 
originated  outside  the  United  States.  This  reflects  the  great  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  world  production  and  trade  during  the 
last  5  years,  especially  in  Europe,  and  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  inter- 
national financing  of  economic  development  in  the  future. 

Adherence  of  Indonesia  and  Israel  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Ibrd  raised  its  membership  to  57  countries,  and  its  total  subscribed 
capital  to  $9,152,000,000.  The  Board  of  Directors  having  suspended 
Czechoslovakia  from  membership  effective  December  31,  1953,  for 
failure  to  make  payment  of  that  part  of  its  subscription  due  in  gold  or 
dollars,  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  absence  of  further  action,  ceased  to  be 
a  member  on  December  31, 1954. 
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International  Monetary  Fund 

The  attention  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (Imf)  during 
1954,  as  in  the  past,  was  focused  on  promoting  sound  foreign  exchange 
policies  and  practices  by  member  governments.  In  this  regard,  the 
Imf  gave  more  active  consideration  to  the  prospects  for,  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in,  the  restoration  of  currency  convertibility.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  central  responsibility  of  the  Imf  was  facilitated  both  by 
the  continuation  of  the  favorable  international  payments  situation  of 
the  previous  year  and  by  a  welcome  trend  in  governmental  policy 
toward  a  freer  system  of  world  trade  and  payments. 

The  Imf  carried  on  its  third  series  of  annual  consultations  on  ex- 
change restrictions  maintained  by  member  countries  under  the  Articles 
of  Agreement.  In  these  consultations  the  Imf  and  the  consulting 
countries  examine  the  underlying  causes  of  the  restrictions,  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  reducing  their  intensity,  and  the  means 
for  achieving  further  progress.  With  the  general  improvement  in 
the  international  payments  situation,  particular  attention  was  given 
in  1954  to  the  possibilities  for  relaxing  discriminatory  restrictions 
affecting  transactions  with  the  dollar  area.  The  Imf  also  continued 
its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  and  simplification  of  multiple 
exchange  rate  systems  utilized  by  various  countries. 

The  Imf  issued  its  Fifth  Annual  Report  on  Exchange  Restrictions 
in  1954.  It  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  and  consulted  with 
them  on  financial  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  imports  and  to  other  trade  matters.  The  furnish- 
ing of  technical  assistance  to  its  members  on  problems  of  internal  and 
external  finance  continued  to  be  a  significant  activity  of  the  Imf. 

Indonesia  and  Israel  joined  the  Imf  in  1954.  Afghanistan  and  the 
Eepublic  of  Korea  were  accepted  for  membership  and  are  in  process 
of  taking  the  final  steps  preparatory  to  formal  entry.  Czecho- 
slovakia's membership  was  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with 
certain  basic  requirements  of  the  Imf  Articles  of  Agreement. 

Regional  Economic  Commissions 

The  three  regional  economic  commissions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council — the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece),  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe),  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla) — continued  during 
1954  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  economic  problems 
common  to  the  governments  of  the  respective  regions.  In  meetings  of 
special  committees  and  study  groups,  as  well  as  in  the  plenary  sessions, 
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these  Commissions  addressed  themselves  to  matters  that  the  countries 
of  the  region  felt  were  of  particular  concern  to  them  and  could  best  be 
approached  in  these  bodies.  The  secretariats  of  the  three  Commissions, 
which  are  parts  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  continued  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  technical  reports  and  general  surveys,  increasingly  used  as 
basic  source  material  for  economic  planning.  In  Ecafe  and  Ecla, 
major  attention  was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  economic  development 
as  it  applied  to  the  large  proportion  of  underdeveloped  countries  in 
these  two  regions. 

The  question  of  interregional  cooperation  among  the  three  Commis- 
sions received  considerable  attention  during  the  year  and  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  scheduled  for  discussion  at  the  respective 
plenary  sessions  in  1955. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE 

The  Annual  Survey  of  the  European  Economic  Situation,  prepared 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  was  again  outstanding  for  its 
scholarship  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  European  economic  ques- 
tions and  was  the  main  document  for  consideration  at  the  Ece's  annual 
plenary  session.  In  its  comments  on  the  survey,  the  United  States 
emphasized  the  reasons  for  confidence  in  continued  high-level  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe.  The 
survey  included  a  special  section  on  the  less  developed  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  which  led  a  working  group  of  the  Southern  Euro- 
pean countries  themselves  to  study  their  development  problems  in- 
tensively during  the  year  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  Ece's  1955 
session. 

Two  Ece  committees,  one  on  the  development  of  trade  and  the  other 
on  agricultural  problems  (staffed  jointly  by  Ece  and  Fao)  resumed 
regular  meetings  during  1954.  Basic  disagreement  between  Commun- 
ist and  non-Communist  members  of  the  Commission  on  appropriate 
issues  and  procedures  for  these  committees  had  kept  them  from  meet- 
ing for  several  years.  The  year  was  again  marked  by  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  East  European  countries  in  the  technical  committees, 
several  of  these  countries  submitting  economic  data  and  discussing 
common  problems  in  the  committees  for  the  first  time  in  the  Commis- 
sion's history.  More  active  East  European  participation  in  the  com- 
mittees and  the  continued  improvement  in  the  West  European  eco- 
nomic situation  led  to  a  review  of  much  of  the  technical  work  of  the 
committees  to  obtain  concentration  on  the  most  urgent  current  eco- 
nomic issues  of  broad  European  interest.  As  a  full  member  of  the 
Commission,  the  United  States  not  only  participated  in  this  review  of 
the  committees'  work  program,  but  also  was  represented  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  various  technical  committees. 
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During  the  year  the  committees  and  their  secretariats  published 
periodic  reports  on  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  Europe  of 
coal,  steel,  timber,  and  certain  agricultural  products.  A  comprehen- 
sive report  on  European,  Housing  Progress  and  Policies  in  1953  was 
also  issued,  in  addition  to  other  special  studies  on  coal,  steel,  electric 
power,  and  intra-European  trade. 

The  17th  session  of  Ecosoc  approved  the  admission  to  full  member- 
ship in  the  Commission  of  those  consultative  members  that  had  been 
determined  by  the  General  Assembly  as  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  result,  only  Italy  applied  and  has  become 
a  full  member  of  the  Ece. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

Through  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (Ecafe)  ,  its  subsidiary  groups,  and  ad  hoc  technical  confer- 
ences and  working  parties,  the  participating  nations  of  the  region — 
extending  from  Japan  to  Afghanistan — together  with  member  states 
outside  the  region  having  interests  in  the  Pacific,  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  share  basic  knowledge  and  current  information  in  various  eco- 
nomic and  technological  fields.  The  United  States  is  a  full  member 
of  this  Commission. 

At  Ecate's  10th  session  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  in  February  1954.  the 
deliberations  highlighted  three  major  themes:  the  need  for  raising 
living  standards  in  Asia,  the  methods  available  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
and  national  and  international  efforts  in  this  direction.  Preceding 
this  plenary  session  were  the  meetings  of  the  Commission's  two  major 
subsidiary  bodies,  the  Inland  Transport  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Industry  and  Trade.  A  leading  accomplishment  of  the  latter 
group — in  response  to  the  growing  interest  of  member  governments  in 
these  fields — was  the  establishment  of  two  new  subcommittees,  one  on 
mineral  resources  development  (which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Novem- 
ber) and  the  other  on  trade. 

Other  important  meetings  of  Commission  bodies  during  the  year 
included  those  of  the  subcommittee  on  electric  power,  railways,  and  in- 
land waterways.  A  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians  took  place 
in  March,  and  a  Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Resources 
Development  was  held  in  May,  which  participants  from  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
considered  a  very  successful  example  of  international  technical  co- 
operation. The  Working  Party  on  Financing  Economic  Develop- 
ment continued  its  highly  valuable  efforts  to  assemble  basic  materials 
in  this  field. 

As  the  result  of  a  resolution  approved  by  the  17th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  all  associate  members  of  Ecafe  that  have 
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been  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  as  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  are  eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  Commis- 
sion. States  in  this  category  that  have  become  full  members  are 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla)  continued 
in  1954  its  economic,  technological,  and  statistical  studies  designed  to 
assist  the  Latin  American  governments  in  dealing  with  their  immedi- 
ate problems  and  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  formulation  and  coordina- 
tion of  their  economic  development  policies.  Special  attention  was 
given  in  1954  to  problems  of  economic  development  and  to  cooperative 
projects  with  the  Organization  of  American  States  for  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  in  November. 

No  plenary  session  of  Ecla  was  held  in  1954,  but  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  met  twice.  The  first  meeting  in  February  reviewed  the 
Commission's  work  program  and  approved  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  This  meeting  also 
approved  the  program  of  work  and  priorities  for  1954r-55,  which  in- 
cluded projects  on  economic  growth  and  the  technique  of  programing 
for  economic  development,  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  industry 
and  mining,  international  trade,  and  the  annual  Economic  Survey 
mentioned  below. 

The  second  Committee  of  the  Whole  meeting,  in  July,  noted  with 
approval  the  request  made  at  the  10th  Inter- American  Conference 
for  the  collaboration  of  Ecla  in  the  preparations  for  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  November. 
Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  Ecla  secretariat  prepared  a  study  on 
problems  of  economic  development  in  Latin  America  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  them.  A  Preparatory  Group,  consisting  of  six  Latin 
American  economists,  was  appointed  to  formulate  recommendations 
and  projects  based  upon  this  study.  The  secretariat  study  and  the 
Preparatory  Group's  recommendations,  to  several  of  which  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  subscribe,  were  incorporated  in  a  document  en- 
titled International  Cooperation  in  a  Latin  American  Development 
Policy,  which  was  submitted  as  part  of  the  documentation  for  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting. 

The  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  prepared  by  the  Ecla 
secretariat  and  published  in  1954,  examined  the  trends  of  economic 
growth,  analyzed  the  balance  of  payments  and  international  capital 
movements,  and  presented  statistics  relating  to  foreign  trade,  the 
monetary  situation,  industry,  and  agriculture.  The  survey  is  perhaps 
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the  most  important  example  of  the  analytical  and  statistical  work 
undertaken  by  Ecla. 

The  Ecla  secretariat  also  published  in  1954  a  Study  of  the  Prospects 

of  Inter-Latin  American  Trade  (Southern  Zone  of  the  Region)  and 
Possibilities  for  the  Development  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in 
Latin  America  (a  joint  study  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation (Fao)). 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

The  three  regional  Commissions  have  organized  many  joint  activi- 
ties with  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and  there 
is  a  constant  interchange  of  technical  and  statistical  information 
among  them.  A  major  joint  project  involving  Ecla  and  Fao  in  1954 
was  the  Meeting  of  Latin  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Experts  held  in 
Buenos  Aires,  for  which  the  principal  document  was  Wood  Pulp  and 
Paper  Resources  and  Prospects,  prepared  by  Fao  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  secretariats  of  Ecla,  Ece  and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco). 

An  important  continuing  joint  activity  of  Ecla  and  U.N.  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  (Untaa)  is  a  program  for  training  Latin 
American  economists  on  problems  of  economic  development.  The 
program  includes  theoretical  training  in  economics  and  statistics, 
combined  with  research  in  which  trainees  work  on  special  development 
studies  involving  their  own  individual  countries.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  help  meet  the  shortage  of  trained  economists  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Ece  and  Fao  continue  to  maintain  joint  secretariat  units  in 
forestry,  to  service  the  Ece  Timber  Committee  and  Fao's  European 
Forestry  Activities,  and  in  agriculture,  to  provide  common  European 
agricultural  data  both  to  Fao  and  Ece  and  to  service  the  Ece  Agricul- 
ture Committee  or  related  governmental  activities.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  provides  considerable  data  and  participates 
in  Ece  working  parties  in  such  fields  as  coordination  of  transport, 
productivity,  and  labor  problems  generally.  Ecafe  has  had  extensive 
cooperative  arrangements,  especially  with  Untaa  and  Fao.  For  ex- 
ample, Ecafe  and  Untaa  cooperated  in  a  housing  survey  and  seminar, 
in  establishment  of  a  Kailway  Training  Center  in  Pakistan,  in  a  tour 
of  cottage-industry  leaders  to  Japan,  and  in  a  seminar  on  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  public  enterprises  in  industrial  fields. 
Ecafe  and  Fao  maintain  an  agricultural  division  in  Ecafe  which  is 
intended  to  produce  the  technical  agricultural  surveys  and  data  re- 
quired for  both  Ecafe  and  Fao  programs.  In  addition,  the  Ecafe 
Bureau  of  Flood  Control  is  engaged  in  numerous  activities  of  concern 
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to  agriculture,  in  which  Fao  participates.  Ilo  has  supplied  technical 
data  on  various  subjects  to  Ecafe  and,  with  Unesco,  has  cooperated 
in  technical  training  of  personnel  for  economic  development.  Unesco 
assistance  in  training  and  in  scientific  research  has  also  been  made 
available  for  various  Ecaee  meetings  and  projects. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Technical  Assistance 

In  1954  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram won  increasing  confidence  from  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. During  the  course  of  the  year,  1,604  experts  were  sent  out  under 
the  program  and  1,599  fellowships  were  awarded  to  nationals  of  under- 
developed countries  for  study  abroad.  On  an  average  throughout 
the  year,  the  program  had  at  any  given  time  approximately  930  ex- 
perts in  the  field  and  approximately  600  fellows  in  training.  At  the 
Technical  Assistance  Conference  held  in  November  1954,  Sen.  H. 
Alexander  Smith  characterized  the  program  as  follows:  "In  pooling 
our  knowledge  through  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram we  are  not  only  helping  people  but  we  are  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  This  is  doubly  rewarding.  Not  only  are  immediate 
problems  solved  but  the  groundwork  is  also  laid  for  greater  progress 
in  the  future.    The  program  grows  on  its  own  successes." 

FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Fifth  Technical  Assistance  Conference  was  held  in  November 
1954.  For  calendar  year  1955,  representatives  of  60  governments  (ex- 
clusive of  the  United  States)  made  pledges  totaling  $12,896,621  (as 
of  December  31, 1954),  thereby  increasing  their  pledges  on  an  average 
of  15  percent  over  the  year  before.  Major  pledges  (in  dollar  equiv- 
alents) were  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,240,000;  Canada,  $1,500,000; 
France,  $1,448,571;  the  U.S.S.B.,  $1,000,000;  the  Netherlands,  $660,- 
000;  Sweden,  $579,935 ;  Denmark,  $550,166 ;  Australia,  $500,000 ;  India, 
$400,000;  and  Norway,  $400,000.  (For  a  more  complete  breakdown 
of  contributions  in  1954,  see  Appendix  II. ) 

The  U.S.  Congress  in  1954  appropriated  $9,957,621  to  complete 
payment  of  the  U.S.  pledge  made  previously  for  the  operation  of  the 
program  in  calendar  year  1954  (Mutual  Security  Act,  1955).    To  this 
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appropriation  the  Congress  added  the  proviso  "That  no  commitment 
for  the  calendar  year  1955  or  thereafter  shall  be  pledged  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  until  the  Congress  appropriates  for  said  purpose." 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress,  the  U.S.  representative 
at  the  pledging  conference  refrained  from  making  a  pledge  to  the 
1955  program.  However,  the  President  authorized  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  state  that  he  was  prepared  to  request  from  the  Congress  funds 
for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  1955  program,  and  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  program  would  continue  to  operate  at  least  on  its  present 
level  and  that  in  the  future  it  would  obtain  increasing  support  from 
all  governments. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  contributed  4  million  rubles  (approxi- 
mately $1  million)  to  the  program  for  1953  and  an  equal  amount  for 
1954,  pledged  a  similar  sum  for  1955.  The  availability  of  the  Soviet 
contribution  in  rubles  only  has  precluded  its  use  except  for  sending 
Russian  experts  to  the  field,  making  training  grants  in  Russia,  and 
procuring  Russian  supplies  or  equipment;  and  none  of  the  rubles  so 
far  actually  available  to  the  program  had  been  used  by  the  end  of  1951. 

A  major  development  took  place  during  the  year  in  the  organization 
of  the  program.  Under  the  present  system,  funds  from  the  central 
account  have  been  allocated  to  the  participating  agencies  largely  on 
the  basis  of  predetermined  percentages.  While  this  system  has  given 
a  certain  assurance  to  these  agencies  concerning  the  funds  that  might 
be  at  their  disposal,  it  has  also  tended  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  various  recipient  countries  to  establish  their  desired  propor- 
tions of  activity  in  the  major  fields  of  the  program.  In  an  effort  to 
promote  more  effective  country  planning,  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
ninth  session,  on  November  26,  1954,  adopted,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  a  resolution  that  will  base  agency 
allocations  on  the  programs  drawn  up  in  the  various  recipient  coun- 
tries as  subsequently  approved.  This  procedure  was  made  subject, 
however,  to  the  important  proviso  that  the  amount  allocated  to  each 
of  the  agencies  should  not  normally  be  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  it  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  development  of 
the  country  programs,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.N.  resident  representative  for  coordinating  the  consultations  be- 
tween the  governments  and  the  participating  agencies  and  for  the 
drafting  of  the  final  plan.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  plan  provided 
that  the  annual  proposed  program  should  be  approved  by  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee  (Tac)  before  it  could  become  effective, 
with  subsequent  confirmation  of  allocations  to  the  participating  agen- 
cies by  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolution  made  clear,  however, 
that  Tac  review  of  the  program  should  not  deal  with  country  alloca- 
tions, with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  program,  or  with  the  national 
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development  plans  of  the  respective  governments,  but  should  be  con- 
cerned with  overall  priorities,  evaluation  of  projects,  and  program 
interrelationships.  The  new  arrangements  were  to  be  effective  for 
planning  purposes  in  1955  and  operationally  in  1956.  For  1955  the 
same  financial  arrangements  would  prevail  as  for  1954;  that  is,  75 
percent  of  the  available  funds  would  be  automatically  available  for 
allocation  to  the  participating  agencies  under  the  percentage  formula. 

In  expressing  support  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  recom- 
mendation, the  U.S.  delegation  emphasized  at  the  ninth  General 
Assembly  the  importance  that  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  role 
of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  technical  and  operational  aspects  of 
the  program. 

Throughout  the  year  coordination  between  the  multilateral  and  the 
U.S.  bilateral  programs  continued  to  develop  without  drastic  changes 
in  procedure.  Two  meetings  were  held  between  the  members  of  the 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Board  (Tab)  and  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  his  top  staff  members.  Work- 
ing relationships  in  the  field  continued  to  provide  the  backbone  of  the 
coordination  effort,  with  increased  understanding  in  many  countries. 
Documentary  exchange  procedures  as  between  headquarters  were 
carefully  reviewed  and  improved,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
personal  visits  by  both  headquarters  officials  and  field  experts  took 
place  on  a  two-way  basis  between  Washington  and  United  Nations 
and  specialized- agency  headquarters. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  expanded  program  continued  in  1954  largely  along  previous 
lines.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  increasing  evidence  of  becoming 
firmly  established  through  projects  designed  to  promote  long-term 
economic  development.  Activities  under  the  program  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows : 

Public  Administration 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (Untaa) 
assisted  the  Turkish  Government  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  for  Turkey  and  the  Middle  East  in  1953.  Beginning 
in  1955,  the  six  U.N.  experts  provided  for  its  faculty  will  be  with- 
drawn progressively  and  their  responsibilities  taken  over  by  Turkish 
experts.  The  U.S.  bilateral  program  has  collaborated  closely  with 
the  United  Nations  on  this  project.  Nearly  200  civil  servants  have 
completed  courses  at  the  Institute. 

Similarly,  in  Costa  Eica  an  Advanced  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration was  established  as  a  U.N.  technical  assistance  project  in  early 
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1954.  In  December  the  first  course  was  completed  with  the  graduation 
of  27  public  officials  from  the  five  Central  American  countries. 

Development  of  Civil  Aviation 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  has  assigned 
a  total  of  21  aviation  experts  to  Indonesia,  beginning  in  1951.  Their 
activities  have  included  the  improvement  of  airports,  the  creation  of 
a  network  of  radio  communications,  and  the  development  of  air  traffic 
services.  Indonesia,  fully  endorsing  the  experts'  proposals,  has  pur- 
chased radio  equipment  for  installation  at  30  airports  and  is  now 
working  to  improve  existing  airfields  and  establish  new  ones.  Icao 
training  experts  have  assisted  the  Government  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  permanent  aviation  training  center  in  which 
almost  300  nationals  have  so  far  been  enrolled. 

Industrial  Production 

The  Untaa  is  carrying  out  in  Yugoslavia  a  large  and  well-planned 
technical  assistance  program  in  industrial  production.  This  has  been 
closely  coordinated  with  other  foreign  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  (in- 
cluding U.S.  bilateral  economic  and  technical  aid)  as  well  as  with 
the  worker-training  program  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (Ilo).  Experts  are  beginning  to  report  improvement  in  steel 
production  methods.  Other  experts  are  assisting  Yugoslavia  in  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper,  electrical  equipment,  insecticides,  refrac- 
tory bricks  and  ceramics,  petroleum  and  lignite,  and  heavy  equipment 
such  as  mining  and  road-building  machinery.  Under  the  Ilo  pro- 
gram, a  large  number  of  qualified  Yugoslav  workers  and  technicians 
are  sent  abroad  for  training,  chiefly  to  Western  Europe. 

Agricultural  Production 

In  Iraq,  a  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  farm- 
machinery  specialist  has  trained  operators  and  mechanics  in  the  use 
of  agricultural  machinery  imported  by  the  Government.  More  than 
100  Iraqis  have  already  been  trained.  An  expert  on  small  implements 
is  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  on  the  introduction  of 
small  tools,  such  as  scythes  and  plows,  and  local  blacksmiths  are 
turning  out  tools  according  to  the  expert's  design. 

Too  much  or  too  little  water  lessens  agricultural  production  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  East  Pakistan  in  an  area  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rice,  jute,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops,  Fao  has  been  assist- 
ing the  Government  for  several  years  in  the  development  of  a  drainage 
and  irrigation  plan.  A  gravity  drainage  system  to  remove  monsoon 
fioodwaters  and  irrigation  by  pumping  from  the  Ganges  River  during 
the  dry  growing  season  are  contemplated.   To  assist  in  carrying  out 
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the  plan,  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  will  furnish  excavation  equip- 
ment, pumps,  and  flow  regulators.  Under  the  Colombo  Plan,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  furnish  a  steam  powerplant  for  the  pumps. 

In  Syria  Fao  has  been  specially  concerned  with  an  important  wheat- 
growing  district  that  suffers  from  insufficient  drinking  water  to  last 
through  the  year.  The  Syrian  Government  will  furnish  funds  for 
well  drilling  as  a  means  of  implementing  the  surveys  and  hydrologic 
analyses  that  the  Fao  expert  has  prepared. 

Auxiliary  Services  to  Industry 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  through  the  Ilo  training- within- 
industry  program.  In  India  a  training-within-industry  expert  has 
been  working  in  the  textile  industry  since  August  1953  and  has  trained 
several  hundred  supervisors  and  foremen,  with  notable  improvements 
in  production.  In  Pakistan  an  Ilo  expert  conducted  a  series  of  courses 
for  introducing  training-within-industry  methods,  and  this  work  is 
now  being  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Health  Services 

The  steady  advance  since  1948  of  jungle  yellow  fever  from  South 
America  toward  Mexico,  through  Panama  and  Central  America,  where 
it  had  been  absent  for  a  generation,  points  up  the  persistent  vigilance 
required  to  keep  this  disease  under  control.  The  presence  of  the 
Aedes  aegypti,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  carrier,  in  Mexican 
ports  and  in  American  cities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  constitutes  a  situ- 
ation ideal  for  the  international  spread  of  yellow  fever.  Con- 
trol of  the  Aedes  aegypti  will  minimize  this  possibility,  and  the 
elimination  of  this  mosquito  would  effectively  prevent  such  spread. 
The  World  Health  Organization  (Who),  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  (Unicef),  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  joined  forces 
during  1954  in  a  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  the  Aedes  aegypti 
mosquito  from  Mexico.  A  Who  consultant  arrived  in  July,  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  Merida,  and  began  the  intensive  training  of 
local  personnel.  Almost  1,500  city  blocks  were  covered  in  the  initial 
survey  which  found  an  Aedes  aegypti  index  of  approximately  30  per- 
cent. This  represents  a  serious  situation  and  emphasizes  the  need 
for  the  eradication  program. 

Tuberculosis  control  receives  important  emphasis  from  the  Who. 
Who  opened  a  chest  clinic  in  early  1954  at  Baghdad  (Iraq),  getting 
dispensary  services  and  a  training  program  under  way  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Through  a  similar  center  in  Tehran  (Iran) ,  Who 
is  again  demonstrating  the  long-term  effort  that  is  necessary  for 
effective  progress  in  the  field  of  health. 
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Education 

Training  of  teachers  for  national  school  systems  represents  a  wise 
investment  for  economic  development.  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  experts  in  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  have  organized  courses  at  the  University  of 
Liberia's  School  of  Education,  providing  training  for  in-service 
teachers  and  helping  educational  authorities  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books. At  the  university  level,  science  experts  have  organized  courses 
and  assisted  with  the  improvement  of  laboratory  facilities.  In 
Afghanistan  Unesco  carried  forward  through  1954  activities  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  class  teaching  methods,  the  preparation 
of  a  methods  textbook,  the  organization  of  in-service  training  courses, 
and  the  establishment  of  model  schools  for  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers.  There  has  been  active  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  bilateral 
program  in  this  project. 

Increasing  the  Productivity  of  the  Land 

The  problems  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food  to  their 
peoples  and  of  improving  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  their 
rural  populations  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  many  countries  in  1954.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
promoting  international  cooperation  and  international  technical  as- 
sistance iii  regard  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
food  and  agricultural  products  and  for  raising  nutritional  levels  rests 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao).  However,  be- 
cause of  the  indivisible  relationship  between  agricultural  and  general 
economic  problems,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  also  consider  from  time  to  time  various  economic  problems 
arising  out  of  agricultural  and  food  situations.  For  example,  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1954  paid 
special  attention  to  the  food  and  agriculture  situation  as  related  to 
such  other  aspects  of  the  world  economy  as  international  trade,  price 
problems,  and  economic  development  generally.  In  addition,  these 
two  U.N.  organs  considered  such  problems  of  agrarian  structures 
and  institutions  as  land  tenure  in  relation  to  increasing  agricultural 
productivity  and  economic  development  and  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  world  food  reserve.  These  international  activities,  carried  on  with 
relatively  limited  financing,  supplement  and  strengthen  the  much  more 
extensive  national,  regional,  and  private  agricultural  development 
programs  already  under  way  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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THE  WORK  OF  FAO 

A  major  shift  of  emphasis  in  Fao's  program  to  increase  the  world's 
food  supply  was  reflected  in  its  1954  activities.  During  the  year  the 
organization  began  to  carry  out,  in  cooperation  with  member  govern- 
ments, the  recommendation  of  its  1953  Conference  that  governments 
should  consider  shifting  their  agricultural  policies  toward  selective 
expansion  of  products  needed  for  nutritional  purposes  in  areas  of 
greatest  need,  rather  than  indiscriminate  expansion  of  food  and 
agricultural  production. 

This  action  was  taken  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  surpluses  of  certain  commodities  were  piling  up  in  some  regions 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  more  than  half  of  the  world  production  of 
foods  urgently  needed  for  nutritional  requirements  still  needs  to  be 
increased.  Fao  sent  teams  to  work  with  individual  member  govern- 
ments, especially  in  Latin  America  and  the  Near  East,  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  analyzing  their  agricultural  production  programs.  Re- 
gional meetings  also  were  held  on  problems  of  selective  expansion  at 
which  the  entire  food  and  agricultural  position  was  analyzed  and 
recommendations  for  governmental  action  were  made.  Consultations 
with  member  governments  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  also  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  regional  meeting  on  selective  expansion  to  be  held 
in  that  region  in  1955.  These  activities  are  only  a  small  beginning 
toward  the  enormous  tasks  still  ahead  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
world  food  production  and  distribution. 

A  second  activity  promoted  by  Fao  in  1954  was  the  development 
of  the  "Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal,"  which  are  now  being  referred 
to  member  governments  for  their  consideration  as  policy  guides  in 
carrying  out  surplus  disposal  programs.  The  formulation  of  these 
principles  resulted  from  the  policy  discussions  on  surplus  disposal 
of  the  1953  Fao  Conference  and  in  the  Fao's  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  (Ccp).  The  United  States  participated  in  discussions  of 
the  Ccp's  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Disposal,  which  was 
established  in  Washington.    (See  also  p.  99  above.) 

The  technical,  economic,  and  statistical  work  of  Fao  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  fisheries,  and  nutrition  continued  throughout  1954  along 
established  lines.  The  number  of  countries  ratifying  or  adhering  to 
the  International  Plant  Protection  Convention  increased  from  17  in 
1953  to  24  in  1954.  The  fundamental  objective  of  Fao's  work  in  plant 
protection,  as  well  as  in  other  technical  fields,  is  the  strengthening  of 
national  food  and  agricultural  services.  Governments  participating 
in  these  activities  contribute  significantly  both  in  funds  and  in  sup- 
porting personnel.  For  example,  contributions  far  exceeding  Fao's 
investment  of  $150,000  in  1954  were  made  to  the  international  locust- 
control  program  in  the  Near  East  by  Egypt,  France,  India,  Iran, 
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Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  United  States  under  its  bilateral  technical 
assistance  program.  Six  governments  are  now  contributing  funds  for 
the  European  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Commission,  which  came  into 
formal  existence  in  1954.  All  the  Asian  members  of  the  International 
Eice  Commission  contribute  toward  its  rice  research  and  testing  ac- 
tivities, and  India  furnishes  the  services  of  the  Cuttock  Eesearch 
Station. 

The  work  of  an  Fao  expert  in  date  processing  has  resulted  in  an 
investment  in  machinery  purchased  in  the  United  States  greatly  ex- 
ceeding Fao's  contribution  of  the  expert's  salary  and  travel.  Fao's 
technical  assistance  to  Ceylon  in  introducing  marine  engines  into  small 
fishing  boats  is  now  being  supplemented  by  capital  from  the  Colombo 
Plan  for  Ceylon's  purchase  of  engines  and  other  fishing  gear. 

Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  agricultural  extension  activities 
in  1954,  which  the  United  States  has  always  strongly  supported.  For 
example,  Fao  cooperated  with  the  Caribbean  Commission,  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  the  U.S.  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  and  local  governments  in  organizing  a  Carib- 
bean Agricultural  Extension  Development  Center.  This  action  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  regional  program  of  activities  involving 
intercountry  cooperation  in  the  training  of  agricultural  extension 
leaders  and  the  establishment  of  effective  national  and  provincial 
agricultural  extension  services.  Fao  assisted  the  Netherlands  in  or- 
ganizing the  second  Netherlands  Extension  Training  Center  on  meth- 
ods of  agricultural  work,  with  trainees  from  10  European  and  Near 
Eastern  countries.  An  active  part  was  played  by  Fao  in  organizing 
the  second  Andean  Agricultural  Extension  Training  Center  in  Peru 
for  countries  of  the  Andean  region.  This  was  a  joint  project  of  Fao, 
the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and  Servicio 
Cooperativo  Inter- Americano  de  Produccion  Alimentos  (Sctpa),  an 
agency  organized  in  Peru  by  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United 
States.  Trainees  were  given  an  intensive  course  of  lectures  in  extension 
methods  and  philosophy,  followed  by  a  period  of  actual  field  work 
in  Peru  under  the  guidance  of  local  Scipa  extension  agents.  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  Fao  experts  are  being  sent  to  work  with  individual 
governments  to  assist  them  in  establishing  better  agricultural  exten- 
sion services. 

LAND  REFORM 

Governments'  interest  in  "land  reform"  as  a  part  of  the  problem 
of  economic  development  continued  to  be  expressed  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly  during  1954  and  also 
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in  Fao,  where  specific  activities  were  carried  on  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  "Keform  of  Agrarian  Structures"  adopted  by  the  seventh  Fao 
Conference  in  1953.  A  study  entitled  Progress  in  Land  Reform, 
compiled  by  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  with  the  assistance  of  Fao, 
reported  on  a  worldwide  basis  for  the  first  time  concerning  the  nature 
of  land-tenure  arrangements  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  and  on 
the  principal  legislative  and  other  measures  being  taken  to  improve 
land  tenure  and  agrarian  conditions  generally.  The  debate  on  this 
report  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  subsequently  in  Fao 
indicated  an  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  some  countries  in  land 
distribution  and  in  public  financing  of  land  reforms.  Some  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  emphasized  that  "land  reform"  as  origi- 
nally defined  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1952  does  not 
consist  solely  of  land  distribution  but,  more  importantly,  involves 
improvements  in  many  agrarian  institutions  and  services,  such  as 
land-tenure  arrangements,  provision  of  adequate  credit,  land  registra- 
tion and  surveys,  formation  of  various  kinds  of  cooperatives,  and 
promotion  of  agricultural  extension,  research,  and  education. 

During  1954  Fao  completed  several  studies  on  various  aspects  of 
land  tenure.  As  urged  by  the  United  States,  Fao  gave  high  priority 
to  provision  of  technical  assistance  on  specific  land-tenure  problems  of 
individual  governments  and  on  the  organization  of  regional  meetings. 
An  Fao  seminar  on  land  problems  was  held  in  Thailand  late  in  1954, 
to  which  agricultural  administrators  from  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Laos,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam  were  invited.  Work  by  the 
Fao  staff  in  the  Near  East  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  seminar  on  land 
problems  to  be  held  in  1955.  This  seminar  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
3-month  training  course  organized  by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  with  Fao's  cooperation. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

An  indication  of  the  concern  some  governments  continue  to  have 
about  international  food  reserves,  prices,  and  trade  was  the  item 
entitled  "World  Food  Reserves"  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth 
General  Assembly  by  Costa  Rica.  This  proposal  was  designed  to  (1) 
help  meet  emergency  famines,  (2)  establish  buffer  stocks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  (3) 
encourage  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
acts.  During  the  Assembly's  debate,  however,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
various  proposals  for  an  international  emergency  food  reserve  had 
been  studied  and  rejected  both  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  by  Fao  over  a  period  of  years.    The  U.S.  position  on  the  Costa 
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Eican  proposal  was  that  most  of  tlie  responsibility  for  meeting  emer- 
gencies rests  with  national  governments  or  private  bodies,  and  that 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have  already  estab- 
lished such  additional  arrangements  for  international  action  in  this 
field  as  appeared  practicable  at  this  time.  The  Assembly  decided  to 
take  no  substantive  action  on  the  Costa  Eican  item,  but  requested  Fao 
to  prepare  a  factual  report  on  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
various  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  international  food  reserves. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development 

Most  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  United  Nations  continue  to 
regard  financing  of  economic  development  as  the  most  difficult  long- 
term  problem  to  be  solved  if  they  are  to  achieve  significant  increases 
in  their  standards  of  living.  Accordingly,  during  1954  both  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  this  question. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

At  its  17th  session,  in  the  spring  of  195±,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  had  before  it  two  studies  prepared  by  the  U.X.  Secretariat 
that  were  concerned  with  encouraging  an  expansion  of  the  interna- 
tional flow  of  private  capital.  The  first  was  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
volume  and  direction  of  the  international  flow  of  private  capital  dur- 
ing the  postwar  years;  the  second  was  a  review  of  measures  taken  by 
governments  to  increase  international  private  investment. 

Consonant  with  our  general  views  regarding  the  methods  that 
should  be  employed  to  assist  the  financing  of  economic  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas,  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Council, 
Preston  Hotchkis,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  role  of  private 
investment  in  worldwide  economic  development.  He  argued  that  it 
can  perform  an  increasingly  important  function  in  this  field  provided 
steps  are  taken  to  create  conditions  making  for  a  favorable  interna- 
tional investment  climate,  and  he  stressed  the  potential  contribution 
of  private  initiative  to  economic  development  in  terms  of  technicians, 
ideas  and  skills,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  financial  investment.  After 
reviewing  various  factors  that  have  operated  as  a  brake  on  the  poten- 
tial investor  overseas,  he  urged  that  underdeveloped  countries  solicit 
the  active  interest  of  the  American  investor  by  demonstrating  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  and  that  reasonable 
efforts  are  being  made  to  meet  his  legitimate  requirements. 

The  United  States  joined  with  a  number  of  other  countries  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  that,  after  recognizing  the  necessity  for  action 
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by  underdeveloped  countries  to  remove  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
capital,  made  a  number  of  recommendations  applicable  to  both 
capital-importing  and  capital-exporting  countries.  These  recommen- 
dations concerned  negotiation  of  treaties  on  double  taxation,  insurance 
of  certain  nonbusiness  risks,  administrative  practices  affecting  private 
investors,  discrimination,  repatriation  of  earnings  and  withdrawal 
of  capital,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  on  foreign  investment 
opportunities. 

Although  there  were  considerable  differences  among  the  under- 
developed countries  on  the  Council  concerning  the  role  to  be  played 
by  private  capital  in  their  economic  development,  they  did,  in  general, 
agree  that  private  capital  had  an  important  part  to  play  and  that 
appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  it  to  do  so.  After 
lengthy  consideration,  the  Council  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations on  this  subject  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive, Koger  W.  Straus,  reiterated  the  importance  that  the  United 
States  attaches  to  encouraging  private  capital  to  play  its  full  part 
in  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  The  As- 
sembly endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  by  a  large  majority. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  General  Assembly  had  voted  a 
comprehensive  set  of  recommendations  designed  to  encourage  inter- 
national private  investment.  Their  adoption  was  widely  regarded 
as  offsetting  the  so-called  nationalization  resolution  of  the  seventh 
General  Assembly  2  years  before,  which  had  stressed  the  right  of 
member  countries  to  dispose  of  their  natural  resources  without  any 
counterbalancing  provision  regarding  the  rights  and  interests  of 
foreign  private  investors. 

SPECIAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  special  U.N.  fund  for  grants-in-aid  and 
long-term  low-interest  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries  continued 
to  be  a  major  subject  of  discussion  during  1954.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  18th  session  in  the  summer  had  before  it  the 
comments  of  governments  on  the  extent  to  which  they  were  prepared 
to  support  such  a  fund.  It  also  had  before  it  an  interim  report  by 
Eaymond  Scheyven  (Belgium),  former  President  of  the  Council, 
on  the  results  of  his  consultations  with  member  governments  on  this 
matter,  which  he  had  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  1953  resolution  of 
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the  eighth  General  Assembly.  In  making  his  report,  Mr.  Scheyven 
emphasized  the  critical  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  the  great  contribution  that  such  a  fund  could,  in  his  view,  make 
to  their  solution.  He  reported  that  his  consultations  showed  that  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  more  developed  comitries  were  now 
prepared  to  support  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund. 

While  the  underdeveloped  comitries  were  generally  anxious  to  move 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  new  development  fund  in  the  United 
Nations,  several  of  the  more  developed  comitries,  including  the  United 
States,  were  not  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  support  such  an 
undertaking.  .The  United  States  reiterated  that  it  was  prepared 
to  consider  U.S.  support  of  a  new  U.N.  development  fund  only  when 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  internationally  supervised  world- 
wide disarmament.  In  the  light  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
countries  that  would  have  to  carry  the  major  financial  burden  of  the 
proposed  fund,  the  Council  recommended  only  that  governments 
review  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  special  fund  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  international  situation  and  other  relevant  factors 
and  that  Mr.  Scheyven's  appointment  be  extended  to  permit  further 
consultation. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  this  matter.  The  discussion  was  highlighted  by 
Mr.  Scheyven's  presentation  of  a  complete  report  on  his  consultations, 
indicating  the  degree  of  support  governments  were  prepared  to  give 
such  a  fund.  Although  Mr.  Scheyven  argued  for  additional  multi- 
lateral action  to  help  finance  economic  development  and  pointed  to 
the  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  developed 
countries  (notably  the  Netherlands)  to  proceed  with  the  establishment 
of  a  special  fund,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  "The  essential 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund  in  the  near  future 
do  not  at  present  exist." 

Despite  Mr.  Scheyven's  conclusion,  the  Netherlands  and  the  under- 
developed countries  pressed  for  a  decision  by  the  Assembly  to  estab- 
lish the  special  fund  in  principle  and  to  draft  its  statutes.  The  more 
developed  countries,  including  the  United  States,  opposed  such  action. 
Eeconciliation  of  these  opposing  points  of  view  required  prolonged 
negotiations,  the  outcome  of  which  was  unanimous  acceptance  of  a 
compromise  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  the  fund  would  be 
established  as  soon  as  practicable,  requesting  governments  to  keep 
their  position  on  this  matter  under  review,  extending  Mr.  Scheyven's 
appointment  to  permit  continued  consultations  with  governments, 
and  requesting  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  "forms,  functions 
and  responsibilities  which  such  a  special  United  Nations  fund  for 
economic  development  might  have." 
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In  accepting  these  recommendations,  the  U.S.  representative,  Mr. 
Straus,  again  related  any  possible  U.S.  support  of  a  new  U.N.  develop- 
ment fund  to  worldwide  disarmament.  In  addition,  he  stated  that 
the  United  States  does  not  consider  that  the  new  report  called  for  by 
the  Assembly  would  provide  the  blueprint  for  such  a  fund,  but  rather 
that  it  would  constitute  a  part  of  the  orderly  exploration  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  making  of  various  ideas  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed fund,  which  might  be  useful  when  the  fund  becomes  a  practical 
possibility. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  United  Nations  for  some  years  had  been  studying  a  proposal 
to  establish  an  International  Finance  Corporation.  In  its  original 
form,  the  proposal  envisaged  an  agency  designed  to  make  loans  di- 
rectly to  private  enterprises  in  underdeveloped  countries  without  ask- 
ing for  the  guarantee  of  local  governments,  as  required  in  the  case  of 
loans  by  the  International  Bank,  and  to  participate  directly  in  equity 
investments.  The  International  Bank,  which  had  made  a  number  of 
studies  on  this  matter,  reported  to  the  18th  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  that,  while  the  proposal  had  wide  support  among 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  countries  that  would  have  to  provide 
most  of  the  capital  for  the  corporation,  including  the  United  States, 
had  not  yet  indicated  their  willingness  to  do  so.  The  Council  there- 
fore recommended  that  member  states  that  might  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  capital  for  an  International  Finance  Corporation  keep  the 
matter  under  review.  ^ 

This  proposal  was  also  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Shortly  before  the  Assembly  began  its  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  the  United  States  announced  its  willingness  to 
support  the  establishment  of  an  International  Finance  Corporation  in 
appropriate  form.  This  decision  was  followed  by  similar  decisions 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  developed  countries; 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  International 
Bank  to  prepare  draft  statutes  to  govern  the  corporation,  to  submit 
them  to  its  member  governments  for  consideration,  and  to  take  steps 
to  bring  about  agreement  on  the  statutes  among  those  governments. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation,  as  envisaged  by  the  United 
States,  would  be  organized  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank. 
It  would  make  loans  to  private  enterprise  without  the  guarantee  of 
member  governments.  Its  initial  capital  would  be  provided  by  mem- 
ber countries  through  subscriptions  to  its  stock,  but  the  corporation 
would  be  empowered  to  sell  its  obligations  and  its  portfolio  securities 
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in  private  capital  markets  to  raise  additional  funds.  The  authorized 
capital  would  be  $100  million,  of  which  the  U.S.  subscription  would 
be  approximately  $35  million.  Its  charter  would  come  into  effect 
when  $75  million  had  been  subscribed  by  a  minimum  of  30  countries. 
The  corporation  would  not  directly  provide  equity  financing — an 
important  modification  of  the  original  proposal — but  would  be  em- 
powered to  hold  securities  of  private  enterprises  bearing  interest  pay- 
able only  if  earned,  as  well  as  debentures  convertible  into  stock  when 
purchased  from  the  corporation  by  private  investors. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Finance  Corporation  was  the  most  noteworthy  new  development  in 
the  economic  sphere  at  the  1954  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
U.S.  support  of  the  proposal  was  widely  praised  in  the  United  Nations 
as  further  evidence  of  American  willingness  to  cooperate  fully  in 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  countries. 


TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Various  activities  relating  to  transportation  were  carried  on  during 
1954  under  authorization  of  the  Transport  and  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Among  these  was  an 
international  conference  on  customs  formalities  for  the  temporary  im- 
portation of  private  road  vehicles  and  for  tourism,  held  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters May  11-June  4,  1954.  With  55  nations  represented, 
including  the  United  States,  the  conference  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  called — that  of  drawing  up  and  signing  two  treaties 
designed  to  simplify  and  standardize  customs  formalities  on  automo- 
biles used  for  private  touring  purposes  and  on  the  personal  effects  and 
other  belongings  of  tourists  in  general.  The  new  treaties  are  expected 
to  provide  a  further  incentive  toward  the  development  of  international 
travel,  already  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  almost  all  nations  of  the  free  world.  The  conference  also  adopted 
a  protocol  liberalizing  the  customs  clearance  of  travel  publicity 
material.  The  United  States  signed  the  final  act  of  the  conference 
and  the  two  treaties,  but  did  not  sign  the  protocol. 

Other  projects  on  which  work  progressed  during  1954  represented 
endeavors  to  attain  international  standardization  in  two  separate 
fields.  A  committee  of  experts  on  the  transport  of  dangerous  goods 
(such  as  explosives,  compressed  gases,  inflammable  liquids  and  solids, 
poisons,  and  radioactive  substances)  met  at  Geneva  August  10-Sep- 
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tember  4.  It  produced  a  series  of  recommendations  concerning  the 
classification,  listing,  and  labeling  of  dangerous  goods  and  the  shipping 
papers  for  such  goods.  In  the  field  of  international  highway  traffic, 
two  sets  of  recommendations,  also  prepared  by  groups  of  experts,  and 
relating  respectively  to  uniform  road  signs  and  signals  and  to  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  motor  vehicle  drivers,  met  with  a  mixed  re- 
sponse from  member  governments;  some  governments,  among  them 
the  United  States,  showed  uncertainty  about  how  far  such  guides  can 
be  embodied  in  formal  international  agreements  at  present. 

No  meeting  of  the  Transport  and  Communications  Commission  was 
held  in  1954,  since  its  current  schedule  calls  for  meetings  once  every  2 
years.  Its  next  (seventh)  session  begins  at  New  York,  February 
7, 1955.  While  all  of  the  items  mentioned  above  are  in  varying  degrees 
of  interest  to  the  United  States,  the  economic  and  social  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  increasing  flow  of  international  travel  are  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

In  1954,  the  10th  year  of  its  existence,  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (Icao)  devoted  its  attention  to  completing  its  inter- 
national standards  and  recommended  practices  in  the  various  technical 
fields  of  air  navigation  and  to  bringing  up  to  date  its  recommendations 
for  air  navigation  facilities  and  services  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Icao  also  continued  its  work  of  sponsoring  and  administering  interna- 
tional arrangements  for  the  joint  operation  or  financing  by  member 
countries  of  essential  air  navigation  services  and  with  the  preparation 
of  draft  conventions  on  private  international  air  law.  For  the  first 
time  Icao  arranged  for  a  Meeting  on  European  Air  Transport  Co- 
ordination, in  which  the  United  States  and  other  non-European  coun- 
tries participated  only  as  observers.  During  the  year  Icao  member- 
ship increased  to  a  total  of  65  nations,  new  members  being  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  and  Viet-Nam. 

Additional  Icao  standards  and  recommended  practices  were  drawn 
up  in  the  fields  of  aeronautical  meteorology  and  communications,  and 
work  was  begun  on  a  new  international  airworthiness  code.  Amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  Icao  plans  for  air  navigation  facilities  and 
services  in  the  Middle  East,  South  American-South  Atlantic,  and 
African-Indian  Ocean  air  navigation  regions.  Through  the  conven- 
ing of  a  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting,  Icao  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  air  traffic  control,  communications,  and 
other  technical  problems  created  by  the  increase  of  traffic  in  this  region 
and  by  the  recent  advances  in  aviation  technology.  Throughout  the 
year  Icao  carried  forward  its  program  to  assure  the  provision  and 
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manning  of  essential  air  navigation  facilities  and  services  by  drawing 
member  countries'  attention  to  critical  deficiencies  in  their  territories 
and  sometimes  by  giving  technical  assistance  under  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program. 

The  fourth  Icao  Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations,  held 
in  1954,  reduced  the  total  number  of  stations  operated  under  inter- 
national agreement  from  10  to  9  and,  by  a  recomputation  of  benefits 
derived,  made  the  United  States  responsible  for  operating  only  3% 
stations  instead  of  the  5%  stations  it  previously  operated. 

The  Icao  Legal  Committee  in  1954  drew  up  a  preliminary  draft  of 
a  convention  on  liability  for  damage  resulting  from  aircraft  collisions. 
The  proposed  convention  would  apply  to  all  collisions  that  might  occur 
in  the  territory  of  a  nation  that  is  a  party  to  the  convention  when  at 
least  one  of  the  aircraft  involved  has  the  nationality  of  another  coun- 
try also  party  to  the  convention.  The  draft  rules  would  apply  to 
every  collision  between  moving  aircraft,  would  provide  a  limitation 
of  liability,  and  would  specify  that  the  operator  of  the  aircraft  is  liable 
only  when  it  is  proved  that  the  accident  was  his  fault  or  that  of  his 
employees  acting  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (Itu)  in  1954  has  been  its  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1947  Atlantic  City  Frequency  Allocation  Table.  At 
the  end  of  1953,  there  was  still  doubt  that  an  engineered  frequency  list 
could  be  produced,  but  one  is  now  a  near  certainty  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  International  Frequency  Registration  Board  (Ifrb)  .  In 
the  overcrowded  radio  spectrum,  demand  exceeds  supply  in  a  ratio 
of  three  to  one,  and  it  is  only  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
Itu  members  with  the  Ifrb  and  the  great  technological  advances  in 
radio  that  space  will  be  found  for  all  the  needed  services.  Particu- 
larly, substantial  advances  have  been  made  in  the  studies  begun  some 
years  ago  toward  working  out  an  agreed  international  plan  for  the  use 
of  the  high-frequency  broadcasting  portions  of  the  radio  spectrum, 
and  there  is  now  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  Ifrb  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  formulating  a  workable  plan.  In  addition,  the  Itu,  in  co- 
operation with  the  interested  governments  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  has  been  so  successful  in  implementing  high- 
frequency  areonautical  mobile-frequency  plans  that  these  plans,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  are  in  operation. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Itu  is  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  transmission  and 
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reception.  Three  international  consultative  committees,  composed  of 
engineers  and  technicians,  serve  as  the  forum  for  the  exchange  and 
development  of  new  ideas. 

The  International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (Ccif)  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  studies  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  interested  countries  of  South  Asia  looking  to  the  connection  of 
those  countries  with  the  worldwide  telephone  network. 

The  International  Kadio  Consultative  Committee  (Cent)  is  work- 
ing on  the  technical  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  order  to  permit 
wider  household  reception  of  international  television  and  broadcast- 
ing programs  in  direct  transmission. 

The  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (Ccrr)  con- 
tinued in  1954  its  work  on  extending  and  standardizing  the  interna- 
tional teletype  service,  and  at  a  study-group  meeting  recommendations 
were  formulated  on  questions  relating  to  this  service  and  to  the  inter- 
national leased-telegraph  services. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  international  telecommunications  to 
this  country,  the  United  States  plays  a  leading  role  in,  and  actively 
supports,  all  the  programs  of  the  Itu,  which  are  of  a  continuing  nature 
and  are  designed  to  improve  worldwide  communications  services. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

The  work  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (Wmo)  during 
1954  emphasized  further  development  of  the  application  of  meteor- 
ology to  aeronautics,  agriculture,  maritime  shipping,  business,  and 
industry,  as  well  as  international  exchange  of  essential  weather  infor- 
mation. One  technical  commission  and  one  regional  association  met 
during  the  year.  The  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology  met 
jointly  with  the  Meteorology  Division  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  in  Montreal  in  June  and  July.  At  this  meeting 
internationally  agreed  procedures  for  providing  weather  service  to 
airlines  were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  to  meet  present  and 
expected  operational  needs  of  new  aircraft  and  over  new  routes. 
Requirements  were  stated  for  further  study  of  weather  problems 
affecting  aircraft,  such  as  aircraft  icing,  turbulence,  and  gusts,  as  well 
as  for  qualifications  and  training  of  meteorologists.  The  regional 
associations  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  met  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  January  1954.  It  reached  agreement  on  improvements  needed  in 
the  network  of  surface  and  upper- air  meteorological  stations  in  the 
region,  on  steps  to  be  taken  to  standardize  observations  and  equipment 
to  secure  uniform  reports,  on  additional  and  improved  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  for  collecting  and  distributing  reports,  and  on  divi- 
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sion  of  responsibility  among  members  in  the  region  for  making  and 
distributing  master  weather  analyses  covering  the  region. 

The  Wmo  secretariat,  after  worldwide  surveys,  prepared  technical 
notes  on  rainmaking,  aircraft  icing,  methods  of  observation  at  sea, 
and  energy  from  the  wind.  The  secretariat  also  continued  its  work 
of  issuing  and  maintaining  publications  of  an  international  character, 
including  information  on  existing  networks  of  weather  stations,  broad- 
casts of  meteorological  information  to  shipping  and  other  users,  and 
international  exchanges  of  weather  information  used  throughout  the 
world. 

The  United  States,  one  of  the  principal  users  of  meteorological 
information,  took  a  leading  part  in  Wmo  activities  in  1954.  United 
States  meteorologists  were  active  in  all  eight  of  its  technical  commis- 
sions and  in  a  large  proportion  of  some  40  voluntary  working  groups 
set  up  by  the  organization  to  study  a  variety  of  technical  problems  in 
meteorology.  The  United  States  is  an  active  member  of  two  Wmo 
regional  associations,  those  for  North  and  Central  America  and  for 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  which  were  established  to  promote  international 
cooperation  on  a  regional  basis. 

Universal  Postal  Union 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  (Upu)  in  1954,  further  consideration  was 
given  to  the  question  of  airmail  transportation  rates  to  be  paid  airmail 
carriers.  Substantial  progress  was  made  at  the  meeting  on  this  and 
other  problems  arising  from  the  decisions  of  the  Upu  Congress  that 
met  at  Brussels  in  1952.  The  Universal  Postal  Convention  and  Regu- 
lations adopted  at  that  time,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1953, 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  international  exchange  of  mail  matter  by 
land,  sea,  and  air.  These  international  acts  are  submitted  for  study 
and  possible  revision  to  each  Uptj  Congress,  which  as  a  rule  meets 
every  5  years.  The  sustained  effort  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Upu  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  contributes  greatly  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  International  Postal  Service. 

Uniformity,  insofar  as  possible,  in  regulations  covering  the  move- 
ment of  mails  between  the  countries  of  the  world  is  the  Upu's  goal. 
The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, and  it  actively  assumes  its  responsibilities  in  the  furthering 
of  the  Upu's  aims. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

The  convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (Imco)  has  now  been 
accepted  by  17  countries,  or  4  fewer  than  the  21  acceptances  required 
to  bring  it  into  force.  It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  other  countries 
are  in  the  process  of  accepting  the  convention.  The  convention  was 
drawn  up  by  the  1948  U.N.  Maritime  Conference  at  Geneva,  and  the 
United  States  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification  on  August  17, 
1950.  The  organization,  when  it  comes  into  force,  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  a  number  of  important  matters  in  the  field  of  international 
shipping,  such  as  the  1948  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  rules 
for  the  prevention  of  collisions,  and  the  1954  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE 
SEA  BY  OIL 

The  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  the  seas  and  coasts  by  oil  has 
been  the  subject  of  study  by  national  and  international  bodies  for  some 
time.  The  first  international  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  at 
Washington  in  1926  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lem was  later  taken  up  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1936  and  has  since 
been  under  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  on  several  occasions. 
Early  in  1954,  after  informing  the  United  Nations  of  its  intention, 
the  United  Kingdom  invited  40  nations  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national conference  on  oil  pollution  to  be  convened  at  London.  The 
United  Nations  agreed  to  make  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference the  information  on  oil  pollution  that  had  previously  been 
transmitted  by  the  various  governments  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  United  States  accepted  the  United  Kingdom's  invita- 
tion. The  London  Conference,  which  met  from  April  26  to  May  12, 
1954,  drew  up  for  signature  and  acceptance  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  In 
addition,  the  Conference  adopted  eight  resolutions  in  its  final  act 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  oil  pollution.  Eesolution  No.  8,  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  delegation,  calls  upon  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  technical  information 
on  oil  pollution  and  to  keep  the  problem  under  review. 
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EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

Palestine  Refugees 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East  (Unrwa)  continued  during  1954  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  to  provide  for  the  physical  needs  of  the  887,000  refugees 
that  are  its  responsibility  and  to  plan  for  their  eventual  return  to 
economic  independence.  Although  no  new  program  agreements  were 
signed  during  the  year  and  progress  in  developing  large-scale  rehabili- 
tation projects  was  slow,  preliminary  work  progressed  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  developments  in  the  Jordan- Yarmuk  Basin  and  on 
the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Surveys  on  both  these  large  projects  were  pushed 
to  completion,  and  many  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  their  ful- 
fillment were,  if  not  completely  solved,  at  least  more  clearly  denned 
and  placed  on  the  road  to  eventual  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  J ordan- 
Yarmuk  project,  the  engineering  survey  advanced  to  the  point  where 
completion  was  hoped  for  by  the  end  of  March  1955,  while  approach 
roads  to  two  of  the  important  dam  sites  were  largely  completed.  An 
antimalarial  campaign  undertaken  in  Jordan  on  both  sides  of  the 
Yarmuk  showed  such  promise  that  it  was  extended  and  broadened  in 
scope.  The  field  survey  work  for  the  Sinai  project  was  also  completed, 
and,  at  the  year's  end,  the  data  were  being  studied  with  a  view  to  the 
early  preparation  of  a  feasibility  report. 

In  addition  to  providing  rations  for  the  887,000  refugees  on  the 
relief  rolls,  the  Agency  furnished  shelter  for  320,000.  The  Agency's 
Health  Division,  in  collaboration  with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, continued  a  program  of  disease  treatment  and  prevention,  while 
nutritional  standards  were  checked  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  A  total  of  155,000  refugee  children  attended  classes 
in  Unrwa  schools,  many  of  them  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  while  vocational 
training  centers  at  Kalandia,  Gaza,  and  Hazmieh  provided  practical 
instruction  designed  to  prepare  refugees  to  earn  their  own  living. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  only  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  relating  to  the  problems  of  the  Palestine  area  was  that  of 
the  annual  report  of  Unrwa 's  Director,  an  American,  H.  E.  Labouisse, 
and  the  annual  joint  report  of  the  Director  and  the  Unrwa  Advisory 
Commission.  A  draft  resolution  jointly  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Turkey  was  introduced  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  November  23.   It  provided  for 
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the  extension  of  the  life  and  mandate  of  the  Agency  until  June  30, 
1960 ;  approved  a  relief  budget  of  $25.1  million,  a  rehabilitation  budget 
of  $36.2  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  $200  million  rehabilitation  fund ;  requested  the  governments 
of  the  area  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  Unrwa  in  seeking  and  carry- 
ing out  projects  for  supporting  substantial  numbers  of  refugees ;  and 
directed  the  Director  of  Unrwa  to  study  and  report  on  the  problem 
of  assistance  that  should  be  given  to  other  claimants  for  relief,  par- 
ticularly children  and  needy  inhabitants  of  villages  along  the  demarca- 
tion lines. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth 
based  agreement  to  the  extension  of  Unrwa's  life  and  mandate  on  the 
fact  that  projects  designed  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
would  take  time.  He  indicated,  however,  that  the  period  of  extension 
was  valid  only  if  the  Sinai  project  in  Egypt  and  the  projects  for  the 
development  of  the  J ordan  Valley  were  begun  very  soon.  If  prompt 
action  were  not  forthcoming,  the  U.S.  attitude  would  inevitably  have 
to  undergo  thorough  examination.  He  therefore  hoped,  in  connection 
with  these  projects,  that  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  (see 
Part  I,  pp.  77-78)  might  soon  culminate  in  the  agreement  for  the  de- 
velopment and  full  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  River  Basin. 
While  expressing  concern  for  the  plight  of  other  possible  claimants 
for  relief  in  the  Palestine  area,  Ambassador  Wadsworth  stated  that 
the  United  States  was  determined  that  any  redefinition  of  eligibles 
for  relief  should  be  contingent  on  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  for  determining  the  bona  fides  of  relief  recipients  and  the 
purging  from  the  relief  rolls  of  persons  not  entitled  to  relief.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  not  to  exceed  the  present  number  of  relief 
recipients. 

The  four-power  draft  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  committee  on 
November  30  by  a  vote  of  41  to  0  with  8  abstentions,  and  in  the  plenary 
on  December  4  by  a  vote  of  48  to  0  with  7  abstentions. 

Korean  Relief 

United  Nations  members  participate  in  the  provision  of  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  economic  assistance  to  the  war-ravaged  Re- 
public of  Korea  through  contributions  to  the  Unified  Command  emer- 
gency relief  program  and  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Agency  (Unkra).  The  Security  Council,  shortly  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
acting  as  the  Unified  Command,  responsibility  for  emergency  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  called  upon  U.N. 
members,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
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to  contribute  to  this  vital  task.  The  General  Assembly  in  December 
of  the  same  year  established  Unkra  "to  assist  the  Korean  people  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  and  to  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  aggres- 
sion" and  called  upon  governments  for  voluntary  contributions  to 
Unkra. 

The  Unified  Command,  operating  through  the  U.N.  Command  and 
its  subordinate  command,  the  Korea  Civil  Assistance  Command 
(Kcac),  continued  to  fulfill  during  1954  its  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  emergency  relief  in  such  fields  as  medical  aid,  food, 
fertilizer,  clothing,  shelter,  and  minimal  rehabilitation  of  transport 
and  power.  Contributions  to  this  program  from  its  inception  through 
1954  totaled  $471,134,614.  Of  this  sum  $419,419,305  was  contributed 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  $19,528,504  by  other  governments,  including 
both  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations,  $28,014,707  by 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  United  States,  $3,136,683  by 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  $1,035,415  by 
the  League  of  Eed  Cross  Societies  and  the  International  Eed  Cross 
Committee.  An  itemization  of  these  contributions  is  contained  in 
Appendix  I. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  was  engaged 
during  1954  in  completing  implementation  of  its  previous  programs 
and  in  obligating  an  additional  $48  million  in  implementation  of  its 
current  program.  The  major  items  delivered  by  Unkra  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  1954  were  for  the  following  needs:  fisheries 
($450,000),  wire  plants  ($230,000),  textile  production  ($2,775,000), 
electric  power  ($728,000),  harbor  dredging  ($446,000),  port  facilities 
($338,000),  transport  vehicles  ($1,240,000),  railroads  ($606,000), 
school  metal  mine  ($223,000),  coal  mines  ($366,000),  housing 
($1,325,000),  school  equipment  ($262,000),  school  construction 
($468,000),  hospital  ($327,000),  irrigation  ($636,000),  flood  control 
($647,000),  paper  manufacture  ($306,000),  and  textbook  paper  and 
supplies  ($450,000).  From  the  inception  of  Unkra  to  the  end  of 
1954,  the  Agency  had  delivered  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  items  valued 
at  $44,204,304. 

Among  the  major  construction  contracts  awarded  or  completed 
by  Unkra  during  1954  were  those  for  trawlers,  a  flat-glass  plant,  a 
paper  plant,  a  cement  plant,  a  mineral-assay  laboratory,  a  vocational 
training  center,  a  merchant  marine  academy,  a  textbook  printing 
plant,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Taegu  hospital.  During  the  same 
period  major  contracts  were  awarded  or  completed  for  a  medical  col- 
lege and  hospital  and  for  technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  coal  mine 
rehabilitation,  teacher  training,  and  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  these  U.N.  programs,  the  United  States  continued 
to  conduct  throughout  1954  an  extensive  bilateral  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  is  coordinated  with 
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the  U.N.  program  by  an  Economic  Coordinator  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.N.  Command.  In  furthering  coordination  of  the  overall  program 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  Kepublic  of  Korea,  Unkra  employed 
during  1954  and  loaned  to  Kcac  90  persons  having  technical  or  other 
special  qualifications. 

The  Agent  General  of  Unkra,  John  B.  Coulter  (United  States), 
is  advised  by  a  five-government  Advisory  Committee  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

The  United  States  pledged  $162.5  million  (65  percent)  as  its  share 
of  Unkra's  initial  target  budget  of  $250  million,  the  amount  pledged 
being  subject  to  the  remainder  of  that  budget  being  contributed  by 
other  governments.  Thirty-three  governments  have  pledged  or  con- 
tributed to  that  budget.  During  1954  the  United  States  paid  on  its 
pledge  $18,552,615,  which,  together  with  $65,750,000  paid  prior  to 
1954,  constitutes  a  total  of  $84,302,615.  Of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  $8.6 
million  had  not  been  disbursed  as  of  December  31,  1954.  The  total 
of  contributions  received  by  Unkra  as  of  December  31, 1954,  from  all 
governments,  including  the  United  States,  was  $124,315,801. 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Population  Conference 

A  World  Population  Conference  was  held  in  Kome  in  the  summer 
of  1954,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  close  col- 
laboration with  interested  specialized  agencies  and  the  International 
Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population.  More  than  650  spe- 
cialists in  population  trends  and  related  matters  from  70  countries 
and  territories  participated.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a  forum  for 
exchange  of  views  by  leading  scientists  in  the  field  and  to  assemble 
available  data  and  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  population  problems.  The  Conference  did  not  at- 
tempt to  recommend  policies  and  measures  to  be  taken  by  governments. 

Topics  discussed  included  such  questions  as:  Why  is  the  world's 
population  now  growing  faster  than  ever  before,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  resources  and  population? 
What  are  the  prospects  for  future  population  changes  and  variations 
in  age  composition?  Several  hundred  papers  on  these  and  similar 
questions  were  contributed  which  provide  a  wealth  of  data  and  in- 
formation that  will  be  of  great  value  to  specialists  in  demographic 
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problems  and  to  governments  seeking  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

The  U.N.  Population  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1954  but  holds 
its  eighth  session  in  1955. 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  authorized  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  the 
office,  to  undertake  a  program  designed  to  achieve  permanent  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  certain  groups  of  the  refugees  who  are  his 
concern.  The  program  will  extend  to  the  end  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's present  mandate,  December  31,  1958,  and  will  involve 
primarily  the  integration  of  refugees  in  the  present  countries  of  resi- 
dence as  well  as  resettlement  overseas.  A  voluntary  fund,  incorpo- 
rating the  present  U.N.  Refugee  Emergency  Fund,  will  be  established 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  governments  to  finance  the  program. 
A  total  expenditure  of  $16  million  has  been  recommended  by  the  High 
Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  of  which  $4.2  million  will  be  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

The  United  States  at  the  ninth  Assembly  session  expressed  its  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  voted  for  the  resolution  authorizing  the  program  for 
permanent  solutions.  The  U.S.  representative,  A.  M.  Ade  Johnson, 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  committee  debate  that  if  the  Assembly's 
action  met  certain  points  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  essential 
for  the  establishment  of  the  program,  the  executive  branch  would 
"request  the  Congress  for  an  authorization  and  an  appropriation  for  a 
contribution  to  the  program."  The  resolution  adopted  urged  all  gov- 
ernments to  cooperate  with  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  requested  countries  in  which  refugees  are  resident  to  give 
assurances  that  they  will  assume  full  financial  responsibility  should 
any  of  the  refugees  remaining  in  their  territories  and  within  the  scope 
of  the  program  still  require  assistance  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
period.  This  program  will  be  in  addition  to  the  High  Commissioner's 
principal  statutory  functions  of  providing  legal  and  political  protec- 
tion for  refugees. 

WORK  OF  THE  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 

The  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  makes  representations  to  the 
competent  authorities  of  governments  in  whose  territories  refugees 
are  concentrated  or  those  where  refugees  might  migrate  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  determination  of  status  of  refugees,  regularization  of  resi- 
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dence,  expulsion,  the  right  to  work,  public  relief  and  social  security, 
travel  documents,  and  authentication  of  documentation.  The  High 
Commissioner  also  aids  and  protects  refugees  through  the  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  of  July  28, 1951,  article  35  of  which 
makes  him  jointly  responsible  with  the  ratifying  states  for  its  appli- 
cation. The  convention  deals  with  the  minimum  rights  and  privileges 
of  refugees  and  provides  for  freedom  from  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin.  The  ratification  by 
six  signatories  brought  the  convention  into  force  on  April  22,  1954. 
In  addition  to  these  six — Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  and  Australia — the  United  King- 
dom, Monaco,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  have  since  ratified.  The 
United  States  took  an  active  part  in  drafting  the  convention  but  does 
not  plan  to  sign  it,  since  existing  law  and  practice  in  the  United  States 
provide  most  of  the  benefits  accorded  by  the  convention  to  refugees 
legally  admitted  to  this  country  for  permanent  residence. 

The  work  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  seeking  permanent  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  about  350,000  unassimilated  refugees,  out  of  the 
approximately  2  million  under  his  mandate,  continued  in  1954,  al- 
though restricted  by  limited  financial  resources.  The  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  sixth  session  had  authorized  him  to  appeal  for  contributions 
to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  refugees  within  his  mandate,  and  a 
goal  of  $3  million  was  set  for  1953.  For  the  period  March  1, 1952,  to 
November  30,  1954,  $1,663,431  had  been  contributed  from  all  sources. 

During  1954  most  of  the  High  Commissioner's  funds  for  emergency 
use  were  devoted  to  aid  and  resettlement  of  some  of  the  approximately 
14,000  refugees  of  European  origin  living  in  Mainland  China.  This 
work  was  undertaken  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (Icem).  Some  emergency  as- 
sistance was  also  provided  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  those  among 
the  85,000  refugees  living  in  European  camps  who  were  sick,  either 
very  old  or  very  young,  and  unable  to  work.  Close  working  coordi- 
nation was  maintained  in  this  work  with  the  voluntary  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Escapee  Program,  and  Icem.  In  addition,  placement  of  some 
difficult  cases  in  institutions  was  secured  during  the  year. 

In  March  1954  the  Ford  Foundation  granted  the  High  Commis- 
sioner $200,000,  in  addition  to  the  1952  grant  of  $2,900,000,  to  com- 
plete the  program  carried  out  by  voluntary  agencies  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  finding  permanent  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
refugees.  This  fund  was  administered  by  the  High  Commissioner 
and  will  be  the  model  for  the  High  Commissioner's  permanent  solu- 
tions program  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  High 
Commissioner's  request,  a  special  mission  was  sent  to  Hong  Kong  to 
study  the  situation  of  the  Chinese  refugees  there. 
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International  Labor  Organization 

The  varied  activities  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo) 
during  1954  were  highlighted  by  two  noteworthy  developments  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world:  reactivation  of  the  vital  forced-labor  issue  and  marked 
progress  in  the  Ilo's  work  on  freedom  of  association. 

The  Ilo  Governing  Body  in  November  1954  voted  to  place  the 
forced-labor  question  on  the  agenda  of  its  1956  conference  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  send  a  detailed  questionnaire  to  its  70  member  states 
seeking  their  views  on  how  best  to  handle  future  action  on  forced 
labor  in  those  countries  where  it  continues  to  exist  (see  pp.  135-36, 
below) .  Ilo  also  during  the  year  disposed  of  almost  100  cases  on  the 
agenda  of  its  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association,  which  began 
operation  in  1951  as  an  integral  phase  of  Ilo's  continuous  work  to  keep 
trade  union  movements  independent  of  governmental  control.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  of  allegation  of  violations  of  trade  union  rights  were 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  of  insufficient  evidence,  including  eight 
against  the  United  States.  Ilo  made  specific  recommendations  in 
several  of  the  remaining  cases  and  held  over  others  as  calling  for 
further  examination. 

Ilo  also  made  progress  during  the  year  in  its  functional  and  opera- 
tional programs  for  improvement  of  conditions  and  standards  in 
many  facets  of  the  labor  field.  Increased  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations,  with  a  study  being  completed  on 
practical  methods  of  labor-management  cooperation  in  metal  working 
plants.  A  new  recommendation  on  granting  holidays  with  pay  was 
adopted  as  a  vital  part  of  the  standards  set  in  Ilo's  International  Labor 
Code. 

A  proposed  study  of  discrimination  in  employment  and  occupa- 
tion was  approved,  and  preliminary  work  was  undertaken  on  the 
development  of  international  standards  for  vocational  training  in 
agriculture.  Draft  outlines  of  two  proposed  recommendations  to 
assist  migrant  workers  in  underdeveloped  countries  and  to  foster 
"Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,"  respectively,  were  ap- 
proved for  final  action  in  1955.  It  was  also  agreed  to  consider  for 
possible  adoption  in  1955  a  recommendation  to  abolish  "penal  sanctions 
for  breaches  of  contract  of  employment."  Steps  were  taken  toward 
drafting  a  social  security  convention  for  countries  members  of  both 
Ilo  and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  At  a  meeting  of 
experts,  preliminary  action  was  initiated  to  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions of  fishermen. 

Ilo  took  special  action  in  1954  on  several  aspects  of  women's  role 
in  labor,  sponsoring  the  first  meeting  ever  held  of  Latin  American 
nations  to  discuss  women's  work  problems  in  that  area.  A  report  on 
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"Vocational  Guidance  and  Training  for  Women  in  Latin  America" 
was  issued,  and  the  outline  of  a  study  on  the  position  of  girls  and 
women  in  relation  to  apprenticeship  was  approved. 

Among  Ilo's  operational  activities  in  1954  were  planning  a  social- 
security  and  labor  code  for  Libya  and  assisting  Peru  in  setting  up  an 
employment  service.  A  productivity  mission  to  India  resulted  in 
doubling  output  in  many  processes ;  new  productivity  techniques  were 
developed  in  Israel  through  Ilo  aid,  and  national  productivity  centers 
were  established  in  India  and  Egypt.  An  Institute  on  Vocational 
Training  Organization  was  set  up  jointly  by  Ilo  and  Brazil,  in  which 
15  Latin  American  countries  participated.  Assistance  in  improving 
their  employment  organizations  and  in  assessing  their  manpower  posi- 
tions was  given  eight  Latin  American  countries :  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Eica,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.  A 
manpower  advisory  mission  completed  its  task  in  Venezuela,  and  other 
manpower  projects  were  under  way  in  Pakistan  and  India.  A  survey 
of  conditions  of  agricultural  workers  was  undertaken  in  Pakistan. 

Ilo  publications  and  reports  during  1954  included  a  book  on  labor 
and  living  problems  of  Indigenous  People;  Yearbook  of  Labor 
Statistics;  monthly  cost-of-living  statistics;  a  simplified  manual  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles  for  use  in  Asia ; 
a  report  on  conditions  in  highway  transport ;  reports  on  welfare  facili- 
ties of  dockers,  higher  productivity  in  manufacturing  industries, 
human  relations  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry ;  a  survey  of  employ- 
ment conditions  of  teachers ;  a  survey  of  systems  of  wage  regulation 
in  Latin  American  countries ;  and  studies  of  conditions  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

With  the  accession  during  the  year  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Honduras,  the  membership  of  Ilo  counted  70 
countries. 

Forced  Labor 

The  problem  of  forced  labor,  and  primarily  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  orbit,  continued  to  hold  the  attention  of  both  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  in  1954.  At  its  17th 
session,  in  the  spring,  the  Council  considered  the  Eeport  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  which  had  been  set  up  jointly 
by  the  United  Nations  and  Ilo.  The  United  States  addressed  itself 
to  the  evils  of  forced  labor  as  reported  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  and 
pointed  out  that  this  evil  system  spreads  wherever  a  country  comes 
under  Communist  domination.  The  U.S.  representative,  Preston 
Hotchkis,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  had  not 
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found  it  possible  to  offer  detailed  information  on  certain  countries, 
specifically  Albania  and  Communist  China,  which  impose  on  their 
people  forced  labor  on  a  large  scale. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  existence  of  forced  labor. 
This  resolution  appealed  to  all  governments  to  reexamine  their  "laws 
and  administrative  practices  in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  and 
the  existing  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fun- 
damental human  rights  and  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person" ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  light  of  public  opinion  focused  on 
the  issue,  requested  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Director  General 
of  Ilo  to  prepare  an  additional  report  which  would  include  "any  new 
information  on  systems  of  forced  labor  which  might  be  submitted." 
As  in  the  past,  before  this  information  is  published  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  governments  concerned  for  whatever  comment  they  may  wish 
to  make. 

The  General  Assembly  endorsed  the  action  taken  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and,  in  a  statement  before  the  Third  Committee, 
the  U.S.  representative,  A.  M.  Ade  Johnson,  gave  extensive  evidence 
on  the  existence  of  forced  labor  in  Communist  China  and  Albania. 
This  evidence  will  be  further  documented  and  supported  by  affidavits 
and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- General  and  the  Director 
General  of  Ilo  for  inclusion  in  their  report. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Governing  Body  of  Ilo,  at  its  November  meet- 
ing in  Kome,  decided  that  the  item  should  be  placed  upon  the  agenda 
of  the  1956  Ilo  Conference  in  order  to  determine  what  further  action 
might  be  taken  by  the  Ilo.  Since  the  U.S.S.R.  has  now  joined  Ilo, 
the  usual  Ilo  procedure  of  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to  governments 
will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  willingness  of  the  leaders 
of  that  country  to  take  remedial  measures. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  combating  the  scourge  of  forced 
labor  is  to  continue  to  focus  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  its  existence. 
There  are  indications  that,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign,  the  lot  of 
prisoners  in  the  forced-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  orbit  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  improved  and  their  numbers  reduced.  The  United  Nations 
and  Ilo  will  continue  to  use  this  powerful  weapon  of  public  opinion 
in  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  evil  system  will  be 
eradicated. 

Slavery 

The  need  for  further  effort  to  eliminate  slavery  was  considered  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  17th  session,  in  April  1954. 
The  Council  reviewed  information  supplied  by  governments  in  re- 
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sponse  to  previous  requests  and  decided  that  this  information  did 
not  provide  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery 
and  practices  resembling  slavery  may  exist  in  the  world  today.  The 
Council  therefore  decided  to  appoint  a  rapporteur  to  prepare  a  sum- 
mary of  this  information  and  any  additional  material  supplied  by 
the  Ilo,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  Norway's  permanent  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  Hans  Engen.  It  also  urged  countries  that  had 
not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  the  International  Slavery  Convention  of 
1926  and  to  the  protocol  transferring  to  the  United  Nations  the  func- 
tions undertaken  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  relation  to  that  conven- 
tion. The  Council  invited  the  specialized  agencies,  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  concerned,  to  study  slavery  and  similar  conditions 
with  special  reference  to  measures  of  international  cooperation  that 
might  be  taken  to  remedy  them. 

In  reply  to  communications  from  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  confirmed  its  earlier  statement  that  neither  slavery  nor  con- 
ditions resembling  slavery  exist  in  this  country  and  explained  the 
constitutional  and  legal  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
and  punish  slavery  as  a  crime. 

Statistical  Activities 

International  cooperation  in  the  field  of  statistics  during  1954  was 
characterized  by  two  main  tendencies :  (1)  a  marked  concentration  of 
effort  on  review  and  reappraisal  of  existing  standards  and  programs 
of  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  new  undertakings;  and  (2)  a  perceptible 
shift  in  emphasis  to  problems  of  social  statistics.  Both  tendencies 
were  in  accord  with  U.S.  views,  apparently  shared  by  other  countries 
cooperating  in  this  work  in  various  U.N.  organs.  At  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Statistical  Commission,  held  in  Geneva  in  April  1954, 
major  attention  was  given  to  reviewing  the  status  of  work  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  that  the  Commission  had  previously  considered,  to 
clarifying  details  of  standards  and  definitions  previously  agreed  to, 
and  to  formulating  recommendations  on  the  direction  of  future  work. 
In  the  latter  connection,  decisions  were  reached  according  relatively 
higher  priorities  to  topics  in  the  field  of  social  statistics,  and  notably 
to  means  of  implementing  recommendations  of  the  group  of  experts 
that  had  been  convened  to  study  the  international  definition  and 
measurement  of  standards  and  levels  of  living. 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians,  held 
in  Geneva  in  November  1954,  under  International  Labor  Organization 
auspices,  had  as  the  first  item  on  its  agenda  a  review  and  general  report 
on  progress  of  labor  statistics.  Statistics  of  occupational  diseases, 
international  comparisons  of  real  wages,  and  methods  of  measuring 
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employment  and  unemployment  were  studied,  and  definite  steps  were 
taken  in  the  further  development  of  the  international  standard  classifi- 
cation of  occupations. 

At  these  and  other  meetings  held  during  the  year,  including  the 
second  plenary  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe's  Con- 
ference of  European  Statisticians,  held  in  Geneva  in  June,  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East's  Third  Regional 
Conference  of  Statisticians,  held  in  New  Delhi  in  March,  as  well  as 
through  regular  contacts  and  working  relationships  at  the  secretariat 
level,  the  United  States  continued  the  strong  support  that  it  has 
consistently  given  to  the  statistical  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies. 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ADVANCEMENT 

That  the  United  Nations  regards  the  welfare  of  all  peoples  as  a 
practicable  objective  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  variety  of  U.N.  activi- 
ties not  only  in  the  political  and  economic  but  also  in  the  social  and 
cultural  fields.  Certain  of  these  latter  activities — social  welfare  and 
community  services  and  narcotic  drug  control — are  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  while  the  others  fall  within 
the  province  of  two  specialized  agencies,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

Social  Welfare  and  Community  Services 

Most  of  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  United  Nations  are  the 
primary  responsibility  of  its  Secretariat,  acting  in  accordance  with 
directives  and  policies  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Social  Commission.  They  include  assistance  to  governments 
in  social  welfare  aspects  of  community  organization  and  development, 
administration  of  social  welfare  programs  related  to  family  and  child 
welfare  and  services  for  the  handicapped,  improvement  of  housing 
conditions,  and  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime.  Assistance  in  these 
matters  is  provided  through  the  assignment  of  technical  experts  to 
work  with  officials  of  governments  requesting  help,  the  granting  of 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  the  convening  of  regional  meetings  on 
special  problems,  and  the  preparation  of  studies  and  other  informa- 
tional material  as  a  basis  for  determining  policies  and  programs  of 
national  and  international  agencies. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1954  governments  evidenced  increasing  interest  in  community 
development  programs  through  which  local  communities,  largely 
through  self-help  activities,  improve  conditions  of  living.  These  self- 
help  activities  usually  involve  services  in  several  fields,  including 
social  welfare,  health,  education,  and  agriculture.  For  example,  the 
United  Nations  assigned  an  expert  to  Haiti  to  help  the  Government 
in  developing  policies  and  programs  of  community  development.  The 
Haitian  program  is  designed  to  encourage  the  local  populations  to  use 
their  own  initiative  and  energies  to  develop  useful  projects,  utilizing 
existing  resources,  rather  than  to  depend  on  government  assistance 
and  expenditure.  During  1954  the  United  Nations  assigned  eight 
experts  to  assist  countries  in  developing  such  programs.  Some  of 
these  experts  assisted  individual  countries  while  others  operated  on 
a  regional  basis  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
Twenty  fellowships  were  granted  to  train  workers  in  this  field,  and 
a  conference  on  this  subject  was  convened  to  assist  countries  of  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  developing  and  improving  their  programs. 
Technical  literature  was  also  provided,  such  as  special  studies  of 
selected  experiments,  reports  of  survey  missions,  and  training  aids  in 
the  form  of  study  kits  and  guides. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Particular  emphasis  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  social 
welfare  programs  has  been  given  to  assisting  governments  in  promot- 
ing measures  designed  to  strengthen  family  life.  These  measures 
cover  a  wide  range  of  activities  including  the  training  of  social  work- 
ers, the  establishment  and  administration  of  social  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, services  for  special  groups  such  as  dependent  children  and  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  various  types  of  aid  to  families  needing 
financial  assistance.  For  example,  in  Ecuador  a  U.N.  expert  is  work- 
ing with  a  Who  team  on  a  joint  project  for  setting  up  child-care 
centers;  a  specialist  was  assigned  to  assist  Iraq  in  developing  a  na- 
tional program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  and  assistance  was 
provided  to  Yugoslavia  in  organizing  additional  services  for  children, 
especially  those  left  orphaned,  homeless,  or  handicapped  by  World 
War  II.  During  1954  the  United  Nations  assigned  34  specialists  in 
this  field  to  work  with  23  governments.  In  addition,  four  specialists 
were  assigned  to  regional  offices  to  work  with  governments  in  the  four 
geographic  areas.  One  hundred  and  four  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships were  granted  for  training  and  observation;  and  seminars  and 
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study  groups  were  held  in  12  countries,  with  the  number  of  participants 
in  each  ranging  from  7  to  17  countries. 

HOUSING 

A  significant  event  in  the  housing  field  in  1954  was  the  U.N.  Regional 
Seminar  on  Housing  and  Community  Improvement  held  in  New 
Delhi.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  housing  and  planning  officials 
from  14  countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  a  large  international  exhibition  on  low-cost  housing 
and  building  materials  which  India  organized  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations.  A  major  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  erection 
of  80  exhibit  houses,  none  of  which  cost  more  than  $1,000,  to  demon- 
strate methods  and  techniques  of  low-cost  housing.  More  than  a 
million  people  attended  the  exhibit. 

This  seminar  is  illustrative  of  a  number  of  activities  being  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  regional 
economic  commissions  to  assist  governments  with  their  housing  prob- 
lems. In  1954,  15  U.N.  fellowships  and  scholarships  were  granted  to 
train  housing  specialists ;  and  12  expert  consultants  were  assigned  by 
the  United  Nations  to  work  with  governmental  officials  on  such  matters 
as  development  of  national  policies  and  programs,  rural  housing  and 
village  planning,  low-cost  building  materials,  self-help  housing  proj- 
ects, and  the  financing  of  housing  programs. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  AND  TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS 

Major  emphasis  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention  and  the  treatment 
of  offenders  is  directed  toward  strengthening  international  and 
regional  cooperation  in  this  field  and  providing  assistance  to  govern- 
ments in  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  prevention  of  delinquency, 
prison  administration,  and  probation  and  parole.  For  example,  the 
European  Consultative  Group  on  Crime  was  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  summer  of  1954  to  consider  several  topics  in  this  field 
of  mutual  concern  to  national  governments.  A  seminar  held  in 
Eangoon  for  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  considered  such 
questions  as  training  of  personnel,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  minimum 
standards  for  treatment  of  prisoners.  Training  was  provided  for  14 
persons  through  fellowships  and  scholarships  granted  by  the  United 
Nations.  Of  special  value  to  specialists  in  this  field  were  the  following 
U.N.  reports  published  in  1954:  Parole  and  Aftercare,  Comparative 
Surveys  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Indeterminate  Sentence,  and  the 
International  Review  of  Criminal  Policy. 
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The  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Poppy  Plant,  the  Production  of,  International  and  Wholesale  Trade 
in,  and  the  Use  of  Opium,  which  was  opened  for  signature  at  New 
York  on  June  23,  1953,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  14,  1954,  after  the  Senate  on  August  20,  1954, 
voted  71  to  0  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  pro- 
tocol will  enter  into  force  when  25  states  have  become  parties  thereto, 
including  3  producing  states  and  3  manufacturing  states.  Eleven 
states  have  now  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  18th  session  in  the  summer 
of  1954  designated  Charles  Vaille  (France)  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
model  code  and  commentary  for  application  of  the  protocol. 

COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  meeting  from  April  19  to  May 
14,  1954,  in  its  ninth  session,  took  action  on  a  number  of  subjects 
designed  to  improve  the  control  of  international  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  and  to  strengthen  measures  against  illicit  traffic. 

It  continued  its  work  on  the  single  convention,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eventually  bring  together  in  one  instrument  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  international  control  of  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  that  are 
now  to  be  found  in  several  international  agreements.  At  this  session 
the  Commission  studied  those  sections  of  the  draft  convention  relating 
to  the  functions  of  the  proposed  International  Control  Board,  the 
secretariat,  national  control  organs,  and  the  control  of  the  manufacture 
of  and  international  trade  in  narcotics. 

The  Commission  urged  the  governments  of  countries  that  have  not 
been  producing  opium  in  recent  years  to  prohibit  such  production  in 
the  future.  It  also  recommended  that  the  technical  assistance  serv- 
ices of  the  United  Nations  give  favorable  consideration  to  requests 
from  countries  for  assistance  in  developing  programs  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  coca  chewing. 

The  Commission  agreed  with  the  Who  Expert  Committee  on  Drugs 
Liable  To  Produce  Addiction  that  there  is  no  justification  for  medical 
use  of  cannabis  preparations  and  that  such  use  should  be  discontinued 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  noted  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  World 
Health  Assembly  that  diacetylmorphine  is  not  irreplaceable  for  medi- 
cal practice  and  urged  governments  to  prohibit  the  use  of  that  drug. 
It  also  stressed  the  importance  of  preventing  and  eliminating  drug 
addiction  by  means  of  treatment  and  care  on  a  planned  and  compulsory 
basis  in  properly  conducted  institutions. 
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ILLICIT  TRAFFIC 

As  in  the  past,  considerable  attention  was  given  by  the  Commission 
to  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  suppress  the 
illicit  traffic  in  narcotics. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  representative,  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Seizures,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  Egypt,  Greece, 
India,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  committee,  which  held  seven  meetings  during  the  session  of  the 
Commission,  made  a  general  review  of  the  illicit  traffic  situation  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  found  that  the  volume  of  illicit  traffic 
was  greatest  in  Thailand  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  The  com- 
mittee noted  that  cooperation  between  Hong  Kong  and  the  United 
States  was  excellent. 

The  authorities  in  Mexico  reported  that  opium  poppy  plantations 
covering  an  area  of  733,676  square  meters  had  been  destroyed  between 
March  1953  and  February  1954.  The  U.S.  representative  congratu- 
lated the  representative  of  Mexico  on  his  report. 

The  largest  quantities  of  prepared  opium  were  reported  as  having 
been  seized  in  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

Seizures  of  heroin  were  reported  from  many  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  The  total  quantity  seized  was  135.602  kg.  The  sources 
reported  were  the  Chinese  mainland,  France,  Italy,  J  apan,  Lebanon, 
Mexico,  and  Turkey. 

The  U.S.  representative  pointed  out  that  the  heroin  seized  in  many 
of  the  cases  listed  in  the  Secretary-General's  memorandum  on  illicit 
traffic  could  be  traced  to  the  Far  East.  He  also  reported  that  a  large 
quantity  of  heroin  from  the  Chinese  mainland  was  being  sold  in 
J  apan. 

The  Commission  recommended  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  inviting  governments  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  combat  illicit  traffic,  drawing  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  International  Criminal  Police  Commission,  and  requesting 
them  to  furnish  that  organization  with  any  information  relating  to 
persons  involved  in  illicit  traffic  that  might  be  of  international  value. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTIVITY  ON  NARCOTICS 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  illicit 
traffic,  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Third  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  stated  at  the  ninth  session  that, 
considering  the  all-embracing  controls  in  effect  in  a  police  state  such 
as  Communist  China,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  is  at  least 
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official  complicity  in  this  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  The  represent- 
ative of  Nationalist  China  corroborated  these  allegations. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  transfer  of  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Secretariat  from  New  York  to  Geneva  in  giving  its  endorse- 
ment to  the  reorganization  plan  recommended  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  Proximity  of  the  divisions  to  the  other  international  bodies 
concerned  with  narcotics  which  are  now  located  in  Geneva  should 
facilitate  cooperation  and  increase  administrative  efficiency.  The 
Assembly  also  approved,  in  principle,  the  establishment  of  a  narcotics 
laboratory  in  Geneva  for  the  analysis  of  opium  seized  in  illicit  traffic 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  source,  but  did  so  on  the  understanding 
that  the  laboratory  would  not  be  established  until  the  Commission 
had  had  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter. 

World  Health  Organization 

In  making  its  contribution  to  the  development  and  improvement  of 
world  economic  and  social  conditions,  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Who)  has  increasingly  been  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  strength- 
ening of  national  and  local  health  services.  Activities  that  were  in 
the  first  years  of  the  organization  designed  to  deal  with  emergency 
conditions  and  to  obtain  immediate  results  have  progressively  given 
way  to  programs  designed  to  meet  long-range  objectives. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  organization  during  the  past  year  took  the 
form  of  assistance  to  governments  in  response  to  requests.  The  assist- 
ance provided  varied  in  accordance  with  the  particular  needs  of  the 
countries.  In  some  instances,  it  took  the  form  of  advice  to  health 
administrations  on  the  means  of  dealing  with  a  particular  health  prob- 
lem or  of  staging  a  demonstration  project.  In  others,  Who  under- 
took to  train  public-health  personnel  or  to  provide  technical  aid  to 
educational  institutions,  hospitals,  and  laboratories.  In  many  coun- 
tries Who  directed  campaigns  against  communicable  diseases.  The 
amount  of  local  money  contributed  during  1954  by  countries  to  pro- 
grams that  were  initiated  or  assisted  by  Who  has  been  estimated  at 
$20  million,  or  about  five  times  the  amount  spent  by  Who  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  several  governments  were  able  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  specific  programs. 

Some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  services  that  individual  countries  re- 
quested and  received  from  Who  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
examples  of  assistance  rendered  in  1954. 

Advice  was  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  operation  of  a  quar- 
antine station  for  pilgrims.  Several  countries,  including  Greece, 
Israel,  Italy,  and  J apan,  were  advised  on  programs  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped.    Among  the  demonstration  proj- 
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ects  that  Who  supervised  were  those  in  China,  Cambodia,  Viet-Nam, 
and  Turkey  in  maternal  and  child  health,  and  those  in  El  Salvador  and 
Egypt  aimed  at  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  health  problems  of 
specific  areas.  With  financial  aid  from  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Fund,  Who  was  able  to  assist  Burma  in  transforming  a  maternal  and 
child  health  program  into  an  integrated  district  health  program,  and 
the  health  administrations  of  Thailand  and  Malaya  in  developing 
rural  health  and  training  centers. 

Health  personnel  from  almost  every  country  except  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  received  fellowships  to  pursue  studies  designed  to 
equip  the  recipients  to  deal  with  the  particular  health  problems  in 
their  own  countries.  Training  was  provided  at  health  centers  or  at 
medical  schools  in  many  areas,  including  Egypt,  Singapore,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  several  European  and  South  American  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  persons  to  cope  with  a  variety  of  health  conditions. 
Especially  organized  seminars  were  held  on  the  subjects  of  alcoholism, 
meat  hygiene,  and  heart  disease,  as  well  as  on  others  of  a  more  general 
character. 

The  organization  assisted  in  campaigns  against  tuberculosis  in 
Ceylon,  Iraq,  Paraguay,  and  Thailand;  against  venereal  disease  in 
China  (Province  of  Taiwan),  Laos,  and  Syria;  and  against  cholera 
in  Pakistan.  The  program  for  the  control  of  yaws  in  Thailand, 
preparations  for  which  began  in  1950,  had  progressed  by  June  of 
last  year  to  the  point  where  over  3.5  million  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion of  approximately  19  million  had  been  examined  and  over  12  per- 
cent of  those  examined,  treated.  Resurveys  in  the  provinces  covered 
have  indicated  a  marked  drop  in  the  prevalence  of  yaws. 

On  the  basis  of  several  years'  experience,  the  Who  Expert  Commit- 
tee on  Malaria,  meeting  at  the  end  of  1953,  announced  that  under 
proper  safeguards  residual  spraying  might  be  discontinued  once 
malaria  control  measures  have  been  carried  out  in  a  specific  area.  On 
the  basis  of  this  authoritative  opinion,  several  countries  are  now  saved 
the  cost  of  continued  spraying  which,  until  the  committee's  report  was 
issued,  had  been  considered  necessary.  This  change  in  the  concept  of 
malaria  control  undoubtedly  encouraged  some  governments,  hesitat- 
ing because  of  the  anticipated  recurring  expense,  to  undertake  pro- 
grams against  this  disease.  Another  important  factor  in  stimulating 
countries  to  undertake  or  accelerate  antimalaria  operations  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  discovery  of  growing  resistance  in  some 
mosquitoes  to  the  insecticides  utilized  in  residual  spraying.  Who 
assisted  at  least  15  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  in  these 
operations.  As  a  consequence  of  the  control  work  that  has  been  done 
in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  30  percent  of  the  population  at 
risk  has  now  been  protected  as  compared  with  17  percent  a  year  ago. 

Who's  participation  in  these  programs  and  in  others,  such  as  those 
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in  nursing  and  environmental  sanitation,  in  which  it  has  provided 
assistance  to  individual  countries,  has  been  coordinated  with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  international  organizations,  like  the  United  Nations,  Fao, 
Unicef,  and  Unesco,  and  with  those  carried  on  or  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Operations  Administration  or  the  Colombo  Plan. 

A  few  illustrations  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  continued  importance 
of  the  services  of  a  permanent  character  that  Who  supplies  to  all 
governments  and  that  are  largely  centered  at  its  headquarters  in 
Geneva. 

Among  the  obligations  that  Who  assumed  as  successor  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Health  Organization  and  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health  is  the  maintenance  of  epidemiological  and  statistical  services. 
One  of  these  responsibilities  is  the  periodic  revision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  Causes  of 
Death.  Who,  in  September  1954,  convened  an  Advisory  Group  on 
Classification  of  Diseases  to  consider  means  of  improving  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  and  interpretation  of  health  statistics  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  conference  that  will  meet  in  1955  to  complete  the 
current  revision. 

To  further  international  comparability  of  vital  and  health  statistics, 
the  Organization  has  at  various  times  assisted  in  training  courses 
organized  in  individual  countries  or  for  those  of  a  region,  which  at  the 
same  time  are  designed  to  improve  the  statistical  systems  of  these 
countries.  During  the  past  year  Who  participated  in  such  a  training 
course  in  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  this  course  a  field  survey 
was  made  in  Kabul,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  which  yielded 
valuable  information  about  the  amount  and  type  of  illness  as  well  as 
birth  and  death  rates. 

In  the  epidemiological  field,  useful  studies  on  malaria  control  and 
on  yellow  fever  in  Africa  were  published.  Eelated  to  this  latter 
study  is  the  review  of  the  yellow  fever  provisions  of  the  International 
Sanitary  Kegulations,  which  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Health  Assembly  in  May  1954.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  a  result  new  regulations  may  be  devised  that  will  prove  more  satis- 
factory than  the  present  ones  in  prescribing  the  quarantine  measures 
that  health  administrations  may  take  to  prevent  the  spread  of  yellow 
fever  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  unnecessary  restrictions  on  ship- 
ping and  aviation. 

A  Spanish  edition  of  volume  I  of  the  International  Pharmacopoeia 
was  issued  during  the  year.  This  publication,  containing  nomen- 
clature and  suggested  standards  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  and 
drugs  of  importance,  first  appeared  in  French  and  English  in  1951. 
Volume  II,  which  will  include  standards  for  several  antibiotics,  was 
near  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Who  continued  to  stimulate  and  to  coordinate  research  in  many 
fields.  Notable  progress  was  achieved  in  the  attempts  to  develop  and 
assess  vaccines  for  protection  against  influenza,  rabies,  typhoid,  bru- 
cellosis. Some  50  U.S.  laboratories  engaged  in  the  influenza  project 
report  periodically  on  the  prevalence  of  strains  of  influenza  virus  so 
that  measures  may  be  taken  early  enough  to  avert  epidemics  and 
pandemics.  Sufficient  progress  was  made  to  warrant  thy  organiza- 
tion's making  recommendations  for  Europe. 

Field  research  was  conducted  under  varying  conditions  in  different 
areas  to  devise  more  effective  and  practicable  control  methods  for 
those  diseases  against  which,  as  in  the  case  of  snail-borne  schistoso- 
miasis, there  are  at  present  no  measures  available  for  mass  attack. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  congratulated  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (Unicef)  for  its  achievements  in  1954  and 
invited  all  states  to  continue  to  expand  their  efforts  in  support  of  the 
fund.  As  a  related  matter,  the  Assembly  also  recommended  that  a 
special  international  day  of  observance  for  children  be  established  as 
a  mark  of  cooperation  among  nations. 

During  the  year  Unicef  pursued  its  work  of  promoting  national 
efforts  to  develop  permanent  child-care  services  by  providing  neces- 
ary  imported  equipment  and  supplies  and  technical  advice  made 
available  through  the  specialized  agencies.  Untcef's  program  in 
1954  continued  to  reflect  the  shift  in  emphasis,  provided  for  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1950,  from  emergency  assistance  to  self-help 
projects  that  set  patterns  for  administrative  organizations,  financing, 
and  education  that  will  integrate  child  health  and  welfare  services 
into  the  permanent  structure  of  national  and  local  governments.  Of 
1954  allocations  for  project  aid,  82  percent  was  for  projects  of  long- 
range  benefit,  which  are  of  four  main  types : 

(1)  Assistance  to  maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and  training 
by  the  provision  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  rural  health  centers, 
clinics,  laboratories,  children's  hospitals,  children's  institutions,  and 
nurses'  and  midwives'  training  schools  and  centers. 

(2)  Control  of  communicable  diseases  largely  affecting  children 
(malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  prenatal  syphilis,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  others) ,  through  the  provision  of  insecticides,  penicillin, 
vaccines,  sprayers,  and  equipment  for  local  production  of  insecticides, 
antibiotics,  vaccines,  and  sera. 

(3)  Long-range  supplementary  child-feeding  programs  especially 
directed  toward  building  up  permanent  programs  to  combat  nutri- 
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tional  deficiency  diseases  by  providing  dried  skim  milk,  fats,  fish- 
liver  oil,  and  some  meat  and  through  family  education  in  the  values 
of  good  nutrition  for  children. 

(4)  Milk  conservation  through  equipment  for  milk  drying  and 
milk  pasteurizing  plants  to  assure  better  use  of  locally  available  milk 
for  children. 

During  1954  allocations  by  Unicef  totaled  $17.1  million,  compared 
to  $15.9  million  in  1953,  bringing  the  total  of  aid  provided  to  $204 
million  since  the  beginning  of  the  fund  in  1947.  Currently  Unicef 
is  assisting  251  programs  in  88  countries  and  territories,  as  compared 
to  213  programs  in  75  countries  and  territories  during  1953.  Distri- 
bution of  1954  allocations  among  the  four  main  program  types  was 
25  percent  for  maternal  and  child  welfare,  31  percent  for  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases,  15  percent  for  long-range  supplementary 
child  feeding,  and  11  percent  for  milk  conservation.  Greater  emphasis 
was  placed  on  supplementary  feeding  and  milk  conservation  programs 
than  in  1953,  while  for  the  maternal  and  child  welfare  programs,  1954 
was  a  year  of  consolidation  of  earlier  projects.  In  addition,  Unicef 
allocated  varying  amounts  for  emergency  relief  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren— mainly  in  the  form  of  skim  milk — in  India,  Pakistan,  Tangan- 
yika, the  Philippines,  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Iraq,  Haiti,  and  Jordan. 
This  assistance  totaled  about  $2.5  million,  or  17.5  percent  of  1954  pro- 
gram allocations.  The  balance  of  the  $17.1  million  allocated  was  used 
to  cover  the  costs  of  operational  and  administrative  services.  The 
geographic  distribution  of  Unicef  aid  in  1954,  exclusive  of  emergency 
aid,  was  as  follows:  Africa,  12  percent;  Asia,  40  percent;  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  12  percent;  Europe,  7  percent;  Latin  America,  25 
percent;  and  programs  benefiting  more  than  one  region,  3  percent. 
Somewhat  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  projects  in  Africa  than  in 
1953,  demonstrating  the  expanding  scope  of  Unicef  activities. 

In  the  field  of  mass  health,  Unicef  aid  in  1'954  assisted  114  programs 
which  tested  38.8  million  children  for  tuberculosis  and  vaccinated 
14.2  million  of  them,  protected  8.9  million  children  and  mothers 
against  malaria  and  typhus,  examined  6.9  million  children  and 
mothers  for  yaws  and  treated  1.2  million  of  them,  and  examined  1.1 
million  children  and  mothers  for  bejel  and  syphilis  and  treated  269,000 
of  them.  Important  new  programs  approved  during  1954  were  an 
extensive  malaria-control  campaign  in  French  West  Africa,  the  Cam- 
eroons,  and  Togoland;  trachoma-control  programs  in  two  countries 
for  the  first  time — Egypt  and  Spain — and  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs  in  two  other  countries — Morocco  and  the 
Eepublic  of  China,  Province  of  Taiwan — reflecting  advances  made  in 
the  methods  of  controlling  this  disease;  and  a  leprosy-control  pilot 
project  in  the  Philippines  as  a  companion  project  to  the  original 
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ground-breaking  experiment  in  Nigeria.  For  the  future,  in  order  to 
consolidate  gains  made  by  these  programs,  Unicef  plans  increasing 
emphasis  on  regional  approaches  to  disease  control  and  steps  to  estab- 
lish permanent  systems  in  rural  areas  to  build  upon  the  initiative 
Unicef  has  provided. 

In  the  maternal  and  child  welfare  field,  Unicef  assisted  68  pro- 
grams during  1954  and  so  far  has  aided  5,500  centers.  Such  centers 
are  important  beyond  providing  preventive  health  services  in  that 
they  serve  as  a  basis  for  permanent  health  systems  in  rural  areas. 
Progress  tends  to  be  slow  because  of  the  necessity  of  training  per- 
sonnel and  the  requirements  of  substantial  local  financing.  Unicef 
also  furnished  aid  to  help  support  the  International  Children's 
Center  in  Paris  and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Department 
of  the  All-India  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  Calcutta. 

In  the  field  of  child  nutrition,  Unicef  assisted  57  programs  during 
1954,  36  for  long-range  feeding  and  21  for  milk  or  other  food  conser- 
vation programs.  About  112  million  pounds  of  skim  milk  were  dis- 
tributed by  Unicef,  including  those  amounts  distributed  as  part  of 
the  maternal  and  child  welfare  programs,  emergency  allocations,  and 
school  service  programs  in  rural  schools.  Unicef  aid  in  milk  con- 
servation went  to  21  countries  in  1954,  and  some  45  plants  for  pas- 
teurizing, sterilizing,  or  drying  milk  or  milk  substitutes  have  either 
been  completed  or  are  near  completion. 

In  summary,  more  than  31  million  children  and  mothers  benefited 
from  UNiCEF-assisted  programs  in  1954,  constituting  nearly  a  50 
percent  increase  over  the  21  million  beneficiaries  in  1953. 

Government  contributions  to  the  central  account  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  have  increased  from  $7.9  million  donated 
by  30  governments  in  1950  to  approximately  $14  million  donated  or 
pledged  by  60  governments  in  1954.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
1954  program  of  Unicef  was  $8  million,  or  roughly  60  percent  of 
the  total,  bringing  the  amount  of  U.S.  financial  support  since  1947 
to  over  $105  million.  The  United  States  has  also  made  a  pledge  of 
$4.2  million  for  the  first  half  of  1955.  In  addition,  contributions 
from  governments  to  projects  carried  on  within  their  own  territories, 
in  accordance  with  Unicef's  policy  of  matching,  amounted  to  $32.6 
million  in  1954.  Such  contributions  since  the  beginning  of  Unicef 
have  totaled  about  $1.57  for  every  $1.00  of  Unicef  assistance  accorded. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 

Major  changes  were  made  in  the  program  and  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
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( Unesco  )  at  its  eighth  Conference  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in 
November  and  December  1954.  The  Conference  called  for  greater 
concentration  of  effort  in  the  program  approved  for  1955-56;  and 
agreement  was  reached  that  Unesco  should  prepare  for  a  remodeled 
program  in  1957-58  which  will  stress  only  a  limited  number  of  sig- 
nificant projects.  A  second  major  decision  of  the  Conference  was 
to  make  the  Unesco  Executive  Board  representative  of  governments. 
A  third  major  action  was  to  amend  the  Staff  Regulations  of  the 
Organization  to  provide  the  Director  General  with  the  authority  that 
he  considered  necessary  to  assure  a  secretariat  meeting  the  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  integrity  required  by  the  Unesco  constitution. 
Of  major  importance  to  the  United  States  also  was  the  decision  of 
the  Conference  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  budget  of  the  Organization  from  33.3  percent  to  30  percent. 

The  membership  of  Unesco  increased  to  72  during  1954  with  the 
accession  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  Or- 
ganization. As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  each  of  these  coun- 
tries had  the  right  under  the  Unesco  constitution  to  become  a  member 
of  Unesco  automatically  whenever  it  decided  to  do  so.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Poland,  which  had  informed  the  Unesco  Di- 
rector General  in  1952  and  1953  of  their  decision  to  withdraw,  told 
the  Director  General  in  1954  that  they  had  decided  to  resume  their 
participation  in  Unesco  activities.  They  accordingly  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  1954  Conference  and  agreed  to  pay  their  arrears. 
For  the  first  time,  four  groups  of  non-self -governing  territories  were 
elected  to  associate  membership. 

The  Unesco  program  objectives  are  long  range:  to  assist  member 
states  in  raising  their  levels  of  education ;  to  encourage  and  promote 
exchange  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture ; 
to  promote  higher  education  and  scientific  research;  to  develop  in- 
creased international  understanding  and  mutual  respect  among  peo- 
ples; and  to  further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the  rule  of  law, 
and  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  The  wide  variety 
of  activities  and  projects  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  (1)  continuing  or  general  activities,  such  as  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information;  and  (2)  special  projects, 
such  as  technical  assistance  in  education  and  the  promotion  of  arid- 
zone  research. 

FURTHERING  EDUCATION 

In  order  to  enable  adults  without  formal  education  to  participate 
effectively  in  their  own  economic  and  social  progress,  projects  in 
fundamental  education  have  been  carried  out.  The  Arab  States  Fun- 
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damental  Education  Center  at  S irs- el-Lay y an  in  Egypt  in  August 
1954  completed  20  months  of  training  for  49  Arabs  drawn  from  six 
Arab  countries.  This  group  of  trainees  returned  to  their  countries  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  fundamental  education,  and  a  second 
group  of  45  started  training  in  1954.  Unesco  has  been  joined  by  the 
United  Nations  and  three  of  the  other  specialized  agencies  (Ilo,  Fao, 
and  Who)  in  providing  experts  for  this  center. 

In  Mexico  the  Fundamental  Education  Center  at  Patzcuaro  opened 
its  third  18-month  course  in  April  1954  for  110  students  from  various 
countries  in  Latin  America  plus  10  Pakistanis.  A  total  of  120  stu- 
dents from  15  Latin  American  countries  have  been  trained  at  this 
center.  Intensive  practical  work  is  carried  out  by  these  students  in 
neighboring  communities,  and  instruction  is  given  in  such  fields  as 
literacy,  health,  agriculture,  home  and  family  life,  and  rural  arts  and 
crafts. 

A  number  of  other  educational  projects  were  undertaken  in  1954  by 
Unesco  at  the  request  of  member  states.  An  expert  was  sent  to  Burma 
to  advise  on  the  implementation  of  new  school  programs.  An  expert 
mission  in  Indonesia  submitted  suggestions  to  that  country  on  various 
problems  involved  in  the  introduction  of  compulsory  schooling.  A 
4-month  mission  to  Thailand  was  completed  which  laid  the  basis  for 
extending  the  period  of  compulsory  education  from  2  to  6  years. 

Secondary  education  was  the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  17th 
International  Conference  on  Public  Education  held  at  Geneva  in  July.% 
Unesco  joined  with  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  in  prep- 
arations for  this  Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Unesco  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  European  or- 
ganization for  nuclear  research.  The  ratifications  necessary  for  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  convention  establishing  this  organization 
were  completed  in  1954.  The  following  countries  became  members: 
the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  German  Federal  Republic.  An 
initial  meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  intergovernmental  conference,  held  at  The  Hague  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Unesco  in  1954,  completed  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict.  It  was 
signed  by  37  states,  including  the  United  States. 

In  December  1954  the  United  States  deposited  its  ratification  of  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  which  had  been  concluded  at  the 
intergovernmental  conference  held  in  1952  under  Unesco  sponsorship. 
Other  countries  that  have  deposited  their  ratifications  are  Pakistan, 
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Costa  Rica,  Spain,  Haiti,  Andorra,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Forty  coun- 
tries have  signed  the  convention,  which  will  come  into  force  when 
ratified  by  12  countries,  5  of  which  must  be  parties  to  the  Bern  Copy- 
right Convention. 

The  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  International  Circulation  of 
Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Character,  drafted  at  the  1948  Unesco  Conference  in  Beirut, 
came  into  force  in  August  1954  upon  its  ratification  by  10  countries. 
The  United  States  signed  the  convention  when  it  was  completed  in 
1948  but  has  not  ratified  it. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Sixty-three  of  the  72  member  states  in  Unesco  have  established 
National  Commissions  to  promote  the  objectives  of  the  Organization. 
Several  were  reorganized  in  1954,  and  many  specialized  committees 
were  formed.  The  effectiveness  of  these  Commissions  continues  to 
vary  from  country  to  country.  Many  of  them  have  limited  resources. 
There  has,  however,  been  definite  improvement  in  their  programs  and 
activities,  particularly  so  far  as  exhibitions  and  publications  spon- 
sored by  them  are  concerned.  The  1954  Conference  in  Montevideo 
approved  measures  designed  to  strengthen  National  Commissions. 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  October  1954  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  which  principal  attention 
was  given  to  preparations  for  the  Montevideo  Conference.  An  experi- 
ment in  the  stimulation  of  citizen  discussion  of  problems  relating  to 
U.S.  participation  in  international  educational  and  cultural  under- 
takings was  inaugurated  by  the  Commission  in  cooperation  with  25 
American  universities  and  colleges. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS 

There  was  continued  interest  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  United  Nations  during  1954.  The  United 
States  called  attention  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  its 
proposed  U.N.  human  rights  action  program.  With  respect  to  the 
draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  which  were  con- 
sidered in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States  reiterated 
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its  1953  statement  that  it  did  not  intend  to  sign  or  ratify  these  docu- 
ments upon  their  completion.  The  United  States  also  reiterated  that 
it  would  not  sign  the  Convention  on  the  Political  Eights  of  Women. 

Other  U.N.  activities  during  the  year  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  concerned  the  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  the  protection  of  minorities,  self-determination,  freedom  of  in- 
formation, and  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  still  unrepatriated  or 
otherwise  unaccounted  for.  The  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  this  latter 
question  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1950  held  its  fifth 
and  sixth  sessions  in  1954  and  reported  to  the  Secretary- General  on 
September  30  that  "considerable  progress"  had  been  made  since  the 
eighth  General  Assembly  "in  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
detained  civilians."  However,  the  report  also  contained  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  J apan,  and  Spain 
showing  that  many  thousands  still  remain  to  be  repatriated  or  ac- 
counted for.  Commenting  on  this  report,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  said  that  the  Commission  could  "take  much  of  the  credit" 
for  the  progress  that  has  recently  been  made.  He  noted,  however, 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  and  others  in  the  Soviet  orbit  have  yet  to  re- 
patriate or  otherwise  to  account  for  many  thousands  of  prisoners." 
Endorsing  the  Commission's  view  that  the  problem  is  not  insoluble, 
he  declared :  "It  can  be  settled  once  and  for  all  if  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  responsible  governments  and  authorities  would  co- 
operate with  the  Commission." 

Human  Rights  Action  Program 

The  10th  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  February  23- April  16, 1954,  considered  only  briefly 
the  U.N.  human  rights  action  program  proposed  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation and  decided  to  consider  this  proposal  further  at  its  1955  session. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  pointed  out  to  the 
Commission  that  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
United  States  were  already  reflected  in  various  human  rights  activities 
currently  being  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations.  Several  studies, 
such  as  those  in  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities,  were  being  prepared  in  the  field  of  dis- 
crimination. Reports  on  human  rights  similar  to  those  proposed  by 
the  United  States  were  being  published  in  the  U.N.  Yearbook  on 
Human  Rights.  Technical  assistance  projects  concerning  the  status 
of  women  and  discrimination  and  minorities  had  been  authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  1953  session. 
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Mrs.  Lord  circulated  revisions  of  the  three  draft  resolutions  setting 
forth  the  proposed  U.N.  human  rights  action  program,  which  may- 
be summarized  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  should  transmit  biennially, 
for  consideration  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights,  a  report  on 
developments  and  progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and 
measures  taken  to  safeguard  human  liberty;  and  the  Commission 
should  submit  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  such  comments  and 
conclusions  on  the  report  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission  should  initiate  studies  of  specific  aspects  of 
human  rights  on  a  worldwide  basis,  stressing  in  these  studies  general 
developments,  progress  achieved,  and  measures  taken  to  safeguard 
human  liberty.  Specific  subjects  should  be  selected  for  study,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  expert  adviser  for  each  subject  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  should  provide 
technical  assistance  and  advisory  services  in  certain  fields  of  human 
rights,  including  the  improvement  of  procedures  under  criminal  and 
civil  law,  increased  participation  by  citizens  in  national  and  com- 
munity civic  affairs,  and  the  prevention  of  discrimination  and  the 
protection  of  minorities. 

The  U.S.  representative  made  the  following  observation  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  respect  to  these  draft  resolutions : 

It  is  our  prof und  hope  that  these  draft  resolutions  will  help  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission— and  the  world — to  move  forward  toward  the  goals  laid  down  in  the 
Charter  and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  We  believe  that  this 
three-point  program  can  be  effective  in  advancing  human  rights  in  our  time. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1954  discussed  the  two  draft  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  decided  to  consider  the  two  drafts  at  its  1955  session  article 
by  article.  The  drafts  were  circulated  to  member  governments  and 
the  specialized  agencies  for  comment  prior  to  the  1955  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 

The  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  met  for  its  sixth  session  from  January  4  to  29, 
1954.  The  members  of  the  subcommission  are  elected  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  serve  in  their  individual  capacities  as  experts. 
The  subcommission  had  before  it  recommendations  on  its  future  work 
as  well  as  a  preliminary  report  on  discrimination  in  education  and 
information  on  pertinent  domestic  legislation  on  the  prevention  of 
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discrimination  and  protection  of  minorities.  Justice  Philip  Halpern 
of  New  York  serves  as  the  American  member  of  the  subcommission 
in  his  individual  capacity  and  not  as  a  Government-instructed 
representative. 

The  subcommission  decided  to  undertake  studies  during  1954  of 
discrimination  in  education  and  in  employment,  these  studies  to  cover 
all  countries  and  to  include  all  types  of  discrimination  as  stated  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights :  "race,  color,  sex,  religion, 
language,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  birth 
or  other  status."  The  study  on  discrimination  in  education  was  under- 
taken by  a  subcommission  rapporteur  with  the  assistance  of  Unesco. 
The  Ilo  was  invited  to  undertake  the  study  on  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, three  members  of  the  subcommission  agreed  to  prepare  explora- 
tory reports  on  studies  relating  to  discrimination  that  might  be  under- 
taken in  the  future :  discrimination  in  religious  rights  and  practices ; 
political  rights;  and  emigration,  immigration,  and  travel.  These 
topics  were  later  approved,  except  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  decided  that  the  last  should  be  limited  to  emigration. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  subcommission  considered  the  feasibility 
of  a  definition  of  minorities.  Its  earlier  proposals  for  a  definition 
had  not  been  approved  in  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  Because  the  situation  of  minorities 
throughout  the  world  differs  widely,  the  subcommission  decided  no 
definition  having  universal  application  could  be  formulated.  Instead, 
the  subcommission  suggested  a  study  of  minorities  throughout  the 
world  to  be  undertaken  by  an  expert.  The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, however,  did  not  approve  this  study  and  asked  the  subcommission 
to  reconsider  this  aspect  of  its  program  at  its  1955  meeting. 

Self -Determination 

At  its  10th  session,  held  February-April  1954,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  adopted  two  resolutions  on  self-determination.  The 
first  of  these  related  to  the  "right  to  economic  self-determination,"  and 
noted  that  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination  included  "perma- 
nent sovereignty  over  their  natural  wealth  and  resources."  It  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Commission  "to  conduct  a  full  survey  of 
the  status  of  this  basic  constituent  of  the  right  to  self-determination 
with  recommendations,  where  necessary,  for  its  strengthening."  The 
second  resolution  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly  establish  a  Good 
Offices  Commission  which,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  10  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  would  be  empowered  to  make  its  good  offices  avail- 
able in  any  situation  arising  from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  that  was  within  the  scope  of  article  14  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 
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The  United  States,  while  reaffirming  its  belief  in  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination  of  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stanch  defender,  opposed  these  resolutions  in  the  Human 
Rights  Commission.  The  U.S.  representative  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  was  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  and  that  any 
recommendation  on  the  subject  should  be  global,  encompassing  not 
only  dependent  territories  but  peoples  who  had  recently  lost  their 
independence  or  were  in  danger  of  losing  it.  The  United  States  be- 
lieved, furthermore,  that  independence  was  not  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem — the  form  of  government  finally  chosen  by  a  people 
was  less  important  than  freedom  to  choose  it. 

At  the  18th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1954,  the  United  States  opposed  the  resolution  on  economic 
self-determination  because  it  made  no  mention  of  the  obligations  that 
must  be  associated  with  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  permanent 
sovereignty  over  their  natural  wealth  and  resources.  The  United 
States  felt  that  the  resolution  ignored  the  obligations  specified  in  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  international  agreements,  including 
the  obligation  to  provide  compensation  when  taking  foreign-owned 
property.  The  United  States  also  opposed  the  resolution  on  political 
self-determination  because  it  amounted  to  a  proliferation  of  U.N. 
machinery,  the  need  for  which  had  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
United  States  further  argued  that  the  creation  of  the  proposed  new 
Good  Offices  Commission  would  conflict  with  the  established  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would  seriously  impair 
that  Organization's  effectiveness  by  carrying  out  functions  with  re- 
spect to  a  broad  and  ill-defined  class  of  political  problems  that  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored 
by  Cuba  and  Ecuador  and  actively  supported  by  the  United  States, 
which  referred  the  draft  resolutions  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Eights  back  to  the  Commission,  together  with  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  its  Social  Committee  on  the  question,  in  order 
that  the  Commission  might  reconsider  the  resolutions  in  the  light 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

At  the  ninth  General  Assembly  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Third 
Committee  to  hasten  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  consideration 
of  the  question  of  self-determination  of  nations  and  peoples.  The 
action  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  returning  the  self-deter- 
mination resolutions  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  was  se- 
verely criticized  in  the  committee  by  the  Arab-Asian  group  which, 
with  others,  cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  requesting  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  complete  its  recommendations  on  self-determi- 
nation, including  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  "permanent  sov- 
ereignty over  their  natural  wealth  and  resources."  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
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the  United  States  introduced  an  amendment  proposing  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  dealing  with  the  latter  subject,  have  regard  to  international 
agreements,  international  law,  and  international  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  The  committee  rejected 
the  reference  to  international  agreements  and  international  law  but 
accepted  the  last  part  of  the  amendment.  In  plenary  the  three  dele- 
gations reintroduced  their  amendment — revised  to  read  "the  rights 
and  duties  of  States  under  international  law" — which  was  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  14  with  19  abstentions.  The  U.S.  delegation  was 
then  able  to  vote  for  the  amended  text,  which  was  adopted  41  to  11 
with  3  abstentions. 

The  revision  of  this  text  to  include  a  reference  to  "the  rights  and 
duties  of  States  under  international  law"  marks  a  notable  shift  away 
from  the  more  extreme  language  previously  adopted  and  will  permit 
a  more  balanced  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  future. 

Freedom  of  Information 

Important  developments  on  several  aspects  of  the  problem  of  free- 
dom of  information  took  place  during  1954,  starting  with  the  spring 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  end- 
ing with  the  Unesco  Conference  at  Montevideo  and  the  ninth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  17th  session  of  the  United  Xations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, in  April,  held  a  detailed  discussion  on  freedom  of  information 
and  adopted  11  major  resolutions  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  reso- 
lutions, introduced  by  the  United  States,  authorizes  the  U.X.  Secre- 
tary-General to  render,  at  the  request  of  member  states,  services  that 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  and  objectives  of  existing  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  in  order  to  assist  these  states  in  promoting  freedom 
of  information.  The  United  States  believes  that  assistance  in  the 
development  of  independent  mass  media  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
fostering  the  development  of  freedom  of  information. 

A  second  resolution  requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  conjunction 
with  the  specialized  agencies  and  in  consultation  with  professional 
associations  and  information  enterprises,  to  prepare  for  submission  to 
the  United  Xations  Economic  and  Social  Council  the  following 
studies : 

(a)  A  concrete  program  of  action  to  promote  among  news  person- 
nel everywhere  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  United  Xations. 

(b)  A  worldwide  survey  of  current  internal  censorship  principles 
and  practices  with  respect  to  outgoing  news  dispatches. 

(c)  A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  media  of  information. 
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(d)  A  study  of  the  problem  of  the  protection  of  the  sources  of  in- 
formation of  news  personnel. 

(e)  A  study  of  public  and  private  information  monopolies  and 
their  effects  on  freedom  of  information. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  another  resolution  invited  the 
governments  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  study  the  possibility  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  existing,  and  of  establishing  new  or 
additional,  independent  information  media.  The  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (Itu)  was  invited  to  report  to  the  19th  session 
of  the  Council  on  action  taken  by  governments  in  response  to  an  Itu 
recommendation  of  1952  that  members  and  associate  members  facilitate 
the  unrestricted  transmission  of  news  by  telecommunication  services. 
The  U.N.  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  transmit  to  member  and 
nonmember  states  two  studies  on  the  status  and  movement  of  foreign 
correspondents,  with  a  request  that  they  consider  implementing  the  ad- 
ministrative measures  contemplated  in  the  studies  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  professional  activities  of  foreign  correspondents. 

A  sixth  resolution  recommends  to  governments  that  they  adhere  to 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  and  also  invites  Unesco  to  initi- 
ate a  study  of  copyright  as  it  concerns  news  and  information  media. 
A  seventh  invites  the  International  Labor  Organization  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  the  economic  independence  of  information 
personnel  in  the  course  of  its  current  studies  on  professional  workers. 

The  Council  urged  governments  to  cooperate  in  offering  facilities 
for  foreign  information  personnel,  recommended  that  Unesco  con- 
sider increasing  its  mass  communication  fellowship  program,  and 
requested  the  Itu  to  consider  developing  new  techniques  on  the  subject. 

Finally,  the  Council  recommended  to  governments  that  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  adhere  to  the  Unesco  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  ninth  General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  on  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  f  reedom-of-inf  ormation  field,  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States,  which  was  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  18th  session.  The  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  International  Convention  Concerning  the  Use  of  Broadcasting  in 
the  Cause  of  Peace  (Geneva,  1936).  This  resolution  requests  coun- 
tries that  are  parties  to  the  convention  to  state  whether  they  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  United  Nations  the  functions  that  were  performed  by 
the  League  of  Nations  under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  requests 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  prepare  for  this  purpose  a  draft  proto- 
col concerning  the  transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  functions 
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assigned  to  the  League  under  the  convention,  and  provides  in  the 
protocol  for  the  accession  of  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  United 
Nations  that  are  not  parties  or  signatories  of  the  convention  and  also 
for  legal  and  other  adjustments.  The  draft  of  this  resolution  as  in- 
troduced by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  amended  during  the  discussion  to  pro- 
vide that  "each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
reception,  within  its  territory,  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts.''  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.S.R.  registered  an  abstention  in  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  it  had  originally  introduced  and  sponsored. 

A  third  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1954  concerns  the 
draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information.  This  resolution  re- 
quests the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  continue  its  efforts  on  the 
technical  level  to  promote  freedom  of  information,  to  discuss  at  its 
19th  session  the  draft  convention,  and  to  formulate  recommendations 
for  consideration  not  later  than  at  the  11th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States  opposed  this  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  the  present  time  is  not  propitious  for  such  a  convention. 

The  General  Assembly  took  no  action  on  a  proposed  resolution  to 
examine  the  longstanding  question  of  organizing  an  international 
professional  conference  to  prepare  the  final  text  of  an  international 
code  of  ethics  for  the  use  of  information  personnel.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  response  of  professional  information  people  and  associations 
throughout  the  world  to  the  proposed  conference  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently encouraging  to  justify  the  United  Nations  taking  any  further 
steps  at  this  stage.  It  was  also  brought  out  that,  in  any  case,  further 
work  on  the  draft  code  was  a  matter  for  the  profession  to  handle 
without  government  interference.  Both  of  these  positions  coincided 
with  U.S.  views. 

UNESCO 

The  Unesco  Conference  in  December  1954  passed  by  acclamation  a 
joint  resolution  calling  on  all  member  states  "to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  assure  freedom  of  expression  and  remove  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  undistorted  information  between  member  states,  and  to 
promote  the  use  of  means  of  mass  communication  in  the  interest  of 
increasing  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  among  peoples  of 
the  world.''  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  11  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  The  other  sponsors  were  Canada,  Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador.  France.  India.  Lebanon.  Mexico,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mission, where  the  resolution  was  introduced,  described  its  passage 
as  a  "historic  occasion."  The  U.S.  representative.  Congressman  Hugh 
Scott,  stated  that  it  "may  well  mark  a  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
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better  international  understanding,"  and  made  clear  that  the  ref- 
erence to  the  free  flow  of  "undistorted"  information  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  imply  any  form  of  censorship,  a  view  obviously  shared 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Conference. 

Status  of  Women 

At  the  eighth  session  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
which  met  in  New  York  from  March  22  to  April  9,  1954,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  women  might  now  vote  on  an  equal  basis  with  men  in  60 
countries  and  had  limited  suffrage  rights  in  6  more.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  still  16  countries  where  women  had  no 
voting  rights.  In  commenting  on  progress  in  the  suffrage  field,  the 
U.S.  delegate,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
achieving  votes  for  women  in  all  countries  and  also  of  citizenship 
education  for  women  who  had  only  recently  been  granted  the  vote.  A 
number  of  delegates  reported  effective  use  of  the  pamphlet  prepared 
by  the  Commission  in  1951  entitled  Political  Education  of  Women, 
especially  the  Arabic  translation  in  certain  countries  of  the  Near  East. 

The  Commission  considered  a  revised  draft  of  a  proposed  Conven- 
tion on  the  Nationality  of  Married  Women  and  recommended  that  it 
be  circulated  to  governments  for  comment.  It  also  adopted  unani- 
mously a  recommendation  proposed  by  the  United  States  that  a  woman 
marrying  an  alien  should  acquire  her  husband's  nationality  only  as 
a  result  of  her  own  positive  request. 

Progress  in  assuring  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women 
workers  was  considered  by  the  Commission  in  two  resolutions,  one 
limited  to  legislative  procedures  and  the  other  emphasizing  collective 
bargaining  and  voluntary  agreements.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at  its  18th  session, 
revised  the  first  resolution  on  legislative  measures  to  recognize  the 
importance  also  of  collective  bargaining  and  private  action  in  this 
field. 

The  possibility  of  part-time  work  for  women  with  family  responsi- 
bilities was  discussed  in  the  light  of  studies  prepared  by  Ilo  and  the 
U.N.  Secretariat.  The  Commission  likewise  considered  the  problems 
of  older  women  workers  and  of  "cottage  industries,"  which  are  of 
particular  importance  in  nonindustrialized  countries,  and  decided  that 
further  documentation  on  these  matters  would  be  useful. 

Continuing  its  previous  work  on  the  status  of  women  in  family  law 
and  property  rights,  the  Commission  adopted  a  number  of  proposals 
designed  to  assure  equal  opportunities  and  rights  for  married  women. 
The  United  States  urged  the  collection  of  further  information  on  laws 
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and  practices  in  this  field  from  countries  that  had  not  yet  replied  to 
the  Commission's  Questionnaire  on  Family  Law. 

A  representative  of  Unesco  reported  progress  in  assuring  women 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  presented  an  analysis  of  primary 
education  for  girls.  The  Commission  adopted  a  proposal  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  compulsory  and  free  education  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  and  invited  Uxesco  to  provide  special  information  on  ways  to 
increase  school  attendance  by  girls  and  encourage  the  use  of  women 
as  teachers  in  areas  of  need. 

The  Commission  rejected  Soviet  proposals  to  add  to  its  agenda  an 
item  on  "The  Protection  of  Mother  and  Child,"  since  child  welfare 
is  considered  regularly  in  the  Social  Commission.  It  decided  instead 
to  review  at  a  later  meeting  the  documentation  prepared  for  the  Social 
Commission  in  this  field  as  it  relates  to  the  problems  of  employed 
women.  The  Status  of  Women  Commission  also  discussed  progress 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to  governments  requesting  aid  on 
status-of- women  matters. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 

When  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  reorganized  itself  in  1951 
at  its  13th  session,  it  was  decided  that  another  review  would  be  held 
in  1954.  In  approaching  this  review,  it  was  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  control  and  limit  the  documenta- 
tion, to  lighten  the  agendas,  and  to  allow  for  more  thorough  con- 
sideration of  issues  of  major  importance  and  for  higher  level  repre- 
sentation. 

With  these  basic  objectives  in  mind,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  the  Council  at  its  18th  session  endorsed  the  plan  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  terminate  or  to  combine  certain  publications 
and  studies  pending  further  consideration  by  the  Council  Commissions 
upon  whose  initiative  they  had  been  started.  The  Council  also  decided, 
in  an  effort  to  lighten  the  agenda,  not  to  consider  any  item  more  than 
once  a  year,  and  instructed  the  Commissions  and  their  subsidiary 
bodies  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  issues  of  major  importance  and 
to  avoid  recommending  activities  not  likely  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Council  from  mak- 
ing direct  requests  of  specialized  agencies  or  the  Secretary-General 
that  might  have  additional  budgetary  implications  or  require  changes 
in  approved  work  programs,  it  was  decided  that  all  such  requests  to  the 
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agencies  or  the  Secretary-General  should  first  have  the  approval  of 
the  Council.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  the  United  States  urged 
a  closer  integration  of  the  regional  Commissions  and  their  activities 
with  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  New  York 
so  as  to  avoid  a  measure  of  decentralization  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Council  itself,  one  new  Commission 
was  established,  the  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade 
(see  above  p.  100) ;  one  Commission  was  discontinued,  the  Fiscal 
Commission;  and  one  subcommission  was  not  reestablished,  the  sub- 
commission  on  Statistical  Sampling.  Consideration  of  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission 
was  deferred  until  the  resumed  20th  session  of  the  Council,  pending 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  International  Commodity 
Trade  on  its  past  year's  work.  All  the  other  Commissions  and  sub- 
commissions  of  the  Council  were  maintained  on  the  same  basis  as 
previously,  and  some  will  meet  annually  and  some  biennially  as  in  the 
past. 

The  Council  itself  decided  to  hold  two  regular  sessions  each  year 
but  to  convene  a  resumed  part  of  each  of  these  sessions.  The  first 
regular  session  is  scheduled  for  the  last  week  of  March,  to  last  not 
longer  than  3  weeks,  and  will  consider  a  limited  number  of  major 
questions  in  the  economic,  social,  and  human-rights  fields.  This 
session  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  third  week  of  May  for  approximately 
3  weeks  to  deal  with  items  of  lesser  importance.  The  second  regular 
session  is  scheduled  for  the  second  week  of  July,  to  last  not  longer 
than  4  weeks.  It  will  consider  the  world  economic  situation  and,  when 
appropriate,  the  world  social  situation,  and  will  engage  in  a  general 
review  of  the  development  and  coordination  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  human-rights  programs  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  as  a  whole.  This  session  is  to  be  resumed, 
as  in  the  past,  toward  the  end  of  or  immediately  following  the  regular 
annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  deal  with  questions  arising 
out  of  Assembly  action  and  to  determine  the  work  program  for  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  meet  the  main  objective  of  making 
the  economic  and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  less  time  consuming. 


PART  III 


Dependent  Territories 


The  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  various  problems  before  the 
United  Nations  in  1954  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  dependent  peoples 
was  based  on  the  concept,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Dulles,  that  "the 
orderly  transition  from  colonial  to  self-governing  status  should  be 
carried  resolutely  to  a  completion."  United  States  policy  was  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Pacific  Charter,  signed  at  Manila  on  September  8, 1954, 
in  which  the  signatories  state  that  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  U.N".  Charter  "they  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples  and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by  every 
peaceful  means  to  promote  self-government  and  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  countries  whose  people  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake 
its  responsibilities."  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
are  parties  to  this  declaration.  United  States  delegations  during 
1954  stressed  that  progress  must  be  continuous,  cautioned  that  zeal 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  patience,  that  human  liberty  requires  economic 
as  well  as  political  foundations,  and  that  in  certain  instances  pre- 
cipitate action  would  in  fact  not  produce  independence  but  only 
transition  to  a  captivity  far  worse  than  present  dependence. 

The  charter's  Declaration  Eegarding  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories (chapter  XI)  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  members  ad- 
ministering non-self-governing  territories  for  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territories.  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII  of  the  charter  establish  the  U.N.  trusteeship  system,  providing 
for  international  supervision  of  the  administration  of  11  non-self - 
governing  territories  known  as  trust  territories.  These  charter  pro- 
visions give  the  United  Nations  an  important  field  of  activity  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  the  170  million  people  now  living  in  trust 
territories  and  in  the  non-self-governing  territories  outside  the  trus- 
teeship system.  The  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and,  most  re- 
cently, Denmark  have  informed  the  United  Nations  that  four 
formerly  non-self -governing  territories  for  whose  administration  they 
were  respectively  responsible,  i.  e.  Puerto  Kico,  Surinam  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  and  Greenland,  have  attained  a  full  measure 
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of  self-government  and  therefore  no  longer  fall  within  the  category 
of  territories  on  which  they  agreed  in  the  charter  to  transmit  infor- 
mation. The  General  Assembly  has  expressed  concurrence  in  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Greenland.  Assembly  action  in  the  case 
of  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  is  being  withheld  until  the 
Netherlands  furnishes  promised  information. 

The  United  States  during  1954  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in 
U.N.  activities  in  this  field.  Not  only  is  the  United  States  interested 
in  non-self -governing  territories  because  of  its  membership  in  bodies 
dealing  with  them,  but  also  because  the  United  States  itself  admin- 
isters the  territories  of  Alaska,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  reports  on  them  to  the  United  Nations.  Dur- 
ing 1954  the  United  States  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  several  of  its  committees,  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Information 
from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories. 

The  United  States  also  participated  in  the  Caribbean  and  South 
Pacific  Commissions.  These  two  regional  international  organizations, 
while  not  integral  parts  of  the  U.N.  system,  are  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  dependent  territories  in  their 
respective  areas. 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

In  1954  the  Trusteeship  Council  met  in  two  regular  sessions,  holding 
its  13th  session  from  January  28  to  March  25  and  its  14th  session 
from  June  2  to  July  16.  India  and  Syria,  the  two  new  members 
elected  in  1953  by  the  eighth  General  Assembly  to  replace  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Thailand,  participated  actively  in  the  work 
of  these  sessions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  session  Ambassador 
Miguel  R.  Urquia  of  El  Salvador  was  elected  President  of  the  Council, 
replacing  Ambassador  Leslie  K.  Munro  of  New  Zealand.  During  its 
two  sessions  the  Council  reviewed  developments  in  all  11  trust  ter- 
ritories and  adopted  detailed  conclusions  and  recommendations  on 
each  territory.  The  13th  session  was  devoted  to  six  African  trust 
territories ;  the  14th,  to  the  four  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific,  and  to 
the  African  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  adminis- 
tration. In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  Council  granted  oral  hear- 
ings to  the  leaders  of  the  two  principal  Somali  political  parties.  Dur- 
ing its  examination  of  the  four  West  African  trust  territories,  the 
Council  had  the  benefit  of  reports  by  its  1952  Visiting  Mission  to  these 
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territories,  and  in  July  dispatched  another  mission  to  visit  the  three 
trust  territories  in  East  Africa,  one  member  of  which  was  Mason 
Sears,  U.S.  representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  During  1954 
the  Council  examined  234  individual  petitions  and  took  103  others 
of  a  more  general  character  into  account  in  formulating  its 
recommendations  on  the  territories  concerned. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  considered  the  Coun- 
cil's report  on  its  two  1954  sessions  and  granted  oral  hearings  to  16 
groups  from  three  of  the  West  African  trust  territories.  It  adopted 
eight  resolutions  on  trusteeship  matters. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Mariana  Islands  (except  Guam) ,  contains 
98  island  groups  scattered  over  3  million  square  miles  of  ocean  with  a 
total  population  of  some  57,000.  Formerly  a  League  of  Nations  man- 
date under  Japanese  administration,  these  islands  were  occupied  by 
U.S.  military  forces  during  World  War  II.  On  July  18,  1947,  a 
trusteeship  agreement  entered  into  force  between  the  United  States 
and  the  UN.  Security  Council,  which  placed  the  territory  under  U.S. 
administration  as  a  strategic  trust  territory.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  administers  all  of  the  trust  territory  except  for  the  Saipan 
District,  which  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

MARSHALLESE  PETITION 

On  March  1,  1954,  a  hydrogen  bomb  was  exploded  as  part  of  the 
series  of  nuclear-weapons  tests  conducted  in  the  Pacific  Proving 
Ground,  located  in  the  trust  territory.  Because  of  "fall-out"  of  radio- 
active particles  from  this  explosion,  two  inhabited  islands  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  District,  Rongelap  and  Uterik,  became  contami- 
nated, and  the  inhabitants  were  evacuated  to  Kwajalein  for  medical 
observation  and  treatment.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  inhabitants  was 
permanently  affected.  The  people  of  Uterik  have  been  returned  to 
their  island,  while  the  people  of  Rongelap  have  been  temporarily 
relocated  on  the  Island  of  Ejit  in  the  Majuro  Atoll  pending  early 
decontamination  of  their  home  island. 

In  May  1954  the  United  Nations  received  a  petition  from  the  11 
members  of  the  Holdover  Committee  of  the  Marshall  Islands  Con- 
gress and  "100  other  interested  Marshallese  citizens"  asking  that  the 
experiments  with  lethal  weapons  be  stopped  or,  if  the  continuance  of 
the  tests  was  judged  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eventual  well- 
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being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  could  not  be  changed  to 
another  area,  that  certain  precautions  be  taken.  It  was  stated  that 
the  petition  should  not  be  construed  as  a  repudiation  of  the  United 
States  as  the  governing  agency,  since  its  administration  was  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  one  in  Marshallese  memory.  The  United  States 
immediately  expressed  its  regret  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
suffered  ill  effects  and  gave  assurances  that  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible was  being  done  to  care  for  those  that  had  been  in  the  affected 
area.  The  United  States  considered  that  the  requests  and  suggestions 
of  the  petitioners  were  both  helpful  and  reasonable.  As  they  had 
correctly  implied,  the  United  States  was  conducting  the  tests  only 
because  it  had  been  determined  after  careful  study  that  they  were  re- 
quired in  the  interests  of  general  peace  and  security.  It  was  also 
stated  that  in  the  future  the  U.S.  Government  would  take  "all  possible 
precautionary  measures  .  .  .  before  such  weapons  are  exploded." 

At  the  Trusteeship  Council's  14th  session  (June-July  1954),  the 
Marshallese  petition  was  examined  by  the  Petitions  Committee  and 
in  plenary  session.  The  Council,  with  the  United  States  concurring, 
then  passed  a  resolution  which,  inter  alia,  expressed  the  deep  regret  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  that  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  two 
atolls  had  suffered  ill  effects  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  series  of 
nuclear  tests,  noted  measures  taken  by  the  administering  authority  to 
provide  necessary  medical  attention  and  care  for  those  affected,  and 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  good  health  of  those  affected  had  been 
completely  restored.  The  Trusteeship  Council  recommended  that  if, 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  security,  further  tests  were  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary,  the  administering  authority  should  take  such 
precautions  as  would  insure  that  "no  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  are 
again  endangered,  including  those  precautions  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioners." The  Council  also  urged  "that  prompt  and  sympathetic 
attention  be  given  to  all  claims  for  damages." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

At  its  14th  session,  the  Council  also  examined  the  1952-53  annual 
report  on  the  U.S.  administration  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Frank  E. 
Midkiff,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Territory,  who  served  as  special 
representative  before  the  Council,  made  an  oral  statement  explaining 
the  report  and  discussing  significant  developments  in  the  territory 
since  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  Mr.  Midkiff  an- 
swered questions  regarding  the  administration  of  the  territory  in 
general,  including  inquiries  about  the  events  and  facts  surrounding 
the  Marshallese  petition.  Dwight  Heine,  himself  a  Marshall  Islander 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Marshall  Islands  District,  also 
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served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Council  to  answer 
questions  and  to  present  the  views  of  his  people  on  this  subject. 

The  Council  adopted  a  number  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, noting  with  interest  the  policy  of  the  administering  authority 
to  stimulate  the  adjustment  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  to  modern 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
their  particular  circumstances  and  in  accordance  with  their  free 
wishes.  It  also  drew  attention  to  suggestions  of  some  members  that 
a  more  rapid  rate  of  change  might  be  fostered  in  certain  fields.  The 
Council  considered  that  the  administering  authority  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  about  the  participation  of  the  territory  in 
various  forms  of  international  cooperation,  including  cooperation  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  (Who)  and  the  South  Pacific 
Commission. 

The  United  States  received  the  approval  of  the  Council  for  its  policy 
of  gradually  replacing  nonindigenous  personnel  in  the  administration 
with  indigenous  inhabitants  and  of  appointing  the  latter  to  more  re- 
sponsible posts,  and  was  encouraged  to  continue  to  take  all  practicable 
measures  to  foster  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  body  for  the  whole 
territory. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministering authority  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  continue  to  expand 
and  diversify  the  trust  territory's  economy  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  general  economic  development,  including  continued  assistance 
in  establishing  an  adequate  transportation  system.  The  Council  noted 
the  favorable  comments  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  on  the  advances  made  in  educa- 
tion, but  recommended  that,  where  needed,  the  administering  authority 
assist  the  municipalities  in  the  construction  or  improvement  of  school 
buildings  and  in  the  attainment  of  qualified  teaching  personnel. 

New  Guinea 

Australia  administers  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  jointly 
with  the  Territory  of  Papua.  The  rugged  mountains,  the  dense  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  and  the  population  of  over  a  million  speaking  many 
different  languages  have  added  to  the  difficulties  Australia  has  had  in 
making  contact  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  territory.  However,  it 
is  expected  that  the  entire  area  will  be  under  full  government  control 
in  early  1955. 

At  its  summer  session  in  1954  the  Trusteeship  Council,  inter  alia, 
recommended  that  the  administering  authority  study  methods  of  asso- 
ciating indigenous  representatives  in  the  work  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  territory,  an  advisory  body  consisting  of  officials,  and 
expressed  hope  that  the  plan  for  participation  of  indigenous  inhabi- 
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tants  as  observers  in  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  be  im- 
plemented before  examination  of  the  next  report.  The  Council  also 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  increase  in  the  number  of  and  the  progress 
made  by  native  village  councils.  In  the  economic  field,  the  Council 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  long-range  coordinated  program  is  basic 
for  the  sound  economic  development  of  the  territory  and  urged  the 
administering  authority  to  institute  the  necessary  steps  to  develop  such 
a  program.  The  eradication  of  illiteracy  is  a  basic  problem  in  this 
territory,  and  the  Council  attached  great  importance  to  the  formation 
of  long-range  plans  for  the  educational  advancement  of  the  indigenous 
people. 


Nauru 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  a  tiny  isolated  island  near  the 
Equator  with  3,434  inhabitants,  is  administered  by  Australia  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  itself.  Since  the  phosphate 
deposits  which  form  its  only  economic  resources  are  expected  to  be 
exhausted  in  70  years,  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  concerned  with  the 
long-range  problem  of  the  eventual  resettlement  of  Nauru's  indigenous 
inhabitants.  The  Council  asked  the  administering  authority  to  sub- 
mit more  detailed  information  on  its  resettlement  plans.  It  also 
adopted  a  number  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  relation  to 
the  general  advancement  of  the  Nauruans.  For  example,  it  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Nauruan  Local  Government  Council  would  make 
every  effort  fully  to  understand  and  exercise  its  powers,  urged  the 
administering  authority  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  achieve  this 
end  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  welcomed  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  advisory  committee  to  coordinate  educational  plans. 

Western  Samoa 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa,  administered  by  New  Zea- 
land, consists  of  two  large  and  several  smaller  islands  and  islets  lying 
to  the  west  of  American  Samoa  in  the  South  Pacific.  These  islands, 
which  have  a  rugged,  mountainous  terrain,  support  a  population  of 
91,043,  of  which  4,704  (including  many  part-Samoans)  have  European 
status. 

At  its  summer  session  in  1954  the  Trusteeship  Council  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  progress  made  in  Western  Samoa,  particularly  the 
surveys  in  the  economic,  labor,  and  education  fields.  Further  steps 
toward  the  convening  of  a  constitutional  convention  were  reported, 
and  the  Council  expressed  its  hope  that  the  people  would  at  this  forth- 
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coming  convention,  scheduled  to  meet  late  in  1954  or  early  in  1955, 
formulate  for  the  consideration  of  the  administering  authority  a  plan 
for  progressive  attainment  of  self-government  or  independence.  In 
the  economic  field,  the  Council  hoped  that  the  most  urgent  attention 
would  be  given,  in  cooperation  with  the  Samoans,  to  intensifying 
measures  for  an  overall  increase  in  production,  a  diversification  of 
crops,  and  the  establishment  of  secondary  industries.  Noting  the 
advance  made  in  the  field  of  public  health,  the  Council  drew  the 
attention  of  the  administering  authority  to  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing medical  and  hospital  facilities. 

Somaliland 

Somaliland  is  unique  among  trust  territories.  It  is  the  only  trust 
territory  that  was  not  formerly  under  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
the  only  one  with  a  fixed  date  for  independence,  and  the  only  one 
administered  by  a  nonmember  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  one  of 
the  colonies  that  Italy  lost  as  a  result  of  World  War  II;  however, 
Italy  was  asked  to  return  as  administering  authority  for  a  10-year 
period  ending  in  1960,  when  Somaliland  is  to  achieve  its  independence. 
In  addition  to  Italy  there  is  in  the  territory  an  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  three  U.N.  members — Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines. 
Aithough  Italy  has  been  prevented  by  Soviet  vetoes  from  becoming  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  she  has  been  granted  nonvoting  par- 
ticipation in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  matters  affecting  Somaliland. 

At  its  14th  session  (June  1954)  the  Council,  in  its  annual  review  of 
conditions  in  Somaliland,  laid  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  viable  economic  base  for  the  future  Somali  state.  This 
problem,  made  acute  by  the  territory's  very  limited  resources,  was 
highlighted  in  a  statement  before  the  Council  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  principal  Somali  political  parties.  The  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  possibilities  of  securing  financial  assistance  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and  Development  (Ibrd) 
be  investigated.  In  another  resolution,  the  Council  drew  attention  to 
the  urgency  of  settling  the  frontier  question  between  Somaliland  and 
Ethiopia.  The  Council  also  recommended  that  the  Somalis  be  given 
experience  in  responsible  governmental  positions,  that  the  system  of 
direct  elections  be  progressively  extended,  and  that  medical  and  edu- 
cational services  be  improved. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

Somaliland  was  singled  out  in  two  resolutions  adopted  in  1954  by 
the  ninth  General  Assembly.  In  a  resolution  on  financing  the  economic 
development  of  the  territory,  the  Assembly  requested  the  Secretary- 
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General  to  consult  with  the  Italian  Government  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  asking  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  send  an  exploratory  mission  to  the  territory.  With 
regard  to  the  frontier  question,  the  Assembly  urged  Ethiopia  and 
Italy  to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  settlement  by  direct  negotiations 
but  recommended  that  if  such  negotiations  achieved  no  results  by  J uly 
1955  the  mediation  or  arbitration  procedures  recommended  in  1950  by 
the  fifth  General  Assembly  be  instituted. 

Ruanda-U  rundi 

During  1954  the  Trusteeship  Council  again  considered  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Belgian  administration  in  furthering  the  development  of 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  Central  African  trust  territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi — Africa's  most  densely  populated  area,  in  whose 
20,919  square  miles  exists  a  population  of  almost  4  million.  The  pri- 
mary problem  of  the  administration  is  to  raise  the  economy  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  indigenous  farmer — a  problem  that  is  complicated 
by  the  existence  on  the  land  of  approximately  1  million  head  of  cattle 
which  are  venerated  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  power,  and  which  vie 
with  the  human  population  in  securing  an  existence  from  pasture  land 
that  could  be  better  used  for  cultivation.  The  Trusteeship  Council 
again  recommended  that  the  administering  authority  pursue  its  efforts 
to  modify  the  intricate  indigenous  social  structure,  based  on  the  undue 
importance  attributed  to  the  ownership  of  cattle,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  number  of  cattle — efforts  which,  though  supported  by  the  terri- 
tory's two  African  "kings"  and  the  younger  generation,  are  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  population. 

In  the  political  field,  the  Trusteeship  Council  again  recommended 
that  the  membership  of  the  Council  of  the  Vice  Governor  General  be 
increased  to  afford  representation  to  all  indigenous  interests  and  re- 
called previous  recommendations  urging  the  training  of  Africans  for 
higher  positions  in  the  administration.  It  once  again  noted  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  duality  of  the  administrative  structure  (i.  e.  the  existence 
of  a  Belgian  and  a  traditional  African  structure  side  by  side)  pre- 
sented to  the  development  of  a  modern  government  in  which  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  might  play  a  full  part.  The  important  advance- 
ment in  the  indigenous  political  structure  which  came  into  force 
August  1, 1953,  with  the  establishment  of  more  representative  councils 
with  African  membership  at  various  levels  was  commended  by  the 
Council. 

Among  the  more  important  recommendations  in  the  educational, 
social,  and  economic  fields  made  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  1954 
with  respect  to  Ruanda-Urundi  were  those  urging  increased  educa- 
tional facilities,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  secondary  education  and 
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the  education  of  girls ;  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  personal  liberties 
of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  curfew,  transport  and  passport  re- 
strictions, and  corporal  punishment ;  the  development  of  the  territory's 
economy  by  the  promotion  of  processing  and  other  secondary  indus- 
tries; the  encouragement  of  indigenous  inhabitants  in  undertaking 
new  economic  activities,  especially  through  the  development  of  co- 
operatives; and  improvement  of  methods  of  cultivation  to  increase 
food  production. 

Tanganyika 

Tanganyika  is  the  largest  trust  territory,  with  an  area  of  362,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  over  8  million.  The  fact 
that  its  varied  population  is  made  up  of  7,965,000  Africans  belonging 
to  some  120  different  tribes,  20,300  Europeans,  and  84,000  other  non- 
Africans  has  tended  to  complicate  the  task  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  administers  the  territory. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  again  examined  the  administration  of  the 
territory  at  its  13th  session  (January-March  1954).  Conditions  in 
Tanganyika  were  also  studied  at  firsthand  late  in  1954  by  the  U.N. 
Visiting  Mission  to  East  Africa ;  however,  its  reports  had  not  been 
issued  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Council  adopted  a  detailed  series  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations designed  to  encourage  further  progress  in  all  fields.  In 
the  political  field,  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  African  mem- 
bership on  the  Executive  Council  could  be  increased.  It  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  administering  authority's  proposal  for  equal 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council,  under  which  one-half  of  the 
membership  would  be  government  officials  and  one-half  selected  from 
the  three  principal  communities  on  an  equal  basis,  i.  e.  7  Africans, 
7  Asians,  and  7  Europeans — while  a  useful  interim  measure — did  not 
offer  a  satisfactory  long-term  solution.  It  therefore  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of  a  common  electoral  roll  with 
appropriate  qualifications  as  a  possible  form  of  bridge  between  the 
communal  and  a  more  representative  electoral  system.  Hope  was  also 
expressed  that  continued  and  extended  experience  in  election  methods 
at  the  local-government  level  would  facilitate  as  soon  as  possible  uni- 
versal suffrage  based  on  a  common  roll.  It  was  again  noted  that  few 
Africans  as  yet  occupy  posts  in  the  senior  branch  of  the  civil  service, 
and  the  administering  authority  was  strongly  urged  to  intensify 
measures  leading  to  the  appointment  of  more  Africans  to  responsible 
positions  in  the  administration. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  Council  commended  the  administration 
generally  on  the  steps  taken  to  develop  secondary  industries  to  balance 
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the  economy  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  for  progress  in  agricultural 
development,  in  provision  of  grain-storage  facilities,  in  improvement 
of  road  and  rail  communications,  and  in  prospecting  for  coal  and  other 
minerals.  It  welcomed  the  opening  of  the  Natural  Resources  School 
and  the  development  of  cooperatives  and  urged  the  administering 
authority  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  output  and  improve  the  methods 
of  African  farmers.  With  respect  to  social  development,  the  Council 
recalled  its  previous  concern  at  the  low  standard  of  living  prevailing 
in  the  territory.  It  recommended  that  the  administering  authority 
take  additional  steps  toward  the  appointment  of  more  women  social 
workers.  It  welcomed  the  development  and  construction  of  a  new 
type  of  low-cost  housing  in  the  towns,  and  noted  the  advances  in  the 
fields  of  public  health  and  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  hospital 
facilities.  It  urged  continued  efforts  to  abolish  corporal  punishment. 
In  the  field  of  education,  the  Council  urged  that  the  whole  system  of 
primary  schools  be  brought  under  government  supervision  and  also 
that  secondary  education  be  expanded.  It  suggested  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  establishment  within  the  trust  territory  of  an 
institution  for  higher  education. 

Cameroons  Questions 

The  Trust  Territory  of  French  Cameroons  in  Western  Equatorial 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  more  than  3  million,  of  which  13,000  are 
Europeans,  is  administered  by  France  as  an  "associated  territory" 
within  the  French  Union.  The  Trust  Territory  of  British  Cam- 
eroons, which  includes  within  its  34,081  square  miles  of  mountainous 
territory  an  estimated  population  of  1,430,000,  is  administered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  as  an  integral  part  of  the  adjacent  colony  of  Nigeria. 
The  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  13th  session,  early  in  1954,  examined 
conditions  in  both  territories  on  the  basis  of  the  1952  annual  reports  of 
the  respective  administering  authorities  and  the  report  of  the  1952 
U.N.  Visiting  Mission  to  West  Africa  as  well  as  of  supplementary 
information  supplied  by  special  representatives  from  both  territories. 

FRENCH  CAMEROONS 

Based  upon  the  assurance  of  the  French  representative  that  the 
people  of  the  territory  would,  upon  the  termination  of  its  trusteeship 
status,  be  free  to  elect  either  to  leave  the  French  Union  or  to  remain 
within  it,  the  Council  expressed  confidence  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  trust  territory  and  the  French  Union  would  continue  in 
accord  with  the  charter  and  the  trusteeship  agreement.    It  urged 
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again  the  introduction  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  a  single  electoral- 
college  system  eliminating  the  distinction  between  French  and  African 
voters  and  representatives,  and  the  fostering  of  a  sense  of  national 
consciousness  among  all  peoples  of  the  territory.  In  addition,  it  sug- 
gested the  enactment  of  a  bill  further  to  increase  African  member- 
ship in  the  Territorial  Assembly  and  extension  of  its  deliberative 
powers.  Other  recommendations  in  the  political  field  were  directed 
at  further  development  of  urban  and  rural  councils,  broadening  the 
electorate  for  certain  municipal  councils,  and  continued  efforts  to 
insure  the  progressive  democratization  of  the  traditional  tribal 
institutions. 

BRITISH  CAMEROONS 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  changes  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  British  Cameroons  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons,  which  included  (1)  the 
increased  representation  of  Northern  Cameroons  in  the  Legislature  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  (2)  the  removal  of  Southern  Cameroons  from 
the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria  to  become  a  quasi-federal  territory  with 
its  own  Legislature  and  Executive  Council. 

A  generally  growing  consciousness  of  the  political  affairs  of  the 
territory  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Cameroons  was  observed 
by  the  1952  Visiting  Mission.  The  mission  also  concluded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Cameroons  were  less  interested  in  the  uni- 
fication of  British  and  French  Cameroons  than  in  participating  in  the 
increased  self-government  granted  them  under  the  new  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  Nigeria.  The  Council  recommended  to  the  administering 
authority  the  further  development  of  local  government  away  from 
traditional  tribal  institutions  and  toward  councils  with  a  broader  and 
more  representative  base. 

The  administration  was  commended  by  the  Council  for  progress  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  territory  and  the  diversification  of 
its  production.  However,  the  Council  urged  that  further  consider- 
ation be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  communications  and  to  the 
soil  conservation  program  as  well  as  to  the  expansion  of  medical  serv- 
ices— especially  in  the  north — and  that  intensified  efforts  be  made,  in 
line  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Visiting  Mission,  to  eradicate  the 
widespread  illiteracy  prevalent  in  the  territory  by  increased  attention 
to  education  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 


At  the  ninth  General  Assembly,  in  1954,  the  Fourth  Committee 
heard  oral  statements  by  two  petitioners  representing  organizations 
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in  the  French  Cameroons  who  urged  the  unification  and  independence 
of  the  two  Cameroons,  specification  by  the  administering  authority  of 
a  time  limit  for  the  attainment  of  self-government  or  independence 
by  the  territory,  and  other  measures  to  promote  the  development  of 
fundamental  human  rights  within  the  territory.  The  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  five  countries  including  the 
United  States,  recommending  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  continue 
to  give  appropriate  attention  to  the  matters  raised  by  the  petitioners 
and,  with  the  help  of  its  1955  Visiting  Mission  to  the  territory,  study 
the  matters  raised  by  the  petitioners  and  report  to  the  10th  session  of 
the  Assembly.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  committee  by  a  vote  of 
41  (U.S.)  to  0  with  1  abstention,  and  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  53  to  0 
with  1  abstention. 

Togoland  Questions 

United  Nations  consideration  of  problems  involving  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  British  and  of  French  Togoland  underwent,  in  1954,  a 
further  change  in  emphasis.  While  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  continued  their  regular  annual  examination  of  con- 
ditions in  these  two  small  West  African  trust  territories,  special  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  the  problem  of  their  future  status.  This  problem 
was  first  presented  to  the  United  Nations  about  8  years  ago  through 
petitions  from  the  relatively  large  and  advanced  groups  of  Ewe-speak- 
ing tribes,  whose  members,  living  along  the  coast  of  British  and  of 
French  Togoland  and  the  neighboring  British  colony  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  sought  unification  under  a  single  administration.  This  move- 
ment subsequently  evolved  into  a  plea  for  the  unification  of  the  two 
trust  territories  as  a  whole,  not  merely  the  Ewe  areas. 

The  rapid  political  advance  of  the  Gold  Coast  toward  independence, 
probably  within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  has  caused  a  further  evolution  of 
the  Togoland  problem.  British  Togoland,  which  has  been  admin- 
istered since  World  War  I  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Gold  Coast,  is 
now  faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  it  desires  to  be  inte- 
grated into  an  independent  Gold  Coast,  or  to  be  unified  with  French 
Togoland,  or  to  achieve  self-government  or  independence  as  a  separate 
entity.  Political  parties  in  both  territories  are  sharply  divided  on 
this  issue,  and  even  among  the  unificationists  there  is  a  division  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  a  unified  Togoland  associate  itself  with 
the  Gold  Coast  and  those  who  would  have  it  associated  with  the 
French  Union. 

On  June  24, 1954,  the  United  Kingdom  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  stating,  inter  alia,  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  administer  British  Togoland  as  a  trust  territory 
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after  the  Gold  Coast  achieves  its  independence  and  would  therefore 
ask  for  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship.  The  memorandum  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  British  Togoland  could  best  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  trusteeship  through  integration  with  an  independent  Gold 
Coast,  a  solution  that  it  believed  was  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  then  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  request  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  ascertain  the  method  by  which  the  people  of  the 
territory  could  best  express  their  wishes  on  the  future  of  British 
Togoland.  The  British  memorandum  was  also  sent  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  which,  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  recommended 
that  the  General  Assembly  consider  this  matter  at  its  ninth  session 
along  with  the  unification  problem. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  ninth  General  Assembly  debated  this  question  at  some  length, 
after  hearing  the  views  of  12  different  political  groups  from  the  two 
trust  territories.  It  then  adopted  in  a  somewhat  amended  form  a 
resolution  introduced  by  India,  which  decided  that  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  ascertained  and  that  the  Trusteeship  Council 
should  work  out  arrangements  for  so  doing  and  report  them  to  the 
10th  Assembly  in  1955.  In  connection  with  this  task,  the  Council  was 
asked  to  send  a  special  Visiting  Mission  to  British  and  French  Togo- 
land  to  make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  the  problem.  The  vote  in  com- 
mittee on  this  resolution  was  42  (U.S.)  to  1  with  11  abstentions,  and  in 
plenary  44  to  0  with  12  abstentions,  Belgium  shifting  its  original 
negative  vote  to  an  abstention. 

Other  Assembly  Action  Concerning  Trust  Territories 

At  its  ninth  session  the  General  Assembly  adopted  two  other  signifi- 
cant resolutions  on  trusteeship  matters,  the  first  seeking  to  increase  the 
participation  of  indigenous  inhabitants  of  trust  territories  in  the  work 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  through  the  regular  Visiting  Missions  and 
the  petitions  procedures,  and  the  second  recommending  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  self-government  or  independence  by  trust  ter- 
ritories, including  the  establishment  of  at  least  approximate  timetables 
for  the  achievement  of  these  goals.  In  the  first  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  (U.S.)  to  8  (other  administering  powers)  with 
4  abstentions,  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  requested  to  instruct  its 
Visiting  Missions  to  seek  out  and  report  on  public  opinion  on  all  prob- 
lems of  importance  to  the  territories  visited.  This  resolution  also 
seeks  to  encourage  public  discussion  in  the  territories  of  the  annual  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  administering  authorities  and  the  expression  of 
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views  by  the  population  through  petitions  or  otherwise.  In  the  second 
resolution  the  Council  was  requested  to  include  in  future  reports  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  steps  being  taken  by  the 
administering  authorities  to  aid  the  population  to  achieve  self-govern- 
ment or  independence.  The  Assembly  also  recommended  that  the  ad- 
ministering authorities  increase  the  number  of  representative  organs 
of  government  in  the  territories,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  indigenous 
participation  therein,  in  order  to  facilitate  establishment  of  time- 
tables for  self-government  or  independence.  The  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion was  41  to  8  (other  administrative  powers)  with  5  (U.S.) 
abstentions. 

United  States  Scholarship  Program  for  Trust  Territories 

The  United  States  has  continued  to  support  General  Assembly  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  promote  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  trust  territories  by  making  available  to  qualified 
students  of  these  territories  scholarships  for  study  in  its  universities 
under  the  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act.  During  the 
academic  year  1953-54,  four  students — one  each  from  British 
Cameroons,  British  Togoland,  Western  Samoa,  and  Tanganyika — 
were  in  the  United  States  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  business  administration  at  Boston  University,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
respectively.  In  March  1954  the  United  States  announced  the  renewal 
of  its  trust  territory  scholarship  program  for  the  academic  year  1954- 
55.  Under  this  year's  program  the  grants  to  the  students  from 
Tanganyika  and  Western  Samoa  were  renewed  and  three  new  grants 
were  awarded,  one  to  a  student  from  the  French  Cameroons  now 
studying  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  and 
the  others  to  two  students  from  Italian  Somaliland  who  have  been 
placed  at  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana.  Toward  the  end  of  1954  the 
United  States  informed  the  Secretary-General  that  four  scholarship 
grants  would  again  be  available  to  trust  territory  students  during  the 
1955-56  academic  year. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OTHER 
THAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

Chapter  XI  of  the  charter  provides  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  have  "or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  administration 
of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  achieved  a  full  measure  of 
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self-government"  shall  recognize  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  paramount  and  accept  "as  a  sacred 
trust"  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  territories. 

In  accordance  with  this  obligation  such  U.N.  members  are  obligated 
to  transmit  annually  to  the  Secretary-General  information  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  on  the  social,  educational,  and  economic  conditions  in  all 
their  non-self-governing  territories  aside  from  those  administered 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  on  which  more  comprehensive  reports 
are  required.  Since  1947  it  has  been  customary  to  transmit  this 
information  according  to  a  topical  outline,  known  as  the  Standard 
Form,  which  is  divided  into  educational,  social,  and  economic  sections. 
The  Standard  Form  also  contains  an  optional  category  providing  for 
the  voluntary  submission  of  political  information,  which  the  United 
States  has  always  submitted.  It  is  also  customary  for  the  Secretary- 
General  in  every  third  year  to  prepare  full  summaries  and  analyses 
of  the  information  transmitted.  In  the  intervening  years  summaries 
and  analyses  of  significant  changes  are  prepared. 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The  existence  of  the  Committee  on  Information  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  concern  of  the  international  community  for  the  welfare  of  peo- 
ples who  reside  in  territories  that  have  not  yet  attained  self-governing 
status.  More  specifically,  the  committee  was  established  because,  al- 
though members  of  the  United  Nations  who  administer  "territories 
which  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government"  under- 
take under  chapter  XI  of  the  charter  to  transmit  information  of  a 
technical  nature  on  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the 
territories  for  which  they  are  responsible,  the  charter  provides  no 
machinery  for  considering  such  reports  and  many  members  felt  a 
need  for  such  machinery.  Originally  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  an  annual  ad  hoc  basis,  the  committee's  tenure  was  renewed 
for  a  3-year  period  in  1949;  and  in  1952  it  was  reestablished  for  a 
further  term  of  3  years. 

The  committee  is  empowered  by  the  General  Assembly  to  examine 
information  transmitted  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  and  to 
make  to  the  Assembly  "such  procedural  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  fit  and  such  substantive  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desir- 
able relating  to  functional  fields  generally  but  not  with  respect  to 
particular  territories."  Membership  on  the  committee  in  1954  was 
balanced  between  8  members  who  administer  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories (Australia,  Belgium,  France,  New  Zealand,  Netherlands,  Den- 
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mark,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  and  8  nonadmin- 
istering  members  elected  by  the  Fourth  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Nonadministering  members  of  the  committee  in 
1954  were  Brazil,  Burma,  China,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Iraq.  The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  committee  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  transmits  information  on  Alaska,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Since  1949  the  committee  has  followed  the  practice  of  giving  major 
emphasis  at  each  annual  session  to  one  of  the  functional  fields  on 
which  information  is  transmitted,  i.  e.  educational,  economic,  and 
social  conditions.  At  its  session  in  August  1954  the  committee  stressed 
economic  conditions  and  developments  in  non-self -governing  terri- 
tories and  also  discussed  social  and  educational  conditions  in  these 
territories,  the  association  of  non-self -governing  territories  in  its  work, 
and  the  communication  from  Denmark  relative  to  the  cessation  of 
the  transmission  of  information  on  Greenland. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  Belgium  did  not  participate  in  the 
committee's  work.  Two  other  members  of  the  committee  (the  United 
Kingdom  and  France)  that  have  expressed  reservations  concerning 
the  legality  of  the  committee  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Belgium 
have  continued  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  &  fecial  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in  N  on-Self -Governing 
Territories  adopted  by  the  committee  at  its  1954  session  is  a  supple- 
ment to  its  1951  economic  report.  As  it  had  done  in  the  earlier  report, 
the  committee  emphasized  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  terri- 
tories are  of  primary  importance  in  economic  development.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that,  in  general,  investment  should  be  channeled 
and  improvements  made  through  activities  that  would  bring  benefits 
to  the  territories  and  their  peoples  and  not  merely  contribute  toward 
those  developments  that,  though  useful  or  necessary  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  only  of  secondary  interest  to  the  territories  themselves. 
The  1954  special  report  gives  detailed  attention  to  general  economic 
development,  rural  economy,  industrial  development,  external  trade, 
standards  of  living,  and  cooperative  societies  and  community 
development. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee's  task  was  facilitated  by  special  studies 
prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  on  the  basis  of  information  trans- 
mitted under  article  73  (e)  and  papers  prepared  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (Ilo),  Who,  and  Unesco.  Five  members  of  the  committee,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands,  and  Brazil, 
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included  special  economic  advisers  on  their  delegations,  whose  presence 
added  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  committee's  report.  A  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  1953  by  the  eighth  General  Assembly  had  recognized 
the  value  of  the  participation  of  specialist  advisers  in  the  committee's 
work  and  had  encouraged  members  to  attach  such  advisers  to  their 
delegations.  Pursuant  to  another  General  Assembly  resolution,  the 
United  States  included  on  its  delegation  an  adviser  from  one  of  its 
non-self -governing  territories,  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  Danish 
delegation  included  representatives  from  Greenland. 

At  its  ninth  session  the  General  Assembly  without  objection  ap- 
proved the  Special  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in  Non-Self -Gov- 
erning Territories  as  a  supplement  to  the  1951  report.  The  Assembly 
further  invited  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  the  report  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  non-self-governing  territories,  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned. 
The  Assembly  also  approved  the  decision  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Information  to  convene  its  next  session  in  the  spring  of  1955. 

Cessation  of  the  Transmission  of  Information 

GREENLAND 

In  a  communication  dated  September  3,  1953,  Denmark  informed 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  as  a  result  of  constitutional  changes 
affecting  Greenland,  the  Danish  Government  had  decided  to  cease 
reporting  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  on  that  territory.  In 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
in  1948  at  its  third  session,  the  Danish  Government  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  a  memorandum  giving  the  background  of  the  con- 
stitutional developments  in  Greenland,  together  with  a  translation  of 
the  Danish  Constitution  of  June  5,  1953,  and  of  the  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Greenland  Council  at  which  the  constitutional  changes 
were  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  Secretary-General  in 
turn,  in  accordance  with  a  1950  fifth  General  Assembly  resolution, 
transmitted  the  Danish  communication  to  the  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion for  its  consideration.  Although  the  committee  at  previous 
sessions  had  considered  other  cases  upon  which  it  had  been  decided  to 
cease  reporting,  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  this  was  the  first  time  the  com- 
mittee had  considered  the  case  of  a  former  non-self-governing  territory 
that  had  been  completely  integrated  with  the  metropolitan  country. 

After  close  examination  of  the  document  submitted  by  Denmark, 
the  committee  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution ;  but  in  order  not  to 
prejudge  the  Assembly's  consideration  of  the  Greenland  question,  the 
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committee  adopted  this  resolution  in  its  own  name  rather  than  as  a 
recommendation  to  the  Assembly.  The  committee  expressed  its  opin- 
ion that,  "within  the  limits  of  its  terms  of  reference  and  without  antici- 
pating any  disposal  of  this  question  by  the  General  Assembly,"  Green- 
land may  be  considered  as  falling  outside  the  scope  of  chapter  XI  of 
the  charter  and  that  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
transmit  information  on  it. 

By  a  vote  of  34  (U.S.)  to  4  with  12  abstentions,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee at  the  ninth  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 
chapter  XI  of  the  charter  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  Greenland 
and  that  it  was  appropriate  that  the  transmission  of  information  in 
respect  of  Greenland  should  cease.  This  resolution  was  approved  in 
plenary  by  a  vote  of  45  (U.S.)  to  1  with  11  abstentions.  As  was  the 
case  in  1953  when  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  agreeing  with 
the  U.S.  position  that  Puerto  Kico  should  no  longer  be  considered  a 
non-self -governing  territory,  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  Greenland 
contained  a  statement  that  the  Assembly  has  the  competence  to  decide 
whether  a  non-self-governing  territory  has  attained  a  full  measure  of 
self-government  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  XI  of  the  charter.  In  a 
separate  vote  on  this  paragraph,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
administering  members  voted  against  it,  but  it  carried  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  12  (U.S.)  with  5  abstentions. 

On  this  question  the  United  States  has  consistently  taken  a  middle 
position,  contending  that  each  administering  member  of  the  United 
Nations  is  responsible  for  determining  the  constitutional  position  and 
status  of  territories  under  its  sovereignty,  and  that  the  decision  with 
respect  to  reporting  under  article  73  (e)  on  specific  territories  rests 
solely  with  the  administering  member  concerned.  The  United  States 
does  not  believe,  however,  that  interpretation  of  the  expressions  "non- 
self -governing  territories"  and  "territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet 
attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government,"  since  they  appear  in  the 
charter,  is  a  matter  for  unilateral  determination  by  individual  admin- 
istering members.  Rather,  the  United  States  believes  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has,  for  example,  the  authority  to  discuss  and  attempt 
to  define  the  above  expressions,  to  recommend  to  administering  mem- 
bers generally  consideration  of  any  definition  it  might  adopt,  or  to 
express  its  opinion  in  general  terms  on  the  principles  that  have  guided 
or  may  guide  members  in  deciding  on  which  of  their  territories  they 
will  transmit  information. 

As  a  result  of  its  decision  to  cease  reporting  on  Greenland,  Denmark's 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Information  terminated  at  the  end 
of  the  1954  session.  There  thus  remain  only  seven  administering 
members  on  the  committee,  including  Belgium,  which  has  not  partici- 
pated in  the  last  two  sessions.    To  retain  the  traditional  balance  be- 
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tween  administering  and  nonadministering  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Fourth  Committee  elected  only  one  member,  Peru,  to  replace 
Ecuador  and  Indonesia,  whose  terms  had  expired. 

SURINAM  AND  NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

Since  1951  the  Committee  on  Information  and  the  General  Assembly 
have  been  concerned  with  the  Netherlands  decision  to  cease  reporting 
under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  on  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands 
Antilles.  In  1953  at  the  Assembly's  eighth  session,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  Netherlands  to  resume  the  transmission  of 
information  on  the  two  territories  until  such  time  as  the  Assembly 
decides  that  the  transmission  of  information  in  regard  to  those  terri- 
tories should  be  discontinued.  The  resolution  also  requested  the 
Netherlands  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  information  on  the 
Eoundtable  Conference  between  the  territories  and  the  metropolitan 
government  which  was  expected  to  be  resumed  early  in  1954  at  The 
Hague.  The  Netherlands  representative  stated  at  the  eighth  session 
that  his  Government  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  Assembly's 
first  request,  especially  as  the  territories  concerned  were  opposed  to 
further  reporting.  With  respect  to  the  second  request,  the  Committee 
on  Information  was  informed  by  the  Netherlands  representative  that 
the  final  constitutional  instrument  adopted  at  the  Eoundtable  Confer- 
ence had  been  referred  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  three  countries  con- 
cerned, i.  e.  the  Netherlands,  Surinam,  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
When  final  action  had  been  taken  by  these  legislatures,  the  Nether- 
lands would  transmit  the  requested  information  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  its  report,  the  Committee  on  Information  merely  noted  this  state- 
ment by  the  Netherlands  representative. 

GENERAL  RESOLUTION  ON  CESSATION  OF  REPORTING 

Since  19-18  when  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  view  that  the  Assembly  should  be  informed  of  any  constitu- 
tional changes  that  led  an  administering  member  to  decide  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  report  to  the  United  Nations  on  one  of  its 
non-self -governing  territories,  the  question  of  the  Assembly's  role  in 
making  the  decision  on  cessation  by  an  administering  member  of  re- 
porting on  a  non-self -governing  territory  has  been  one  of  the  most 
controversial  in  the  field  of  dependent  area  affairs.  Most  nonadminis- 
tering members  take  the  position  that  the  validity  of  any  such  action 
on  the  part  of  an  administering  member  depends  on  some  form  of 
approval  or  ratification  by  the  General  Assembly — a  position  not 
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accepted  by  the  administering  members,  including  the  United  States 
as  noted  above. 

After  approving  the  resolution  relative  to  the  cessation  of  the  trans- 
mission of  information  on  Greenland,  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1954  considered  a  resolution  that  expressed  cer- 
tain general  principles  with  respect  to  examination  of  similar  com- 
munications that  might  be  received  in  the  future.  In  this  resolution 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  future  communications  relative  to  the 
cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  on  a  territory  should  be 
examined  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
of  self-determination  has  been  attained  and  fully  exercised.  The  reso- 
lution also  stated  that  if  the  General  Assembly  deems  it  desirable, 
"a  mission,  in  agreement  with  the  Administering  Authority,  should 
visit  the  non-self-governing  territories  before  or  during  the  time  when 
the  population  is  called  upon  to  decide  on  its  future  status  or  change 
of  status."  The  Assembly  further  invited  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation to  study  means  by  which  it  could,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
draw  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the  forthcoming  changes  in  the 
status  of  the  territory  concerned.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  37  to  11  (U.S.)  with  4  abstentions,  and  in 
plenary  by  a  vote  of  40  to  12  (U.S.)  with  3  abstentions. 

The  United  States  was  unable  to  support  this  resolution  primarily 
because  it  considered  that  Visiting  Missions  to  non-self-governing 
territories  involve  a  concept  unacceptable  in  itself  and  offer  many 
practical  difficulties.  The  United  States  does  not  believe  it  wise  to 
support  Assembly  action  that  may  lead  to  a  request  that  it,  along  with 
the  other  administering  members,  accept  a  form  of  U.N.  supervision 
of  territories  under  its  administration  that  goes  considerably  beyond 
the  obligations  provided  for  in  the  charter.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  believes  that  present  procedures  for  dealing  with  cases  of  cessa- 
tion of  transmission  of  information  are  adequate. 

The  Committee  on  Information  will  consider  this  Assembly  reso- 
lution at  its  1955  session,  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations 
thereon  to  a  subsequent  General  Assembly. 

Other  Assembly  Action  on  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  adopted  three  other  reso- 
lutions relating  to  non-self-governing  territories.  The  first  of  these, 
on  educational  advancement  in  non-self-governing  territories,  invited 
U.N.  members  to  extend  generously  their  offers  of  facilities  to  inhabi- 
tants of  n on -self-governing  territories  for  all  levels  of  postprimary 
education  as  well  as  for  technical  and  vocational  training.  Adminis- 
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tering  members  are  requested  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the 
facilities  offered,  to  give  appropriate  publicity  to  such  offers,  and  to 
take  other  measures  to  insure  that  every  possible  advantage  is  taken 
of  them.  The  United  States,  which  under  its  present  international 
educational  programs  makes  available  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  which  inhabitants  of  non-self -governing  territories  are  eligible, 
voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  voluntary  trans- 
mission of  political  information  on  non-self -governing  territories, 
reiterated  the  view  that  the  voluntary  transmission  of  such  informa- 
tion is  fully  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter. 
Administering  authorities  are  invited  by  the  resolution  "to  give  the 
United  Xations  their  utmost  cooperation  in  this  regard.''  Although 
article  73  (e)  of  the  charter  does  not  require  the  transmission  of 
political  information  on  non-self-governing  territories,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  followed  the  practice  of  transmitting  such  in- 
formation, and  some  of  the  other  administering  authorities  have  from 
time  to  time  done  the  same.  The  United  States,  however,  voted  against 
this  resolution,  because  no  useful  purpose  was  seen  in  further  exhort- 
ing administering  authorities  to  take  action  that  under  the  charter 
is  within  their  discretion.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  committee 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  9  (U.S.)  with  4  abstentions,  and  in  the  plenary  by 
42  to  10  (U.S.)  with  3  abstentions. 

The  final  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  non-self- 
governing  territories  relates  to  the  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Information  of  problems  common  to  regional  groups  of  non-self- 
governing  territories.  By  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  the  Committee 
on  Information  is  requested  at  its  next  session  to  study  ways  in  which 
the  future  reports  it  prepares  may  most  appropriately  be  directed 
"to  the  consideration  of  information  or  recommendations  concerning 
the  particular  problems  common  to  certain  regional  groups  of  terri- 
tories." The  committee  is  also  requested  to  examine  the  necessity  for 
revising  the  Standard  Form  in  order  to  assist  administering  authori- 
ties in  providing  concrete  information  on  these  regional  problems. 
The  United  States  voted  against  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  36  to  7  with  3  abstentions  in  committee,  and  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  9  with  1  abstention  in  plenary.  It  was  considered  that  it  modified 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  and  that  any  such  modification 
should  be  discussed  at  the  time  the  question  of  renewal  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  terms  of  reference  is  considered  in  1955.  The  present 
terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  enable  it  to  examine  information 
on  social,  economic,  and  educational  conditions  in  non-self-governing 
territories  and  to  make  substantive  recommendations  thereon  but  not 
with  respect  to  particular  territories. 
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South-West  Africa 

The  former  German  colony  of  South-West  Africa,  which  after 
AVorld  War  I  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate,  is  the  only  such  terri- 
tory that  has  not  either  attained  its  independence  or  been  made  a  trust 
territory  under  U.N.  supervision.  The  question  of  the  international 
responsibilities  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  regard  to  this  terri- 
tory has  been  before  the  United  Nations  almost  since  its  inception. 
After  the  General  Assembly  had  declared  its  belief  that  the  territory 
should  be  placed  in  the  trusteeship  system,  the  question  of  the  Union's 
international  responsibilities  was  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  1950.  The  Court  held  that,  while  the  Union  was  not 
obligated  to  place  South- West  Africa  under  U.N.  trusteeship,  the 
mandate  continued  to  exist;  that  supervisory  functions  should  be 
exercised  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  same  degree  as  by  the  League 
of  Nations  and  should  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  the  procedure  of 
the  League ;  and  that  the  Union,  acting  alone,  was  not  competent  to 
modify  the  territory's  international  status.  Successive  U.N.  com- 
mittees have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  since  1951  to  negotiate 
with  the  Union  an  agreement  that  would  implement  the  Court's 
opinion. 

The  committee  established  in  1953  by  the  eighth  Assembly  was  also 
given  the  task  of  examining  any  available  information  and  petitions 
on  South-West  Africa,  with  or  without  the  Union's  cooperation,  and 
reporting  its  conclusions  to  the  Assembly.  In  addition,  it  was  to 
draft  procedures  approximating  those  followed  under  the  mandates 
system  for  the  Assembly's  use  in  examining  the  administration  of  the 
territory.  At  its  ninth  session  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8  with 
9  (U.S.)  abstentions,  noted  with  concern  the  committee's  opinion  that 
the  administration  of  South-West  Africa  "is  in  several  respects  not 
in  conformity  with  the  Union's  obligations  under  the  mandate"  and 
invited  the  Union  to  submit  reports  and  otherwise  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee. 

In  another  resolution  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  3  with  11 
(U.S.)  abstentions,  reiterated  previous  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
normal  way  of  modifying  the  international  status  of  the  territory 
would  be  to  place  it  under  U.N.  trusteeship.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion a  third  resolution  was  adopted  which  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  the  question  of  the  proper  Assembly  voting  procedure  in 
carrying  out  the  supervisory  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  vote  on  this  resolution,  which  is  described 
m  greater  detail  in  Part  IV,  was  25  (U.S.)  to  11  with  21  abstentions. 

The  United  States,  which  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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South- West  Africa  in  1954,  has  been  named  to  replace  Norway,  which 
resigned. 


WORK  OF  THE  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

The  United  States  continued  in  1954  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
two  regional  Commissions — the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South 
Pacific  Commission — which  are  concerned  with  nonindependent  areas 
and  which,  though  not  part  of  the  U.N.  system,  have  aims  that  are 
consistent  with  those  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  member  governments 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission  are  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  These  four  governments,  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  constitute  the  six  members  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission.  Both  of  these  Commissions  are  advisory  and 
consultative  bodies  on  economic  and  social  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  member  governments  and  to  the  32  local  governments  in  the 
two  regions.  Areas  of  U.S.  interest  in  the  two  regions  are  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Each  Commission  is  assisted  by  two  auxiliary  bodies — a  research 
council  and  a  regional  conference  of  local  representatives.  The  re- 
search councils  are  composed  of  scientists  and  technicians  who  advise 
the  Commissions  on  a  wide  range  of  technical  subjects.  The  regional 
conferences  of  local  representatives  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
peoples  of  these  two  areas  to  discuss  their  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems and  to  share  their  experience  and  knowledge.  The  conference 
recommendations,  in  turn,  provide  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  for 
the  work  programs  of  the  two  Commissions. 

Both  organizations  maintain  permanent  secretariats  which  provide 
informational  and  advisory  services.  The  headquarters  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  is  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  and  that  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

There  is  full  exchange  of  information  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  two  Commissions  and  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have  attended 
the  regional  conferences  and  technical  meetings  held  under  the  Com- 
missions' auspices,  while  the  specialized  agencies  have  cosponsored 
technical  and  training  courses. 
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Caribbean  Commission 

The  current  fields  of  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission are  economic  development,  particularly  agricultural  forestry 
and  fisheries;  industrial  development;  housing;  and  basic  education. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Commission  were  held  in  1954 — the  18th  at 
Belize,  British  Honduras,  May  19-24 ;  and  the  19th  at  the  headquarters 
in  Trinidad,  November  29-December  4.  Two  of  a  series  of  technical 
conferences  were  also  held  during  the  year  on  (1)  trade  promotion, 
and  (2)  education  and  small-scale  farming,  which  was  jointly  spon- 
sored with  Unesco.  These  conferences  are  a  practical  means  of  bring- 
ing technicians  together  both  from  within  and  without  the  area,  of 
exchanging  knowledge,  and  of  developing  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Conference,  a  trade  promo- 
tion officer  will  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  a  seminar- 
workshop  will  be  conducted  in  trade  promotion  techniques,  and  an 
exhibit  of  leading  nonperishable  Caribbean  products  will  be  collected 
and  circulated  to  advertise  Caribbean  products. 

The  Commission  continued  in  1954  to  cooperate  with  other  inter- 
national and  governmental  organizations  in  regional  training  pro- 
grams, seminars,  and  technical  meetings  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
cooperation  with  Fao,  the  Commission  held  in  Puerto  Rico  a  3-month 
training  course  in  agricultural  cooperatives  for  24  cooperative  workers 
and  government  cooperative  officers  from  11  territories  of  the  area. 
It  continued  to  assist  the  U.S.  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
in  the  selection  of  approximately  90  students  from  the  French,  Nether- 
lands, and  British  areas  of  the  Caribbean  for  technical  training  at  the 
Metropolitan  Vocational  School  in  Puerto  Rico.  Scholarships  are 
granted  in  the  fields  of  (1)  trade  and  industrial  education;  (2)  agri- 
culture and  rural  welfare,  including  vocational  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural extension,  home  economics,  and  cooperatives;  (3)  public 
administration;  (4)  labor-management  relations;  (5)  social  work; 
and  (6)  community  education. 

The  Commission  also  participated  in  regional  projects  concerned 
with  low-cost  housing,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  insect  con- 
trol. Through  the  Commission  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion assigned  six  housing  technicians  to  the  area  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  with  local  governments  in  (1)  building  some  model 
low-cost  houses  for  demonstration,  (2')  testing  local  building  mate- 
rials,  (3)  developing  on-the-job  training  programs,  and  (4)  advising 
on  related  local  housing  problems.  Under  this  program,  96  model 
houses  were  built  during  the  year  in  seven  areas;  and  2,394  other 
houses  either  were  built  or  were  being  built.  These  houses,  constructed 
with  the  aided-self-help  technique,  cost  approximately  $1,201,840  and 
are  valued  at  $1,944,320. 
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An  agricultural  economist  was  assigned  to  the  Commission  in  July 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  advise  local  govern- 
ments on,  and  help  initiate,  agricultural  development  programs.  Fao 
and  the  Commission  jointly  bear  the  expense  of  this  project. 

A  Caribbean  Agricultural  Extension  Development  Center  for  33 
participants  was  held  in  Jamaica,  August  5-14,  by  Fao  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission,  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.  The  general  objectives  were  to  provide  an  exchange 
of  experience  and  opinion  on  problems  of  agricultural  extension  work 
and  to  formulate  procedures  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  agri- 
cultural extension  services  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

For  the  second  year,  Fao  made  available  a  home  economist  who 
visited  12  areas  and  assisted  these  governments  in  developing  home 
economics  programs ;  advised  on  school  lunch  and  school  garden  pro- 
grams ;  and  helped  to  arrange  local  training  courses  for  teachers,  ex- 
tension workers,  social  welfare  workers,  and  health  officers.  Demon- 
strations were  given  in  making  a  smokeless  stove  and  simple  household 
furniture  from  secondhand  materials. 

The  Commission  rendered  a  continuous  service  to  governments  and 
businessmen.  During  the  year  (a)  214  documentary  films  were  cir- 
culated to  the  governments  for  free  showing;  (b)  300  requests  for 
information  were  received  and  detailed  technical  advice  supplied  on 
the  subjects  of  agriculture,  demography,  education,  finance,  fisheries, 
forestry,  health,  housing,  industry,  labor,  markets,  shipping,  trade, 
and  transportation;  (c)  supplies  of  cacao  seeds  and  clonal  cacao  cut- 
Lings,  seeds  of  fodder  grasses,  forage  grasses,  and  rice  were  supplied 
to  governments;  (d)  an  animal  and  plant  disease  reporting  service 
was  maintained  in  which  reports  of  outbreaks  of  diseases  were  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area;  and  (e)  three 
staff  experts  were  loaned  to  local  governments  to  advise  on  particular 
problems  of  cacao  rehabilitation,  adult  education,  and  general 
economic  problems. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

As  in  previous  years,  the  South  Pacific  Commission  in  1954  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  outstanding  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  area,  such  as  health ;  education ;  nutrition ;  mosquito-borne  dis- 
eases ;  subsistence  economies ;  the  coconut  industry ;  the  rice  industry ; 
plant  collection  and  introduction ;  fisheries ;  pests  and  other  diseases, 
including  control  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle;  literacy;  audiovisual  aids; 
literature  promotion;  vocational  training;  community  development; 
pastures  and  livestock ;  and  cooperatives. 
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During  the  period  under  review  the  Commission's  staff  of  experts 
completed  several  special  projects,  such  as  a  review  of  literature  on 
handicrafts  and  small-scale  manufacturers  in  the  Pacific  Islands, 
a  field  survey  of  existing  secondary  industries  in  selected  territories 
of  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  areas,  surveys  of  native  subsistence 
agriculture  in  several  territories,  production  of  filmstrips  and  other 
visual-aids  material  with  Pacific  Islands  characters  and  background, 
field  studies  in  three  territories  of  literacy  teaching  methods  and  op- 
portunities, and  a  population  study  of  the  Marind-Anim  region  of 
Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

The  Commission  continued  to  make  available  to  the  territories 
certain  services;  including  the  epidemiological  information  service, 
the  plant  and  animal  pest  and  disease  reporting  service,  economic 
plants  through  the  Naduruloulou  Plant  Introduction  and  Quarantine 
Station,  films  from  the  filmstrip  library,  and  a  filmstrip  appraisal  serv- 
ice. The  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau,  a  Commission  project 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  about  2y2  years,  continued  its  pub- 
lication program,  its  advisory  service  on  books  and  booklets  suitable 
for  island  use,  and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  small  libraries. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  French  territories  in  the  Pacific  was 
the  establishment  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Literature  Bureau, 
which  will  expedite  the  promotion  and  distribution  of  simple,  effec- 
tive literature  for  peoples  in  the  French  territories  of  the  Pacific 
region. 

The  Commission  at  its  13th  session,  which  was  held  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  October  11-29,  1954,  completed 
plans  for  the  Third  South  Pacific  Conference.  The  Conference, 
which  is  convened  triennially  for  the  representatives  of  the  local  peo- 
ples of  the  17  dependent  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion, will  be  held  at  Suva,  Fiji,  in  April  1956.  The  other  principal 
auxiliary  body  of  the  Commission — the  South  Pacific  Research  Coun- 
cil— held  its  sixth  meeting  at  Noumea  from  May  31  to  June  10,  1954. 

Further  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  working  relation- 
ships with  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Secretary  General  in  1954  concluded  an  agreement  with  Fao 
for  the  services  of  an  Fao  expert  to  make  a  rice  survey  of  the  area, 
which  was  completed  during  the  year.  Recognizing  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  further  cooperation  between  the  Commission  and 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  the  Commission  in- 
vited the  participating  governments  to  consult  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  basic 
agreement  for  the  provision  of  collaborative  assistance  and  help  to  the 
Commission  in  discharging  appropriate  work  projects. 
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Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  publications  and  distribution 
of  technical  information  in  1954.  There  was  greatly  increased  dis- 
tribution to  technical  officers  of  the  territories  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission's  publications,  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  and  Pacific 
Reading.  Twenty-five  documents  on  various  health,  economic,  and 
social-development  matters,  designed  for  use  by  the  technical  per- 
sonnel, were  issued  in  the  Technical  Paper  Series.  During  the  year 
the  Commission's  expert  study  on  the  Moturiki  Community  Develop- 
ment Project  was  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


PART  IV 


Legal  Developments 


The  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  the  principal 
judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission, which  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  continued  in  1954  to 
constitute  the  focal  points  for  U.N.  activities  in  the  legal  field.  Under 
its  statute,  the  Court  gives  advisory  opinions,  at  the  request  of  other 
U.N.  organs  and  agencies,  on  the  legal  aspects  of  questions  and  renders 
judgments  in  contentious  cases  between  states.  The  Commission  has 
more  general  functions,  directed  toward  the  further  development  of 
international  law,  and  its  reports  come  annually  before  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  also  considered  a  number 
of  other  legal  questions,  two  of  which,  concerning  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  high-seas  fisheries,  respectively,  were  placed  on  the  agenda 
as  the  result  of  U.S.  initiative. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  delivered  one  advisory  opinion 
during  1954  and  received  a  request  from  the  General  Assembly  for 
another.  Proceedings  in  three  contentious  cases  were  ended  by  the 
Court  because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction;  proceedings  in  another  were 
ended  because  of  out-of-court  settlement  of  the  dispute.  One  conten- 
tious case,  the  Nottebohm  case,  still  remains  to  be  heard  by  the  Court. 

Advisory  Opinions 

The  Court  in  1954  had  before  it  the  request  of  the  eighth  General 
Assembly  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  As- 
sembly had  the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  an 
award  of  compensation  made  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal 
in  favor  of  a  staff  member  of  the  United  Nations  whose  contract  of 
service  had  been  terminated  without  his  assent.    In  the  event  that  the 
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Court  should  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  Assembly 
further  asked  the  Court  to  indicate  the  principal  grounds  upon  which 
such  a  refusal  might  be  based.  Fourteen  governments,  including  the 
United  States,  submitted  written  statements  to  the  Court,  and  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  five  U.N.  members  that  presented  oral 
statements  during  the  public  hearings  which  were  held  in  June  1954. 

In  its  statement  to  the  Court,  the  United  States  argued  that  the 
Administrative  Tribunal  was  an  organ  established  by  and  subsidiary 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  responsibility  and  power  of  the 
Assembly  must  therefore  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Administrative 
Tribunal.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Statute  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  that  could  be  considered  to 
have  diminished  the  responsibilities  and  power  of  the  General  As- 
sembly or  to  have  prejudiced  its  rights  or  power  to  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  the  awards  of  the  Tribunal.  The  United  States  statement,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  General  Assembly  had  the  right  to  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  awards  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal. 

With  respect  to  the  grounds  upon  which  a  refusal  might  be  based, 
the  U.S.  view  was  that  the  General  Assembly  should  make  a  policy 
decision,  taking  account  of  the  relevant  factors,  based  on  the  charter 
principle  of  paramount  consideration  for  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity  in  the  Secretariat. 
It  was  noted  that  any  one  or  combination  of  a  series  of  factors  might 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  Assembly  would  judge  that  its  charter 
responsibility  called  for  refusal  to  give  effect  to  a  Tribunal  award. 

The  Court's  advisory  opinion  was  delivered  on  July  13,  1954.  In 
the  majority  opinion,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
not  the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  an  award  of 
compensation  made  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal  under  the 
circumstances  in  question.  Judges  Alvarez,  Hackworth,  and  Carneiro 
dissented.  Judge  Winiarski  concurred  with  the  majority  in  a  separate 
opinion.  Two  judges  did  not  participate,  and  a  third  (Sir  B.  N.  Eau) 
had  died  before  the  case  came  on.  Developments  at  the  ninth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  opinion  are  discussed  in 
PartV. 

As  noted  in  Part  III,  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session 
requested  an  advisory  opinion  that  related  to  an  earlier  advisory 
opinion  delivered  by  the  Court  on  July  11,  1950,  concerning  the  inter- 
national status  of  South-West  Africa.  In  its  1950  advisory  opinion, 
the  Court,  in  response  to  the  questions  put  to  it  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, expressed  the  view  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continued  to 
have  the  international  obligations  with  respect  to  the  territory  of 
South-West  Africa  that  it  had  assumed  under  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  supervisory  functions  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  United 
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Nations,  to  which  the  annual  reports  as  well  as  petitions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  to  be  submitted.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  supervisory  functions  previously  exercised  by  the 
League  of  Nations  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  territory 
could  legally  be  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Court 
further  noted  that  the  degree  of  supervision  to  be  exercised  by  the 
General  Assembly  should  not  "exceed  that  which  applied  under  the 
Mandates  System,  and  should  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  this  respect  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations." 

The  Court  has  now  been  asked  to  express  its  view  on  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  1950  opinion  as  embodied  in  a  special  rule 
on  voting  procedure  adopted  by  the  ninth  General  Assembly.  Under 
this  rule,  Assembly  decisions  on  questions  relating  to  reports  and 
petitions  concerning  South-West  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant questions  within  the  meaning  of  article  18,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  thus  to  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Assembly  has  further  requested  the  Court  to  indicate  the  voting 
procedure  that  should  be  followed  in  the  event  that  it  should  conclude 
that  the  1950  opinion  has  been  incorrectly  interpreted. 

Contentious  Cases 

Proceedings  on  the  merits  of  the  Nottebohm  case  have  been  resumed 
as  a  result  of  the  Court's  rejection,  in  its  judgment  of  November  18, 
1953,  of  the  preliminary  objection  to  its  jurisdiction  that  had  been 
raised  by  Guatemala.  Guatemala's  countermemorial  and  Liechten- 
stein's reply  were  filed  in  1954;  and  in  its  most  recent  order  in  the 
case  the  Court  extended  for  one  month,  until  November  2,  1954,  the 
time  limit  for  the  filing  of  Guatemala's  rejoinder,  the  final  pleading 
of  the  written  proceedings. 

Proceedings  in  this  case  were  instituted  by  Liechtenstein  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1951.  The  case  concerns  claims  arising  out  of  the  alleged  injury 
done  to  Mr.  Nottebohm,  a  national  of  Liechtenstein,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  in  detaining,  interning,  and  expelling  Nottebohm, 
and  in  sequestrating  and  confiscating  his  property. 

On  June  15,  1954,  the  Court  delivered  its  judgment  on  the  "Pre- 
liminary Question"  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  the  case  of  the  M onetary  Gold  Removed  from  Rome  m  19^3.  In 
its  application  instituting  proceedings  in  the  case,  Italy  had,  in  its  first 
submission,  requested  the  Court  to  adjudge  and  declare  that  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  should  deliver  to  Italy 
any  share  of  the  monetary  gold  that  might  be  due  to  Albania  under 
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part  III  of  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement  of  January  14,  1946,  in 
partial  satisfaction  for  the  damage  caused  to  Italy  by  the  Albanian 
law  of  January  13,  1945,  Italy  had  also,  in  a  second  submission, 
asked  the  Court  to  declare  that  Italy's  right  to  the  gold  should  have 
priority  over  the  United  Kingdom  claim  to  receive  the  gold  in  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  Court's  judgment  in  the  Corfu  Channel  case.  In 
its  "Preliminary  Question,'*  the  Italian  Government,  noting  that  Al- 
bania was  not  a  party  to  the  case,  requested  the  Court  to  rule  that  it 
lacked  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  Italian  claim  to  the 
gold,  because  rights  and  obligations  of  Albania  were  involved  and 
Albania  was  not  before  the  Court. 

Written  statements  on  the  '•Preliminary  Question"  were  submitted 
by  Italy,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Oral 
statements  were  delivered  by  representatives  of  all  the  parties  except 
the  United  States. 

In  its  judgment,  the  Court  unanimously  found  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  consent  of  Albania,  it  was  without  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  first  Italian  submission.  The  Court  further  found,  by  13 
votes  to  1,  that  neither  could  it  adjudicate  upon  the  second  Italian 
submission. 

On  March  3,  1951,  the  United  States  filed  two  applications  on  the 
Treatment  in  Hungai^y  of  Aircraft  and  Crew  of  United  States  of 
America,  instituting  separate  proceedings  against  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic.  The  two. 
cases  arose  out  of  the  forcing  down  and  seizure  in  Hungary  on 
November  19, 1951,  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-47  type  aircraft  carrying  a 
crew  of  four,  and  the  subsequent  detention  and  trial  of  the  crew.  The 
applications  noted  that  although  neither  of  the  defendant  Govern- 
ments  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  take  steps  to  submit  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction  after  the 
applications  had  been  communicated  to  them. 

The  applications  were  communicated  by  the  Court  Registry  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Hungary  on  March  3, 1951. 

By  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1954,  the  Court  Registry  was  notified 
that  the  Soviet  Union  regarded  as  "unacceptable  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  should  examine  the  case  concerning  the  American 
aircraft  which  violated  the  State  frontier  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic." 

By  letter  dated  June  14,  1954,  the  Court  Registry  was  notified 
that  "  .  .  the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  is 
unable  to  submit  in  this  case  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 
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On  July  12,  1954,  the  Court,  finding  that  there  had  been  no  accept- 
ance of  its  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Hungary, 
ordered  that  both  cases  be  removed  from  the  list. 

The  Court  Eegistry  was  notified  in  July  1954  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Societe  Electricite  de  Beyrouth  case  by  the  parties  and  of  France's 
intention  not  to  continue  the  proceedings.  These  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  in  August  1953  by  France  against  Leba1  on  and  con- 
cerned certain  concessions  granted  by  Lebanon  to  the  Societe  Elec- 
tricite de  Beyrouth.  On  July  29, 1954,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  case 
be  removed  from  the  list. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
COMMISSION 

At  its  sixth  session,  June  3-July  28,  1954,  the  International  Law 
Commission  completed  its  study  of  the  question  of  future  statelessness 
and  approved  the  texts  of  two  draft  conventions,  one  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  future  statelessness  and  the  other  on  the  reduction  of  future 
statelessness.  These  two  drafts  were  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  intention  that  the  Assembly  should  consider  the 
question  of  which  draft  convention  should  be  given  preference.  The 
Commission  also  continued  its  study  of  present  statelessness,  and 
adopted  a  set  of  articles  that  it  characterized  as  suggestions  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  governments  when  attempting  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  1951,  at  its  third  session,  the  Commission,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  second  General  Assembly  (1947) ,  had  adopted  a  draft  Code 
of  Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  however, 
had  decided  not  to  take  up  this  draft  on  the  understanding  that  the 
matter  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission. At  its  sixth  session,  therefore,  the  Commission  again  con- 
sidered the  draft  code,  and  included  a  revised  draft  in  its  report  to  the 
ninth  General  Assembly. 

Continuing  its  study  of  the  subject  "Regime  of  the  Territorial  Seas," 
the  Commission  also  adopted  at  its  sixth  session  a  set  of  provisional 
articles  on  the  territorial  seas,  which  have  been  submitted  to  govern- 
ments for  their  comments. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  requested  the  Secretary- 
General,  to  communicate,  the  two,  draft,  conventions  on  future  state- 
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lessness  to  governments  and.  in  the  event  that  at  least  20  states  express 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  an  international  conference  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  convention,  to  take  measures  for  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference. 

The  Assembly's  Legal  Committee  considered  the  draft  Code  of 
Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind  after  it  had 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  question  of  defining  aggression.  In  view  of  the  close 
relationship  of  the  two  subjects,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  draft  code  until  the  Special  Committee  on  Defining  Aggres- 
sion had  submitted  its  report.  Explaining  his  vote  on  this  draft  reso- 
lution, the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Legal  Committee,  Charles  H. 
Mahoney,  expressed  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  the  project 
for  a  code  of  crimes  under  international  law  in  today's  world  is  imprac- 
tical and  inappropriate,  and  he  concluded  that  the  project  of  the  draft 
code  should  not  go  forward.  He  interpreted  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  subsequently  in  plenary,  as  containing  no  com- 
mitment that  the  General  Assembly  will  take  up  the  draft  code  again 
at  a  specified  time. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTIONS 

Continental  Shelf  and  Fisheries 

The  many  unsettled  problems  relating  to  the  high  seas  and  terri- 
torial waters  have  been  giving  rise  to  an  increasing  number  of  dis- 
putes among  states,  and  it  has  been  the  U.S.  view  that  these  problems 
require  early  consideration  in  an  international  forum  where  the  possi- 
bilities of  arriving  at  some  agreed  solutions  among  the  interested 
nations  might  be  explored.  Consequently,  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative,  along  with  several  other  interested  governments,  in 
proposing  for  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  General  Assembly  two  separate 
items,  one  entitled  "Draft  Articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf"  and  the 
other  "Economic  Development  of  Fisheries  and  Question  of  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Regulation." 

The  item  on  the  Continental  Shelf  was  proposed  in  order  to  secure 
a  modification  by  the  Assembly  of  its  decision  at  its  eighth  session  to 
postpone  for  an  indefinite  period  Assembly  consideration  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  high  seas  or  territorial  waters.  The  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  in  1053  had  submitted  to  the  Assembly  draft 
articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  three  draft  articles  on  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  fisheries.    The  Assembly,  however,  had  decided 
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unot  to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  or  of  the 
regime  of  territorial  waters  until  all  the  problems  involved  have  been 
studied  by  the  International  Law  Commission  and  reported  by  it  to 
the  General  Assembly." 

The  U.S.  delegate,  Charles  H.  Mahoney,  during  the  1954  debate  on 
this  item  in  the  Legal  Committee,  urged  the  Assembly  to  decide  to 
begin  at  its  10th  session  its  study  of  high-seas  problems ;  and  he  pointed 
out  that  the  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf  that  had  been 
completed  by  the  International  Law  Commission  would  provide  a  good 
starting  point  for  the  Assembly's  exploration  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever, there  was  strong  opposition  in  the  committee  to  separate  con- 
sideration of  the  Continental  Shelf  problem  before  the  Assembly  had 
before  it  and  was  prepared  to  take  up  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  on  all  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
high  seas  and  territorial  waters.  This  opposition  was  based  on  the 
fear  that  decisions  that  the  Assembly  might  take  with  respect  to  the 
Continental  Shelf  would  prejudice  consideration  of  and  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  other  related  problems.  After  negotiation  among  the 
representatives  of  the  opposing  points  of  view,  the  committee  agreed 
upon  a  resolution  which  was  finally  adopted  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of 
32  (U.S.)  to  0  with  9  abstentions.  Under  this  resolution,  the  Assem- 
bly requested  the  International  Law  Commission  to  complete  its  work 
on  the  regime  of  the  high  seas,  the  regime  of  territorial  waters,  and 
all  related  problems  in  time  for  the  Assembly  to  consider  them  as  a 
whole  at  its  11th  session.  The  Assembly  further  decided  to  include 
the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  these  topics  in  the  provisional 
agenda  for  its  11th  session. 

It  was  the  U.S.  purpose  in  proposing  the  fisheries  item  to  emphasize 
the  technical  aspects  of  conservation  and  regulation  of  high-seas  fish- 
eries. At  the  root  of  many  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  high  seas 
are  the  competing  national  interests  of  coastal  and  fishing  nations  in 
the  fish  resources  of  the  sea.  The  U.S.  view,  as  expressed  during  the 
debate  in  the  Legal  Committee  by  James  P.  Nash,  has  been  that  prog- 
ress in  solving  fishery  questions  would  facilitate  progress  in  solving 
some  of  the  other  related  questions.  Essential  to  satisfactory  solu- 
tions of  these  fishery  questions,  wherein  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
nations  would  be  taken  into  account,  is  an  understanding  of  the  techni- 
cal and  administrative  aspects  of  international  conservation  and  regu- 
lation of  fisheries  and  the  operation  of  international  research  and 
conservation  bodies.  The  United  States  therefore  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  resolution  providing  for  the  convening  of  an  expert  conference. 
This  proposal,  in  slightly  amended  form,  was  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly by  a  vote  of  38  (U.S.)  to  5  with  4  abstentions.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion the  U.N.  Secretary-General  has  been  requested  to  convene  an 
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international  technical  conference  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome  on  April  18.  1955,  to  study  and 
make  technical  recommendations  on  the  problem  of  the  international 
conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 

International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

The  ninth  General  Assembly  had  before  it  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  17  member  states  established  by  the  Assembly  at  its  1952 
session  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  an  international  crim- 
inal court,  and  to  reexamine  a  draft  statute  for  this  purpose  that  had 
been  prepared  by  an  earlier  special  committee.  Prior  to  its  consider- 
ation of  the  special  committee's  report,  the  Assembly's  Legal  Commit- 
tee adopted  resolutions  establishing  a  Special  Committee  on  Defining 
Aggression  and  postponing  consideration  of  the  draft  Code  of  Offenses 
Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind.  Noting  the  connection 
between  the  questions  of  defining  aggression,  the  draft  code,  and  an 
international  criminal  court,  the  committee  therefore  approved  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  plenary,  postponing  "con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  an  international  criminal  jurisdiction 
until  the  General  Assembly  has  taken  up  the  report  of  the  said  special 
committee  on  the  question  of  defining  aggression  and  has  taken  up 
again  the  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of 
mankind.'' 

Definition  of  Aggression 

During  the  ninth  Assembly  session  the  question  of  defining  aggres- 
sion was  debated  for  almost  -1  weeks  in  the  Legal  Committee.  In  1952, 
at  its  seventh  session,  the  General  Assembly  had  established  a  special 
15-member  committee  to  study  problems  relating  to  a  definition  of 
aggression,  and  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  draft 
definitions  of  aggression  or  draft  statements  on  the  notion  of  aggres- 
sion. This  special  committee  met  for  -1  weeks  during  1953  but  was 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  aggression.  Similarly,  at  the  1954 
session  of  the  Assembly,  although  several  proposals  for  a  definition 
were  introduced,  no  agreement  was  reached  upon  a  single  definition. 

The  U.S.  position  on  the  question  was  stated  by  Charles  H.  Mahoney 
during  the  debate  in  the  Legal  Committee.  He  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers that  could  result  from  an  incomplete  or  unbalanced  formula  and 
argued  that  no  constructive  purpose  would  be  served  at  this  time  by 
the  preparation  of  a  formula  to  define  aggression.  Mr.  Mahoney  af- 
firmed the  continuing  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  drafters  of  the  charter  at  San  Francisco  that  the  term  "aggres- 
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sion"  should  remain  undefined,  it  thus  being  left  up  to  the  appropriate 
U.N.  organ  to  decide  upon  acts  of  aggression  as  each  case  arose.  He 
referred  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  question  at  San  Francisco, 
in  the  International  Law  Commission,  at  past  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  special  committee,  and  suggested  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  finally  decide  that  the  problem  had  been  explored  to  the 
limits'  of  usefulness. 

After  the  long  debate,  when  it  had  become  obvious  that  agreement 
could  not  be  reached  on  any  single  definition,  the  committee  approved 
a  resolution,  proposed  jointly  by  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Yemen,  establish- 
ing a  19-member  special  committee  to  submit  to  the  11th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  a  detailed  report  followed  by  a  draft  definition 
of  aggression.  The  United  States  voted  against  this  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  43  to  3  with  11  abstentions. 


PART  V 

Budgetary,  Financial,  and 
Administrative  Matters 


Efforts  during  1954  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  U.N.  opera- 
tions were  reflected  in  a  decrease  of  some  $1.6  million  in  the  organiza- 
tion's total  assessment  budget  for  1955.  The  U.S.  percentage  share  of 
this  budget  remains  the  same  as  in  1954 — 33.33  percent.  There  were 
also  during  the  year  a  number  of  constructive  developments  affecting 
the  administration  and  structure  of  the  Secretariat.  In  particular,  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Secretariat  was  approved  by  the 
ninth  General  Assembly,  to  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  1955. 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  indemnities  awarded  in  1953  by 
the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal  to  11  former  Secretariat  employees 
of  U.S.  nationality,  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  provided 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  from  nonappropriated  funds  and  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  judicial  review  of  the  Tribunal's  decisions. 
Further  progress  was  made  in  the  implementation  of  Executive  Orders 
10422  and  10459,  under  which  the  United  States  makes  available  to 
the  administrative  heads  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  advisory  determinations  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees  who  are  U.S.  citizens. 


BUDGETS 

Total  assessments  for  1955  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $76,- 
950,000  were  authorized  during  1954  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  the  representative  assemblies  of  the  eight  specialized  agencies 
financed  from  annual  member  contributions.  This  is  approximately 
the  same  figure  as  for  1954.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  U.N.  total 
assessments  from  $41,300,000  for  1954  to  $39,640,000  for  1955,  there 
were  increases  in  total  assessments  in  a  number  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  including  an  increase  in  the  World  Health  Organization 
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(Who)  from  $8,963,000  to  $10,049,360,  and  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (Ilo)  from  $6,556,887  to  $6,990,913.  These  increases  in 
Who  and  Ilo  resulted  in  part  from  certain  administrative  items  (in- 
cluding the  expanded  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  Who)  and  in 
part  from  increases  in  field  activities  in  response  to  requests  of  govern- 
ments. In  the  case  of  Who,  the  increase  in  total  assessments  to  $10,- 
049,360  for  1955  results  in  an  assessment  on  the  United  States  (at 
33.33  percent)  of  $3,349,790,  which  is  $349,790  more  than  the  existing 
$3,000,000  statutory  limitation  on  appropriations  to  pay  annual  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  Who.  Legislation  to  amend  this 
limitation  will  be  required  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  in  full  its  assessment  for  1*955. 

The  reduction  of  the  total  assessment  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
itself  for  1955  amounts  to  $1,660,000.  This  reduction  is  due  primarily 
to  concerted  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and 
to  effect  all  possible  economies.  The  estimates  that  the  Secretary- 
General  submitted  in  May  called  for  a  net  budget  of  $40,048,200. 
Prior  to  the  ninth  General  Assembly,  however,  these  estimates  were 
reviewed  in  detail  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions — a  group  of  nine  experts  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly. The  Advisory  Committee  recommended  economies  through- 
out the  budget  amounting  to  about  $420,000.  After  certain  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  substantive  actions  by  the  Assembly,  prior  years' 
credits,  and  the  revision  of  the  estimates  for  1955,  the  total  assessment 
figure  for  that  year  was  $39,640,000.  This  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  plenary  session  by  a  vote  of  55  to  5  (Soviet  bloc) . 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies,  which  are  financed  through  assessments,  there 
are  several  special  operating  programs  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. These  include  (1)  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance,  (2)  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  (3)  the  United  Na- 
tions Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  (4)  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  and  (5)  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund.  The  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  has  been  operating  at  a 
level  of  between  $20,000,000  and  $25,000,000  annually.  Requirements 
for  U.N.  relief  activities  for  Palestine  refugees  for  fiscal  year  1955 
amount  to  approximately  $25,100,000.  Additional  expenditures  will 
be  made  from  reintegration  funds  as  projects  are  carried  out.  The 
General  Assembly  authorized  continuation  of  the  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1955.  The  agency  will  have  available  for 
obligation  an  estimated  $48,000,000.  The  Children's  Fund  continued 
its  program  in  1954,  with  total  allocations  of  approximately  $17,- 
000,000,  and  its  1955  program  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  size. 
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The  United  Nations  Kefugee  Fund  was  established  by  action  of  the 
ninth  General  Assembly.  Total  requirements  of  this  fund  over  the 
next  4  years  amount  to  $16,000,000,  of  which  $4,200,000  would  be  for 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

The  United  Nations  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary 
Funds  has  primary  responsibility  for  negotiating  with  representatives 
of  U.N.  member  governments  and  nonmember  governments  the 
amounts  each  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  respective  programs. 

In  addition,  the  countries  whose  airlines  use  the  Atlantic  crossing 
continued  in  1954  to  contribute  to  the  Joint  Support  Program  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  This  program  provides 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  certain  air-navigation  facilities 
in  the  territory  of  countries  unable  financially  to  support  these  facili- 
ties entirely  at  their  own  expense. 


ASSESSMENTS 

The  percentage  assessments  of  the  United  States  for  the  regular 
expenditure  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  larger  specialized 
agencies  financed  by  annual  member  contributions  for  calendar  years 


1954  and  1955  are  as  follows: 

1954  1955 

Percent  Percent 

United  Nations                                                                      33.  33  33. 33 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization                                          30. 00  30.  00 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization                                   29.  71  32.  00 

International  Labor  Organization                                             25.  00  25. 00 

U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization    ...    33.  33  30.  00 

World  Health  Organization                                                    33.33  33.33 


A  number  of  member  states  in  1954  continued  to  press  for  a  33.33 
percent  assessment  rate  for  the  United  States  in  all  the  major  special- 
ized agencies.  This  pressure  was  particularly  strong,  because  the  U.S. 
assessment  in  the  United  Nations  itself  for  1954  had  finally  been 
reduced  to  the  33.33  percent  level.  However,  the  United  States  has 
never  accepted  the  thesis  that  rates  of  assessments  need  to  be  the  same 
in  all  these  agencies,  and  although  the  U.S.  assessment  in  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  was  increased  to  32.60 
percent  for  1955,  the  United  States  was  able  to  obtain  a  decrease  in  its 
assessment  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Unesco)  from  33.33  percent  to  30  percent  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  Unesco  membership  was  increased  by  the  accession 
of  the  three  Soviet  states.  In  the  case  of  Icao,  the  increase  in  the  U.S. 
share  resulted  from  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  member  states 
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to  adjust  the  entire  scale  of  assessments  of  Icao  so  as  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  two  factors  of  "relative  capacity  to  pay"  and  "interest 
and  importance  in  civil  aviation."  The  percentage  shares  in  Icao  of 
several  other  leading  countries  in  the  civil  aviation  field,  besides  the 
United  States,  were  increased  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  U.N.  scale  of  assessments  for  1955,  adopted  by  the  ninth 
General  Assembly,  the  U.S.  share  remained  at  the  1954  level  of  33.33 
percent.  The  shares  of  the  three  Soviet  states,  taken  together,  in- 
creased from  16.53  percent  to  17.61  percent.  There  were  also  minor 
adjustments,  both  upward  and  downward,  for  a  number  of  other  U.N. 
member  states. 

■ 

SECRETARIATS 

Administrative  Tribunal  Awards 

The  General  Assembly  had  again  before  it  in  1954  the  question  of  the 
indemnities  awarded  in  1953  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal  to 
11  employees  of  U.S.  nationality  whom  the  Secretary-General  had 
separated  from  the  Secretariat. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1952  and  early  1953,  the  Secretary-General,  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  Nations,  had  separated  21  employees  of  U.S.  nationality, 
17  of  whom,  when  questioned  by  official  U.S.  investigating  bodies,  in- 
voked the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  and  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  their  suspected  connection  with  subversive  (Com- 
munist) activities.  All  21  employees  appealed  against  this  action  to 
the  U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal,  a  body  set  up  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  hear  appeals  of  staff  members  alleging  noncompliance  with 
their  terms  of  employment.  The  Administrative  Tribunal  upheld  the 
legality  of  the  Secretary-General's  action  in  the  cases  of  10  employees 
(9  with  temporary  contracts  and  1  with  a  permanent  contract),  but 
held  that  in  the  cases  of  the  other  11  (10  with  permanent  contracts  and 
1  with  a  temporary  contract)  the  Secretary-General  had  not  acted  in 
accordance  with  staff  regulations.  The  Secretary-General  exercised 
his  option  to  refuse  to  reinstate  any  of  the  11  employees,  and  the 
Tribunal  therefore  awarded  indemnities  amounting  to  nearly  $180,000. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  1953  session  considered  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  these  awards.    It  amended  the  staff  regulations  so  as  to  state 
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more  specifically  the  high,  standards  of  conduct  and  integrity  that 
must  apply  to  staff  members,  and  to  elaborate  in  more  adequate  detail 
the  Secretary-General's  power  to  terminate  when  in  his  opinion  these 
standards  are  not  being  met.  It  also  amended  the  Statute  of  the 
Tribunal  to  restrict  the  amount  of  future  awards.  It  decided,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  action  on  payment  of  the  1953  awards  until  it  had 
before  it  the  advisory  opinion  it  was  requesting  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  Assembly's  legal  rights  in  the  matter.  The 
United  States  had  vigorously  opposed  in  the  Assembly  payment  of 
these  awards  and  had  adduced  extensive  arguments  to  show  that  the 
Secretary-General  was  within  his  legal  rights  to  take  the  action  he  had 
taken  and  that  the  amounts  awarded  were  patently  excessive  and  un- 
reasonable on  any  premise.  However,  a  majority  of  the  membership 
were  not  certain  that  the  General  Assembly  had  the  legal  right  to  re- 
fuse to  give  effect  to  the  awards. 

NINTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  1954  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  before  it  the  Court's 
advisory  opinion  that  as  the  Statute  of  the  Tribunal  was  drawn,  the 
Assembly  had  reserved  no  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  the  awards  of  the  Tribunal.  ( See  Part  I Y  for  a  further  discussion 
of  this  opinion.)  The  United  States  had  presented  to  the  Court  its 
view  that  the  Assembly  had  full  legal  right,  as  when  the  Tribunal  ex- 
ceeded its  power  or  perpetrated  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice,  to  refuse 
to  give  effect  to  the  Tribunal's  awards,  and  at  the  ninth  Assembly 
session  Senators  J.  William  Fulbright  and  H.  Alexander  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  expressed  continued  strong  disagreement 
with  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  and  with  the  awards  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  they  said,  the  United  States  would  adhere  to  its 
traditional  policy  of  respect  for  the  authority  and  competence  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  to  carry  out  a  major  point  expressed  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  262  and  its  legislative  history,  made  particular 
and  successful  efforts  to  insure  that  the  awards  would  be  financed  from 
sources  of  income  other  than  "funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States  Congress."  Moreover,  the  delegation  made 
every  effort  to  assure  that  in  the  future  the  Administrative  Tribunal's 
judgments  would  not  be  final,  but  subject  to  review.  After  a  long  and 
difficult  discussion,  the  delegation  gained  the  Assembly's  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  judicial  review  of  the  Tribunal's  decisions. 

A  resolution  embodying  the  principle  of  judicial  review  and  estab- 
lishing a  special  fund  to  pay  Tribunal  awards  (present  and  future) ,  to 
be  financed  from  the  staff  assessments  scheme  (the  internal  tax  that 
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U.N.  employees  pay  in  lieu  of  national  taxes),  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  52  to  5  (Soviet  bloc). 
Action  to  establish  review  procedure  was  left  for  the  10th  Assembly 
following  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter  by  a  special  committee  with 
representatives  from  18  states,  including  the  United  States. 

Improvement  of  Personnel  Standards 

The  year  1954  was  generally  one  of  progress  in  achieving  the  aims 
of  Executive  Orders  10422  and  10459,  designed  to  insure  that  U.S. 
citizens  of  doubtful  loyalty  are  not  employed  in  international 
organizations. 

A  total  of  5,633  investigations,  undertaken  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  10422,  have  been  completed.  The  International  Organizations 
Employees  Loyalty  Board,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  10459,  is  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations,  has  made  advisory  determinations  in  5,340  of  these 
cases.  These  advisory  determinations  were,  in  turn,  transmitted  to 
the  executive  heads  of  the  appropriate  international  organizations 
by  the  Department  of  State.  These  figures  include  both  U.S.  appli- 
cants for  positions  with  international  organizations  and  U.S.  na- 
tionals employed  by  these  organizations  at  the  time  Executive  Order 
10422  was  promulgated  on  January  9,  1953.  No  problems  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Executive 
orders  to  applicants  for  employment. 

With  respect  to  employees,  the  only  unusual  situation  arose  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  ,  where  the  Director  General  held  that  he  lacked  the  power 
to  dismiss  those  Unesco  employees  of  U.S.  citizenship  on  whom  the 
United  States  had  submitted  adverse  loyalty  findings.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  the  seven  persons 
involved  was  such  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  discontinue  their  employment.  Consequently,  he  notified  four 
whose  contracts  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  that  their  contracts  would  not  be  renewed.  With  regard 
to  the  remaining  three,  he  considered  that  dismissal  action  prior  to 
approval  by  the  General  Conference  of  his  requested  amendments 
to  the  staff  regulations  would  be  likely  to  be  reversed  by  the 
Administrative  Tribunal,  to  which  staff  members  can  appeal. 

While  the  United  States  publicly  disagreed  with  the  Director 
General's  restrictive  interpretation  of  his  powers,  it  did  join  with  the 
majority  at  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco 
at  Montevideo  in  supporting  amendments  to  the  staff  regulations 
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designed  to  bring  them  into  line  with  U.N.  regulations  and  to  clarify 
the  powers  of  the  Director  General  so  as  to  insure  and  protect  a 
broader  interpretation  of  his  powers. 

As  a  result  of  this  Conference  action,  the  Director  General  sus- 
pended three  persons  and  placed  the  four  whose  contracts  he  refused 
to  renew  on  special  leave  until  their  contracts  expired.  Action  to 
terminate  the  three  suspended  persons  is  being  instituted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  established  by  the  Conference. 


The  ninth  General  Assembly  had  before  it  a  new  proposal  directed 
toward  the  problem  of  equalizing  the  take-home  pay  of  the  various 
nationals  serving  on  the  Secretariat  in  the  face  of  differing  national 
income-tax  practices  and  rates.  This  problem  has  been  of  concern 
to  the  Assembly  since  its  first  session.  In  1946  the  Assembly  approved 
a  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  which  provides  in  section 
18  (b)  of  article  V  that  "officials  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  to  them  by  the 
United  Nations."  All  but  17  member  states  have  since  acceded  to 
this  convention,  the  United  States  being  one  of  those  that  has  not 
yet  acceded.  Moreover,  the  practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
tax  laws  of  these  17  countries  is  such  that,  among  Secretariat  per- 
sonnel, only  U.S.  citizens  located  at  Headquarters  in  New  York 
remain  subject  to  national  income  taxes. 

BACKGROUND 

To  meet  the  objection  of  the  United  States  and  others  to  the  creation 
of  a  tax-privileged  group  of  citizens,  the  General  Assembly  in  1948 
adopted  a  staff  assessment  plan.  This  plan  provided  a  graduated 
assessment  on  the  compensation  employees  received  from  the  United 
Nations  at  rates  roughly  equivalent  to  Canadian  wartime  income 
taxes.  Proceeds  from  this  plan  go  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
United  Nations  and  serve  to  reduce  the  assessments  levied  on  member 
states.  In  order  to  avoid  subjecting  its  employees  to  what  would  in 
effect  be  double  taxation  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  all  member 
states  adequate  time  to  grant  to  their  citizens  on  the  Secretariat  some 
form  of  relief  from  national  taxes  in  consideration  of  this  payment 
of  the  U.N.  assessment,  the  United  Nations  has  annually  voted  to 
reimburse  employees  for  any  national  income  taxes  paid  on  U.N. 
income.  The  total  so  reimbursed  up  to  and  including  1953  amounts 
to  nearly  $9  million,  almost  all  of  which  has  gone  to  U.S.  tax  collect- 
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ing  authorities,  primarily  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  State  of  New 
York. 

During  this  time  the  majority  of  members,  recognizing  the  rela- 
tively heavy  share  of  U.N.  expenses  borne  by  the  United  States,  have 
not  been  disposed  to  make  a  serious  issue  of  the  inequity  produced 
among  the  membership  by  the  U.S.  failure  to  grant  any  form  of 
national  tax  relief  in  respect  of  the  wages  received  by  its  citizens 
serving  on  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Now  that  the  U.S.  rate  of  contribution  to  the  regular  budget  has 
been  reduced  to  the  ceiling  of  33.33  percent,  however,  it  is  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  membership  that  the  matter  of  establishing 
equality  of  salary  and  tax  treatment  among  staff  members  should 
be  resolved  in  a  way  that  does  not  result  in  inequity  among  member 
states.  As  a  consequence,  the  Secretary-General  was  asked  by  the 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  study  the  problem  further 
and  submit  to  the  ninth  session  a  report  directed  toward  a  solution. 

ACTION  OF  THE  NINTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Secretary-General's  report  to  the  ninth  session  of  the  Assembly 
proposed  that  the  proceeds  from  the  staff  assessment  plan  should  no 
longer  be  treated  as  miscellaneous  income  used  to  reduce  assessments 
against  member  states  but,  instead,  should  be  used  to  set  up  a  Tax 
Equalization  Fund.  In  this  fund,  accounts  would  be  set  up  for  each 
member  state  to  which  would  be  credited  income  from  staff  assess- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  contribution  scale  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  regular  budget  of  that  year.  The  share  of  any 
member  state  in  the  fund  would  be  used  in  the  first  instance  to  provide 
for  double-taxation  relief  in  the  form  of  reimbursement  of  national 
income  taxes  levied  by  that  member  state  on  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Since  the  effect  of  this  plan  wTould  be  to  shift  the  cost  of  obtaining 
tax  equalization  from  the  total  membership  to  those  members  who 
continue  to  assess  national  taxes,  the  U.S.  delegation  urged  in  the 
Assembly's  Fifth  Committee  that  action  on  the  plan  be  postponed  one 
more  year  to  allow  the  U.S.  Government  further  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore means  of  reaching  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tax  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States.  In 
recognition  of  the  equity  of  the  claim  of  other  governments  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  reimbursing  taxes  to 
U.S.  nationals  on  the  Secretariat,  the  U.S.  delegation  agreed  that  if  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  could  not  be  found  within  the  year,  the 
United  States  would  not  oppose  a  decision  by  the  10th  session  of  the 
Assembly  that  any  governments  that  had  not  adhered  to  the  Conven- 
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tion  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  or  granted  tax  relief  in  some  other 
form  should  from  January  1, 1956,  cease  to  receive  any  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  staff  assessment  plan.  This  undertaking  was  given  on  the 
understanding  that  as  of  that  date  all  reimbursement  of  national 
income  taxes  by  the  United  Nations  should  cease.  Equality  for  U.N. 
staff  members  would,  under  this  proposal,  be  provided  by  offsetting  the 
payment  of  national  income  tax  against  the  amounts  withheld  from 
employees'  salaries  by  the  United  Nations  under  the  staff  assessment 
plan. 

The  Fifth  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that  further  considera- 
tion of  this  question  be  postponed  until  the  Assembly's  10th  session, 
and  this  decision  was  confirmed  in  plenary  on  December  17  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  5  (Soviet  bloc)  with  1  abstention. 

Reorganization  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat 

The  Secretary-General  in  1954  undertook  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Headquarters  establishment.  The  review  had  as  its  primary  aim  a 
reassessment,  in  consultation  with  the  other  organizations  concerned, 
of  the  role  that  the  Secretariat  could  most  constructively  play  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  charter  and,  in  this  context,  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  activities  it  could  most  use- 
fully undertake.  This  review  was  premised  on  three  major  assump- 
tions: (a)  dispersion  of  effort  and  resources  over  a  miscellany  of 
projects  must  be  avoided  if  the  Secretariat's  contribution  to  United 
Nations  purposes  is  to  have  maximum  effectiveness;  (b)  for  a  body 
such  as  the  Secretariat,  with  its  necessarily  centralized  structure,  there 
is  an  optimum  size  that  is  desirable  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  and  effective 
in  the  dynamic  development  of  the  activities  of  the  organization ;  and 
(c)  the  Secretariat  must  have  the  capacity  to  adjust  quickly  to  new 
demands  and  unforeseen  developments. 

As  the  result  of  this  survey,  the  Secretary-General  recommended 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved  certain  measures,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  certain  activities,  in  order  to  achieve  greater 
concentration  of  efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  field. 

The  Secretary-General  also  reported  to  the  ninth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  certain  recommendations  emanating  from  the  sur- 
vey with  regard  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Headquarters 
Secretariat.  These  included  (1)  the  consolidation  of  two  major 
departments,  (2)  the  establishment  of  certain  staff-level  officers  in  lieu 
of  two  other  major  departments,  (3)  the  transfer  of  the  substantive 
work  on  narcotic  drugs  and  transport  and  communications  to  the 
U.N.  European  regional  office  at  Geneva,  (4)  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  top  supervisory  levels  (Assistant  Secretary-General  and  Prin- 
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cipal  Director)  into  one  level,  (5)  the  reduction  of  top-level  gross 
base  salaries  from  $23,000  to  $18,000,  but  the  retention  of  an  all- 
inclusive  representation  allowance  ranging  from  $3,500  to  $9,500. 

The  Secretary-General  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  anticipated 
that  his  proposals,  if  and  when  given  full  effect,  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  284  in  the  number  of  posts  at  Headquarters,  at  an  approxi- 
mate saving  of  $2  million  gross. 

After  prolonged  debate  in  its  Fifth  Committee,  during  which  many 
delegations  expressed  certain  reservations  concerning  detail,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  gave  general  approval  to  the  reorganization  measures 
proposed  by  the  Secretary-General,  subject  to  account  being  taken  of 
the  Fifth  Committee  discussions.  The  Assembly's  one  major  altera- 
tion in  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary-General  related  to  the  representa-' 
tion  allowance  paid  to  the  new  top-level  rank  of  Under  Secretary. 
The  U.S.  delegation  took  the  lead  in  seeking  to  reduce  this  allowance 
to  a  range  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,500.  This  proposal  was  accompanied 
by  a  concurrent  suggestion  that  the  funds  for  vouchered  hospitality 
expenses  be  increased  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

The  result  of  this  proposal  and  the  ensuing  debate  was  that  the 
allowance  payable  to  each  official  of  Under  Secretary  rank  was  fixed 
at  $3,500,  but  the  Secretary-General  was  authorized,  on  the  basis  of 
appropriate  justification,  to  make  additional  payments  to  Under  Sec- 
retaries and  officials  of  equivalent  rank  at  Headquarters  to  compensate 
for  such  special  costs  as  might  be  reasonably  incurred,  in  the  interest 
of  the  organization,  in  the  performance  of  duties  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Secretary-General.  The  maximum  total  amount  of  such  payment 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  annual  budget  by  the  General  Assembly. 
For  1955,  a  ceiling  of  $50,000  was  approved. 

The  Secretary-General  plans  in  1955  to  extend  his  organization 
survey  to  the  field  establishments  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
operation  of  such  voluntary  programs  as  U.N.  technical  assistance  and 
the  Children's  Fund. 
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APPENDIX  II 


The  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance 


Contributions  Pledged  and  Received  as  of  December  31, 1954 

[Calendar  year  1954] 


Country- 


Contributions  pledged 


Local  currency 


Amount 


Dollar 
equivalent 


Afghanistan.  .   .  . 

Argentina  

Australia  

Austria  

Belgium  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Burma  

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

Canada  

Ceylon  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  .... 
Czechoslovakia  .  . 

Denmark  

DominicanRepublic. 

Ecuador   

Egypt   

El  Salvador.   .   .  . 

Ethiopia  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  Federal 
Republic  of. 

Greece  

Guatemala  .... 

Haiti  

Honduras  

Iceland  

India  

Indonesia  

Iran  

Iraq  


Equivalent  of  .  . 

Pesos  

Equivalent  of  .  . 
Schillings  .  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  .  . 
Bolivianos.  .  .  . 
Cruzeiros  .  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  .  . 

Rubles  

U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  .  . 
Chilean  pesos  .  . 
Equivalent  of  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 

Crowns  

Danish  kroners.  . 
U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

Sucres  

Egyptian  pounds. 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
Ethiopian  dollars. 
Equivalent  of  .  . 
French  francs  .  . 
German  marks.  . 


Equivalent  of  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
Icelandic  kronur  . 
Equivalent  of  .  . 

Rupiahs  

Equivalent  of  .  . 
Dinars  


1,  500,  000 
500,  000 


1,  500,  000 
10,  000,  000 

200,  000 


6,  480,  000 


500,  000 
3,  000,  000 

96,  000 
30,  000 


50,  000 


422,  625,  000 
625,  000 


45,  696 


750,  000 


5,  000 


$10,  000 
300,  000 
400,  000 

19,  231 
337,  500 

7,  895 

540,  541 
12,  000 
50,  000 

500,  000 
15,  000 
58,  909 
15,  000 

140,  000 
6,  000 
69,  444 

434,  342 
10,  000 
6,  400 
86,  157 

6,  000 

20,  000 
10,  000 

207,  500 
148,  810 

5,  000 

7,  500 
12,  000 

8,  000 
2,  806 

300,  000 
65,  790 
50,  000 
14,  002 
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Contributions  Pledged  and  Received  as  of  December  81,  1954 — Con. 


[Calendar  year  1954] 


Contributions  pledged 

Contributions 

Country- 

Dollar 

received 

equivalent 

(dollar 

Local  currency 

Amount 

equivalent) 

Ireland  

Irish  pounds.   .  . 

5,  000 

14,  001 

Israeli  pounds  .  . 

50,  000 

50,  000 

40,  000 

Italy  

Lire  

60,  000,  000 

96,  000 

Japan   

Equivalent  of  .  . 

80,  000 

80,  000 

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

2,  815 

2,  815 

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

3,  000 

3,  000 

Laos  

U.S.  dollars  .   .  . 

2,  857 

2,  857 

Lebanese  pounds  . 

15,  000 

6,  846 

6,  846 

Liberia  

U.S.  dollars    .   .  . 

15,  000 

15,  000 

U.S.  dollars   .   .  . 

3,  600 

3,  600 

Liechtenstein   .   .  . 

Swiss  francs  .   .  . 

2,  000 

467 

Luxembourg.   .   .  . 

Equivalent  in  Bel- 
gian  francs  of 
U.S.  dollars. 

2,  500 

2,  500 

Mexico  

Mexican  pesos  .  . 

300,  000 

34,  682 

French  francs.   .  . 

500,  000 

1,  429 

1,429 

Netherlands  .... 

Netherlands  guil- 
ders. 

2,  280,  000 

600,  000 

600,  000 

New  Zealand   .   .  . 

New  Zealand 
pounds. 

45,  000 

125,  593 

125,  593 

Nicaragua  

Cordobas  .... 

25,  000 

5,  000 

Norwegian  kroner . 

700,  000 

97,  998 

97,  998 

Pakistan  rupees.  . 

550,  000 

166,  213 

166,  213 

Panama  

U.S.  dollars   .   .  . 

3,  000 

3,  000 

Paraguay   

U.S.  dollars   .   .  . 

8,  000 

U.S.  dollars   .  .  . 

12,  000 

Philippines  .... 

U.S  dollars 

55,  000 

55,  000 

Poland  

Zlotys   

300,  000 

75,  000 

75,  000 

Saudi  Arabia    .   .  . 

U  S  dollars 

15,  000 

15,  000 

Sweden  

Swedish  kronor  .  . 

2,  500,  000 

483,  279 

483,  279 

Switzerland  .... 

Swiss  francs  .   .  . 

1,  000,  000 

233,  372 

233,  372 

Syria  

Syrian  pounds  .  . 

25,  000 

11,  410 

Thailand  

Baht 

500,  000 

40,  000 

40,  000 

Turkey  

Turkish  pounds .  . 

564,  186 

201,  495 

201,  495 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.  . 

Rubles  

500,  000 

125,  000 

125,  000 

U.  S.  S.  R  

Rubles  

4,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Pounds  sterling  .  . 

650,  000 

1    C90   91  £ 

1    890  91  S 

United  States  .   .  . 

U.S.  dollars 

13,  861,  809 

13,  861,  809 

Uruguay   

75,  000 

Vatican  City.   .   .  . 

U.S.  dollars    .   .  . 

2,  000 

2,  000 

Venezuela  

45,  000 

32,  500 

Viet-Nam  

7,  500 

7,  500 

Yemen  

Indian  rupees    .  . 

10,  000 

2,  100 

2,  100 

Yugoslavia  .... 

82,  500 

82,  500 

Total.   .   .  . 

i 

 \25,  342,  511 

1 

24,  410,  889 

APPENDIX  III 

Contributions  Received  by  UNRWA 
in  Respect  to  Fiscal  Year  1954  Pledges 


Government  contributions  (cash,  in  kind,  and  direct  aid)1 


[As  of  June  30,  1954] 


$112,  500 

$54,  945 

Austria  

700 

3,  000 

Belgium  

30,  000 

Mexico  

75,  482 

2,  000 

286 

Cambodia  

2,  000 

Netherlands  

25,  000 

Canada  .  .   

515,  000 

New  Zealand  

140,  000 

Egypt   

219,  858 

Norway  

42,  000 

El  Salvador  

500 

Pakistan  

82,  764 

1,  485,  790 

Saudi  Arabia  

68,  981 

Greece  

21,  000 

71,  127 

Haiti  

2,  000 

Syria  

284,  595 

India  

1,  818 

United  Kingdom  .... 

5,  000,  000 

Indonesia  

60,  000 

United  States  

15,  000,  000 

Italy  

26,  800 

Japan    .  .   

10,  000 

Subtotal,  govern- 

Jordan, Hashemite  King- 

ments .... 

23,  783,  307 

dom  of  

445,  161 

Contributions  in  cash  and  kind  from  other  contributors 


$536 

17,  959 

15,  400 

17,  626 

554 

623 

894 

14,  706 

1,  848 

1,  814 

1,  538 

5,  538 

769 

U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  . 

.   .  35,000 

536 

42,  857 

2,  750 

160,  948 

1  Some  of  the  contributions  represent  payment  of  pledges  made  for  fiscal  year  1953. 

In  addition,  six 

governments,  as  of  June  30,  1954,  had  made  no  payments  on  their  pledges  for  1954. 
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Direct  contributions  to  refugees  by  other  contributors 

American  Friends  Service  Committee   $15,  573 

American  Middle  East  Relief,  Inc   2.  402 

American  Presbyterian  Mission   17,  826 

Anglican  Bishop.  Jerusalem   63,  924 

Arab  Evangelical  Episcopal  Council,  Jerusalem   12.  793 

Arab  National  Hospital,  Bethlehem   5.  718 

Arab  Women's  Union  Committee.  Nablus   9.  008 

Bible  Society,   Beirut   1, 590 

British  Syrian  Lebanese  Mission   11.  784 

Canadian  Red  Cross   12,  277 

Catholic  Union  Schools,  Amman   10,  500 

Church  World  Service,  U.S.A   22,  924 

Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee   37.  765 

Council  of  Organizations  for  Relief  Service  Overseas.  New  Zealand  .  936 

Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver  Orphanage.  Lebanon  .   .   .   .   4  596 

Danish  Birds'  Nest,  Jbeil   1,  770 

Danish  Red  Cross   7,  272 

Dar  el  Awlad,  Jerusalem   2,  878 

Dar  el  Awlad  Orphanage,  Lebanon   4,  944 

Dar  el  Tin,  Jerusalem  .   .   .   .   22,  381 

Dbay  Orphanage,  Lebanon   1,  416 

Evangelical  Hospital.  Nablus   5,  608 

French  Faculty  of  Medicine   1,  584 

French  Hospital,   Bethlehem   2,  581 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem   1,  288 

Jihad  Hospital,  Tulkarm   1,  260 

Joint  Christian  Committee   770 

Jordan  Red  Crescent  Society,  Amman   8,  935 

Khoury,  Mr.  S   1,  120 

Latin   Patriarchate,    Jerusalem   7,  560 

Lebanese  Emigrants  in  U.S.A   632 

Lebanese  Red  Cross   976 

Lutheran  World  Federation   751,  152 

Moslem  Brethren,  Hebron   3,  360 

Moslem  Waqfs,  Hebron   4,480 

Moslem  Waqfs,  Jerusalem   4,  256 

Moslem  Waqfs,  Lebanon   5,  940 

Near  East  Christian  Council  Committee   19,  775 

Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Jerusalem   5,  331 

Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Jerusalem   15,  277 

Palestine  Permanent  Bureau   1,  854 

Pontifical  Mission   300,  188 

Red  Crescent  Society   6,  882 

Save  the  Children  Fund   18,  362 

Schneller's  Orphanage,  Lebanon   1,  530 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Bethany   11,  942 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  Amman   13,  881 

Trappist  Convent,  Latrun   6,  813 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund   101,  100 

War  Relief  Services   75,  230 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Unbwa   623 
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Direct  contributions  to  refugees  by  other  contributors — Continued 

Women's  Voluntary  Services,  London  .   $516,050 

Ymca   69,224 

Ywca   1, 902 

Sundry  donors  giving  under  $500  each  „  .   .  4,  385 

Subtotal   2,  242,  128 


Total  contributions,  all  sources 


26,  186,  383 


APPENDIX  IV 

The  United  Nations  System 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


The  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  60  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed 
below : 


The  ninth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  met  from  Sep- 
tember 21, 1954,  to  December  17,  1954,  in  New  York. 

The  Assembly  elected  Eelco  N.  van  Kleffens  (Netherlands)  presi- 
dent and  the  chief  delegates  of  Burma,  China,  Ecuador,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States  as  its  seven 
vice  presidents.  The  chairmen  of  the  six  main  committees  were, 
respectively,  Francisco  Urrutia  (Colombia),  Political  and  Security; 
Sir  Douglas  Copland  (Australia),  Economic  and  Financial;  Jiri 
Nosek  (Czechoslovakia),  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural;  Rafik 
Asha  (Syria),  Trusteeship  (including  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories) ;  Pote  Sarasin  (Thailand),  Administrative  and  Budgetary; 
and  Francisco  V.  Garcia  Amador  (Cuba),  Legal.  Thor  Thors  (Ice- 
land) was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 


Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 


Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 
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5H5 


COMMISSION  TO 
INVESTIGATE 
WHETHER  CONDITIONS 
EXIST  FOR  FREE 
ELECTIONS  IN 

GERMANY 
(5  MEMBERS) 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  AGGRESSION 
(19  MEMBERS) 

DIRECTOR  AND 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
FOR  UN  .RELIEF  AND 
WORKS  AGENCY  FOR 
PALESTINE  REFUGEES 
IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 
(9  COMMISSION 
MEMBERS) 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  PROCEDURE 
FOR  REVIEW  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  TRI- 
BUNAL JUDGMENTS 
(18  MEMBERS) 

UN  CONCILIATION 
COMMISSION  FOR 
PALESTINE 
(3  MEMBERS) 

negotiating 
committee' 
for  extra 
budgetary  funds 

(9  MEMBERS) 

AGENT  GENERAL  AND 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  UN  KOREAN  RECON- 
STRUCTION AGENCY 
(5  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS) 

.1  i  i  I 

UN  COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  UNI- 
FICATION AND 
REHABILITATION 
OF  KOREA 
(7  MEMBERS) 

COMMITTEE  on 
SOUTH-WEST 

ADDITIONAL 
MEASURES 
COMMITTEE 
(14  MEMBERS) 

COMMITTEE  ON 
INFORMATION  FROM 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 
(14  MEMBERS) 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMMISSION 
(15  INDIVIDUALS) 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL 
.CONFERENCE  ON 
PEACEFUL  USES  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 
(7  MEMBERS) 

COLLECTIVE' 

MEASURES 
COMMITTEE 
(14  MEMBERS) 

UN  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  RACIAL  SITUA- 
TION IN  THE  UNION 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
(3  INDIVIDUALS) 

PEACE  OBSERVATION 
COMMISSION 
(14  MEMBERS) 

■  <jj 

Is- 

AD  HOC  COMMISSION 
ON  PRISONERS 

OF  WAR 
(3  INDIVIDUALS) 

l  -s 

3  u  w  £ 

lit 

3    o  ~ 

COMK..TTEE 
OF  m»D  OFFICES 
ON  MEMBERSHIP 
(3  MEMBERS) 
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The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
5  of  which — China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  6  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account 
article  23  of  the  charter  to  the  effect  that  "due  regard"  shall  be  paid 
to  the  contribution  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  membership  is  as  follows : 


Nonpermanent  members 


Permanent  members 


Term  expired 
Dec.  31,  1954 


Term  expires 
Dec.  31,  1955 


Term  expires 
Dec.  31,  1956 


China  

France  

U.  S.  S.  R  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . 


Colombia 
Denmark 
Lebanon 


Brazil  .  .  .  . 
New  Zealand . 
Turkey  .  .  . 


Belgium 

Iran 

Peru 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
each  from  18  member  states,,  6  countries  being  elected  each  year  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  the  following : 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1954 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1955 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1956 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1957 

Argentina  .... 

Australia.   .   .  . 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

Argentina 

Belgium  

China  

Turkey  .... 
United  States.  . 

Ecuador  

Norway  

Pakistan  

China 

Dominican  Re- 
public 
Egypt 
France 
Netherlands 

Egypt   

Venezuela  .   .  . 
Yugoslavia    .  . 

U.S.S.R  

United  Kingdom  . 

There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Council  in  1953.  The  17th  session 
was  convened  at  headquarters  in  New  York  on  March  30  and  ad- 
journed on  April  30,  1954.  The  18th  session  was  convened  at  the 
European  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  on  June  29 
and  recessed  on  August  6, 1954.  The  representative  from  Argentina, 
Ambassador  J uan  Cooke,  was  elected  president  for  the  year  1954.  Sir 
Douglas  Copland  (Australia)  and  Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovakia)  were 
elected  first  and  second  vice  presidents,  respectively. 

The  resumed  part  of  the  18th  session  convened  on  November  5  and 
23  and  on  December  16  to  work  out  the  agenda  and  plan  of  work  for 
1955.  The  18th  session  adjourned  on  December  16, 1954. 
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FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  18th  session  by  Eesolution 
557  (XVIII)  F  established  the  Commission  on  International  Com- 
modity Trade.  At  the  resumed  session  of  the  Council  on  November 
23,  1954,  the  following  countries  were  elected : 


Expiration  date 


31, 

1956 

31, 

1956 

31, 

1956 

31, 

1956 

31, 

1956 

31, 

Egypt  

31, 

1957 

31, 

1957 

31, 

1957 

31, 

1957 

31, 

1957 

U.S.S.R  

 December 

31, 

1957 

31, 

1958 

Australia  

31, 

1958 

Belgium  

31, 

1958 

Chile  

31, 

1958 

China  

31, 

1958 

Denmark  

 December 

31, 

1958 

The  Commission  will  hold  its  first  meeting  January  17, 1955. 

Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission 

At  its  13th  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission 
until  December  31, 1954,  and  to  have  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
performed  by  the  Council,  regional  commissions,  or  ad  hoc  bodies,  as 
appropriate.  At  the  resumed  18th  session,  December  16,  1954,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Commission  until  the  resumed  20th  session  of  the  Council  in  December 
1955. 

Fiscal  Commission 

By  Eesolution  557  (XVIII)  C,  II  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Fiscal  Commission  was  discontinued.  No  meeting  was 
held  in  1954. 
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Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

1953  chairman:  Willem  L.  de  Vries,  Netherlands 
(There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1954) 


Expiration  date 

India  December  31,  1954 

Netherlands  December  31,  1954 

Paraguay  December  31,  1954 

Poland  December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1954 

China   December  31,  1955 

Colombia   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

Norway   December  31,  1955 

Pakistan   December  31,1955 

Byelorussian  S.S.R   December  31,  1956 

Egypt   December  31,  1956 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1956 

United  States   December  31,  1956 

Venezuela   December  31,  1956 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1955,  through 
December  31, 1957 : 

Chile  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

India  Poland 


Statistical  Commission 

1954  chairman:  P.  C.  Mahalanobis,  India 

Expiration  date 

Australia   December  31,  1954 

China   December  31,  1954 

Netherlands   December  31,  1954 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1954 

United  States   December  31,  1954 

Canada   December  31,  1955 

Cuba   December  31,  1955 

India   December  31,  1955 

Iran   December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1955 

Denmark   December  31,  1956 

France   December  31,  1956 

Panama   December  31,  1956 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1956 

Yugoslavia   December  31,  1956 
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The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1955,  through 
December  31, 1957: 

Australia  Netherlands  United  States 

China  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Population  Commission 

1958  chairman:  D.  Vogelnik,  Yugoslavia 
(There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1954) 

Expiration  date 

Indonesia  December  31,  1954 

Mexico  December  31,  1954 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1954 

United  States  December  31,  1954 

China   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

Iran   December  31,  1955 

Sweden   December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1955 

Argentina   December  31,  1956 

Belgium   December  31,  1956 

Brazil   December  31,  1956 

Canada   December  31,  1956 

Syria   December  31,  1956 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1955,  through 
December  31, 1957 : 

Costa  Rica  U.S.S.R.  United  States 

India  United  Kingdom 

Social  Commission 

1953  chairman:  R.  B.  Curry,  Canada 
(There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1954) 

Expiration  date 

France  December  31,  1954 

Greece  December  31,  1954 

India  December  31,  1954 

Philippines  December  31,  1954 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1954 

United  States  December  31,  1954 

Argentina   December  31,  1955 

Brazil   December  31,  1955 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1955 

Iraq   December  31,  1955 

Norway   December  31,  1955 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1955 
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Expiration  date 

Australia   December  31,  1956 

Belgium   December  31,  1956 

Byelorussian  S.S.R   December  31,  1956 

China   December  31,  1956 

Israel   December  31,  1956 

Uruguay   December  31,  1956 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1955,  through 
December  31, 1957: 

Greece  India  U.S.S.R. 

France  Philippines  United  States 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 1 

1954  chairman:  C.  Vaille,  France 

Canada  Iran  Turkey 

China  Mexico  U.  S.S.R. 

Egypt  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

France  Peru  United  States 

India  Poland  Yugoslavia 

The  following  five  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  August  1953  for  a  3-year  period : 

Egypt  Iran  Poland 

Greece  Mexico 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

1954  chairman:  Mahmoud  Azmi  Bey,  Egypt 
(Reelected) 

Expiration  date 

Belgium  December  31,  1954 

China  December  31,  1954 

Lebanon  December  31,  1954 

Poland  December  31,  1954 

United  Kingdom  ,  December  31,  1954 

Uruguay  December  31,  1954 

Egypt   December  31,  1955 

France   December  31,  1955 

India   December  31,  1955 

Philippines   December  31,  1955 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1955 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1955 

1  Canada,  China,  France,  India,  Peru,  Turkey,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Yugoslavia  were  reelected  in  August  1949  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  an  indefinite  period  "until  such  time  as  they  might  be 
replaced  by  decision  of  the  Council."  The  other  five  states  were  elected  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  begins 
on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  following  their  election  and  ends 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  following  the  election  of  their  sue- 
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Expiration  date 

Australia  <   December  31,  1956 

Chile   December  31,  1956 

Greece   December  31,  1956 

Pakistan   December  31,  1956 

Turkey   December  31,  1956 

United  States   December  31,  1956 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1955,  through 
December  31, 1957 : 

China  Mexico  Poland 

Lebanon  Norway  United  Kingdom 


Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

1954  chairman:  Senorita  Minerva  Bernadino,  Dominican  Republic 


(Reelected) 

Expiration  date 


Burma  

 December  31,  1954 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R  

 December  31,  1954 

Chile  

 December  31,  1954 

China  

 December  31,  1954 

Iran  

  .   December  31,  1954 

Pakistan  

  .  .   December  31,  1954 

Haiti  

 December  31,  1955 

 December  31,  1955 

U.S.S.R  

 December  31,  1955 

 December  31,  1955 

United  States  

 December  31,  1955 

 December  31,  1955 

  December  31,  1956 

 December  31,  1956 

 December  31,  1956 

Poland  

 December  31,  1956 

 December  31,  1956 

Yugoslavia  

  December  31,  1956 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1, 1955,  through 
December  31, 1957 : 


Argentina 
Australia 


Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
China 


Indonesia 
Pakistan 
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REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
195 4  chairman:  Josef  Ullrich,  Czechoslovakia 
(Reelected) 


Belgium 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 


Iceland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Sweden 


Consultative  members  are 


Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 


Finland 

Hungary 

Ireland 


Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


Portugal 
Rumania 
Switzerland 


The  Commission  held  its  eighth  session  at  Geneva  from  March  9, 
1954,  to  March  25, 1954. 


Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
1954  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole:  Guillermo  del  Pedregal,  Chile 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  February  8, 
1954,  to  February  10,  1954. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 

1954  chairman:  C.  C.  Desai,  India 

Afghanistan  India  Pakistan 

Australia  Indonesia  Philippines 

Burma  Japan  Thailand 

Cambodia  Korea,  Republic  of  U. S.S.R. 

Ceylon  Laos  United  Kingdom 

China  Netherlands  United  States 

France  New  Zealand  Viet-Nam 
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Associate  members  are : 

Hong  Kong  Malaya  and  British  Nepal 

Borneo 

The  Commission  held  its  10th  session  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  from 
February  8, 1954,  to  February  18, 1954. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Assembly  Kesolution  802  (VIII)  continued  the  arrangements  under 
Assembly  Eesolution  417  (V),  which  established  the  membership  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  to  consist 
of  the  governments  of  the  18  states  represented  on  the  Social  Commis- 
sion and  the  governments  of  8  states,  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  appropriate  terms,  with  due  regard  to  geographical  distribution 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  major  contributing  and  recipient 
countries. 

There  were  3  meetings  of  the  26-government  Executive  Board  of 
Unicef  held  in  1954.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  on  March  1,  3,  5, 
and  9,  September  9  to  17,  inclusive,  and  December  17,  1954,  were  held 
at  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  membership  is  as  follows : 

1954  chairman:  A.  R.  Lindt,  Switzerland 
(Reelected) 

Expiration  date 


Argentina  

 December  31, 

1955 

Australia  

 December  31, 

1956 

1956 

Brazil  

 December  31, 

1955 

Byelorussian  S.S.R  

 December  31, 

1956 

Canada   

 December  31, 

1955 

China  

 December  31, 

1956 

 December  31, 

1955 

 December  31, 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Greece  

 December  31, 

1957 

India  

 December  31, 

1957 

 December  31, 

1955 

Israel  

 December  31, 

1956 

Italy  

1956 

1957 

1955 

 December  31, 

1955 

Philippines  

 December  31, 

1957 

1956 

U.S.S.R  

1957 

United  Kingdom  

 December  31, 

1955 

1957 

1956 

1955 
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UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Eeconstruction  Agency  (Unkra)  was 
established  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  December  1, 
1950.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  Korean  people  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  aggression  in  Korea  and  to 
lay  the  necessary  economic  foundations  for  the  political  unification 
and  independence  of  the  country.  From  its  inception  to  December  31, 
1954,  Unkra  had  received  as  voluntary  contributions  from  30  govern- 
ments (the  United  States  being  the  largest  contributor)  $124.3  million, 
substantially  all  of  which  had  been  expended  or  obligated  on  the 
programs  approved  by  the  Unkra  Advisory  Committee  and  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  five  nations — Can- 
ada, India,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay — 
serves  to  advise  the  Agent  General  of  Unkra  with  regard  to  major 
financial,  procurement,  distribution,  and  other  problems  pertaining 
to  planning  and  operations.  Unkra's  program,  as  one  part  of  the 
overall  integrated  program  of  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  U.S.  program  of  economic  assistance,  the  latter  pro- 
gram being  administered  in  the  field  by  the  Economic  Coordinator 
serving  on  the  staff  of  the  U.N.  Command  and  in  Washington  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 


The  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  U.N.  members  administer- 
ing trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
not  administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other  elected  U.N. 
members  not  administering  trust  territories  as  are  required  to  insure 
that  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided 
between  nations  that  administer  trust  territories  and  those  that  do  not. 
There  are  12  members  of  the  Council.  The  elected  members  serve  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  At  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  Haiti 
and  India  were  elected  to  replace  the  Dominican  Eepublic  and  Thai- 
land, respectively. 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  France  United  Kingdom 

Belgium  New  Zealand  United  States 

Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  Not  Administering  Trust  Territories 

China  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Members  Elected  for  3-Year  Terms  by  the  General  Assembly 

El  Salvador  (1955)  India  (1956) 

Haiti  (1956)  Syria  (1955) 
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The  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  15  members  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  voting  independ- 
ently. The  members  are  elected  for  9-year  terms.  During  the  ninth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  elections  were  held  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  in  November  1953  of  Sir  Benegal  Narsing  Rau 
(Indian)  and  to  choose  successors  for  the  five  judges  whose  terms  of 
office  were  to  expire  on  February  5,  1955.  Sir  Mohamed  Zafrullah 
Khan  (Pakistani)  was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Sir 
Benegal  Eau.  Jules  Basdevant  (French)  and  Jose  G.  Guerrero 
(Salvadoran)  were  reelected  for  9-year  terms.  Also  elected  for  9-year 
terms  were  Roberto  Cordova  (Mexican),  Hersch  Lauterpacht  (Brit- 
ish), and  Lucio  M.  Moreno  Quintana  (Argentine). 

The  members  of  the  Court  are  as  follows : 


Term 

Judges  expires 

Enrique  C.  Armand-Ug6n  (Uruguayan)  r.  w.  y   1961 

Abdel  H.  Badawi  (Egyptian)   1958 

Jules  Basdevant  (French)   1964 

Roberto  C6rdova  (Mexican)  ~*   1964 

Jose"  G.  Guerrero  (Salvadoran)   1964 

Green  H.  Hackworth  (American)   1961 

Hsu  Mo  (Chinese)   1958 

Helge  Klaestad  (Norwegian)  .   1961 

Feodor  I.  Kojevnikov  (Russian)   1961 

Hersch  Lauterpacht  (British)   1964 

Lucio  M.  Moreno  Quintana  (Argentine)   1964 

John  E.  Read  (Canadian)   1958 

Bohdan  Winiarski  (Polish)   1958 

Sir  Mohamed  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistani)   1961 

Milovan  Zoriclc  (Yugoslav)   1958 


The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  headed  by  the  Secretary-General,  who 
is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  organization.  At  the  second 
part  of  the  seventh  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  of  Sweden  was  appointed  to  succeed  Trygve  Lie  as 
Secretary-General  for  a  5-year  term.  The  Secretary-General  and  his 
staff  provide  secretariat  services  for  the  other  principal  organs,  except 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  has  its  own  administrative 
body  at  The  Hague  known  as  the  Kegistry.  Nationals  of  66  coun- 
tries, 56  of  them  members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  employed  in 
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the  Secretariat.  There  were,  as  of  August  31,  195-i.  -4.222  employees 
on  the  staff.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Sec- 
retariat are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the  charter. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  organs ;  for 
example,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  seek  in  accordance  with  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  the 
release  of  captured  TJ.X.  personnel  being  detained  by  Chinese  forces. 
By  yet  another  resolution  the  Assembly  asked  the  Secretary-General 
to  convene  an  international  conference  to  explore  means  of  developing 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  through  international  cooperation. 
The  Secretariat  provides  services  and  expert  staff  for  the  field  mis- 
sions, such  as  those  in  Korea  and  India-Pakistan  and  the  Trustee- 
ship Council's  missions  to  trust  territories.  The  Secretariat  also  pre- 
pares studies  and  background  material  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
several  organs  and  their  subsidiary  bodies. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing  meet- 
ings of  the  other  principal  organs  (except  the  International  Court  of 
Justice)  and  of  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This  includes  provision  of 
physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  preparation  of  min- 
utes and  documentation,  publication  of  official  records,  and  advising 
chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedure. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of  ar- 
rangements with  specialized  agencies  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the 
Secretariat  is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on 
the  purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  Secretary-General  reorganized  the  Secretariat  in  1954,  con- 
solidating two  departments  and  transferring  some  of  the  functions  of 
others  to  staff  offices.  As  a  result,  the  main  offices  at  headquarters  and 
their  top  officials  are  as  follows : 

Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary-General 

Andrew  Cordier  (U.S.),  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General 

Under  Secretaries  Without  Portfolio 
Ralph  Bunche  (U.S.) 
Ilya  Tchernychev  (Soviet) 

Office  of  Legal  Affairs 

C.  A.  Stavropoulos  (Greek),  Legal  Counsel 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (Danish),  Comptroller 

Office  of  Personnel 

J.  A.  C.  Robertson  (British),  Director  of  Personnel 

Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs 

D.  Protitch  (Yugoslav),  Under  Secretary 

Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 
Benjamin  Cohen  (Chilean),  Under  Secretary 

Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 

Philippe  De  Seynes  (French),  Under  Secretary 
W.  Martin  Hill  (British),  Deputy  Under  Secretary 

Department  of  Public  Information 

Ahmed  Shah  Bokhari  (Pakistani),  Under  Secretary 

Department  of  Conference  Services 

Victor  Hoo  (Chinese),  Under  Secretary 

Office  of  General  Services 

David  Vaughan  (U.S.),  Director 

Technical  Assistance  Administration 

Hugh  L.  Keenleyside  (Canadian),  Director  General 

G.  Martinez-Cabanas  (Mexican),  Deputy  Director  General 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  headquarters  there  is  a  European 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  directed  by  Adriannus  Pelt  (Dutch) .  This 
is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
headed  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  (Swedish),  and  the  offices  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Kefugees,  of  which  G.  van  Heuven  Goedhart 
(Dutch)  is  the  chief.  The  Secretary-General  has  also  set  up  small 
field  offices  to  service  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (Ecafe),  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(Ecla)  ,  and  the  20  information  centers  required  by  the  Department 
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of  Public  Information  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  receive  full  information  about  the 
United  Nations. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  General  Assembly  exercises  control  over  and  gives  direction 
to  the  administrative  processes  and  financial  administration  of  the 
Secretariat  through  its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee. 
In  addition  it  has  created  numerous  expert  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  serve  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  assist  the  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary-General  in  properly  discharging  their  administrative  and 
financial  responsibilities.   These  include  the  following: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions, composed  of  nine  members,  examines  the  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies  and  assists  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  nine  members 
are  Thanassis  Aghnides  (Greek),  Andre  Ganem  (French),  William 
O.  Hall  (U.S.),  K.  Asha  (Syrian),  I.  V.  Chechetkin  (Soviet),  Carlos 
Blanco  (Cuban) ,  Arthur  H.  Clough  (British) ,  G.  E.  Kamat  (Indian) , 
and  Eduardo  Carrizosa  (Colombian). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  are  Bene  Char- 
ron  (French),  S.  M.  Burke  (Pakistani),  Arthur  Samuel  Lall  (In- 
dian), O.  Strauch  (Brazilian),  Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovak),  Stuart 
Arthur  Kice  (U.S.),  Josue  Saenz  (Mexican),  Georgi  F.  Saksin 
(Soviet),  Arthur  H.  Clough  (British),  and  K.  E.  Book  (Swedish). 

The  Administrative  Tribunal,  composed  of  seven  members,  hears 
and  passes  judgment  upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of 
contracts  of  employment  or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  The  seven  members,  only 
three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  are  Mine.  Paul  Bastid  (French) , 
Lord  Crook  (British),  Djalal  Abdoh  (Iranian),  Jacob  M.  Lashly 
(U.S.),  Omar  Loutfi  (Egyptian),  Arvid  Sture  Petren  (Swedish), 
and  V.  M.  Perez-Perozo  (Venezuelan) . 

The  Board  of  Auditors  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  such  specialized  agencies  as 
may  request  its  services.  It  is  composed  of  three  members  serving  for 
3  years,  as  follows :  Auditor- General  of  Canada,  Auditor-General  of 
Colombia,  and  Auditor-General  of  Norway. 

The  Investments  Committee  advises  the  Secretary-General  con- 
cerning the  investment  of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  such 
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other  funds  on  the  investment  of  which  the  Secretary-General  may 
seek  advice.  It  is  composed  of  Ivar  Booth  (Swedish),  Leslie  E. 
Rounds  (U.S.) ,  and  Jacques  Rueff  (French). 

The  Staff  Pension  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  U.N.  em- 
ployees, the  powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to  admission 
of  participants  and  granting  of  benefits.  It  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General,  and  three  elected  by  the  participants.  The 
members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  R.  T.  Cristobal  (Phil- 
ippine), T.  W.  Cutts  (Australian),  and  Francisco  A.  Forteza 
(Uruguayan).  The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are 
Arthur  H.  Clough  (British),  Warren  B.  Irons  (U.S.),  Fazlollah 
Nouredin  Kia  (Iranian). 


THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

International  Labor  Organization 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

Albania 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

France 

Norway 

Australia 

Germany,  Federal 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Republic  of 

Panama 

Belgium 

Greece 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Poland 

Bulgaria 

Honduras 

Portugal 

Burma 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

Iceland 

Switzerland 

Canada 

India 

Syria 

Ceylon 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Chile 

Iran 

Turkey 

China 

Iraq 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Colombia 

Ireland 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Costa  Rica 

Israel 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Cuba 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

Japan 

United  States 

Denmark 

Lebanon 

Uruguay 

Dominican  Republic 

Liberia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Libya 

Viet-Nam 

Egypt 

Luxembourg 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 
Director  General:  P.  V.  Cardon,  United  States 


Deputy  Director  General:  Sir  Herbert  Broadley,  0.  B.  E.t  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

India 

Peru 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Burma 

Iran 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Ireland 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Israel 

Sweden 

Chile 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Japan 

Syria 

Costa  Rica 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Korea 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Laos 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

United  States 

Egypt 

Libya 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam 

Finland 

Nepal 

Yemen 

France 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Germany 

New  Zealand 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 
President:  Eugene  R.  Black,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Robert  L.  Garner,  United  States 

The  membership  is  the  same  as  the  member  states  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  below,  to  which  a  state  is  required  to  belong 
before  it  can  join  the  bank. 
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International  Monetary  Fund 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Managing  Director 
Ivar  Booth,  Sweden 


Australia 

Finland 

Netherlands 

Austria 

France 

Nicaragua 

Belgium 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Bolivia 

Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Brazil 

Greece 

Panama 

Burma 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Canada 

Haiti 

Peru 

Ceylon 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Chile 

Iceland 

Sweden 

China 

India 

Syria 

Colombia 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Iran 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Iraq 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Czechoslovakia 1 

Israel 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Italy 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Japan 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

Jordan 

Venezuela 

Egypt 

Lebanon 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

1  Membership  terminated  Dec.  31,  1954. 


International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 


Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Carl  Ljungoerg,  Sweden 


Afghanistan 

France 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Austria 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Peru 

Brazil 

India 

Philippines 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Canada 

Iran 

Portugal 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Spain 

Chile 

Ireland 

Sweden 

China 

Israel 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Italy 

Syria 

Cuba 

Japan 

Thailand 

Czechoslovakia 

Jordan 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

United  States 

Egypt 

Libya 

Uruguay 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam 

Finland 

Netherlands 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization 

Headquarters:  Paris,  France 
Director  General:  Luther  Evans,  United  States 


Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 
Union  of  South  Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nain 

Yugoslavia 


Gold  Coast 

Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Dominica,  and  Barbados  (as  one  group) 
Sarawak,  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  Singapore,  Federation  of  Malaya  (as  one 

group) 
Sierra  Leone 


Aignamstau 

RpTmblio  of 

A  nssfrfllijl 

XX  HO  LA  CLXLCL 

Greece 

Austria 

Guatemala 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Burma 

India 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Canada 

Iraq 

Ceylon 

Israel 

Chile 

Italy 

To  T\Q  r\ 

Colombia 

Jordan 

Costa  Rica 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Cuba 

Laos 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Denmark 

Liberia 

Dominican  Republic 

Libya 

Ecuador 

Luxembourg 

Egypt 

Mexico 

El  Salvador 

Monaco 

France 

Nepal 

Associate  Members 

World  Health  Organization 


Afghanistan 
Albania 8 
Argentina 1 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 1 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  SvHtzerland 
Director  General:  Marcolvno  G.  Candau,  Brazil 


Brazil 1 
Bulgaria 2 
Burma 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.2 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 


Chile1 

China 

Costa  Rica 1 
Cuba1 

Czechoslovakia 2 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 1 


See  footnotes  on  following  page. 
344286—55—19 
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Ecuador 1 

Korea 

Rumania 2 

Egypt 

Laos 

Saudi  Arabia 

El  Salvador  1 

Lebanon 

Spain 

Ethiopia 

Liberia 

Sudan* 

Finland 

Libya 

Sweden 

France 

Luxembourg 

Switzerland 

Germany,  Federal 

Mexico 1 

Syria 

Republic  of 

Monaco 

Thailand 

Greece 

Morocco 3 

Tunisia8 

Guatemala 1 

Nepal 

Turkey 

Haiti 1 

Netherlands 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.2 

Honduras 1 

New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Hungary 2 

Nicaragua 1 

U.S.S.R.2 

Iceland 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

India 

Pakistan 

United  States 1 

Indonesia 

Panama 1 

Uruguay 1 

Iran 

Paraguay 1 

Venezuela 1 

Iraq 

Peru1 

Viet-Nam 

Ireland 

Philippines 

Yemen 

Israel 

Poland 2 

Yugoslavia 

Italy 

Portugal 

Japan 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

Jordan 

land,  Federation  of 

1  Members  of  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 
*  States  no  longer  considering  themselves  members. 
8  Associate  member. 


Universal  Postal  Union 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Fritz  Hess,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Cuba 

Iran 

Albania 

Czechoslovakia 

Iraq 

Algeria 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Argentina 

Dominican  Republic 

Israel 

Australia 

Ecuador 

Italy 

Austria 

Egypt 

Japan 

Belgian  Congo 

El  Salvador 

Jordan 

Belgium 

Ethiopia 

Korea 

Bolivia 

Finland 

Laos 

Brazil 

France 

Lebanon 

Bulgaria 

French  Overseas  Ter- 

Liberia 

Burma 

ritories 

Libya 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Greece 

Luxembourg 

Cambodia 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Canada 

Haiti 

Morocco  (excluding 

Ceylon 

Honduras 

Spanish  Zone) 

Chile 

Hungary 

Morocco  (Spanish 

China 

Iceland 

Zone) 

Colombia 

India 

Netherlands 

Costa  Rica 

Indonesia 
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Netherlands  West 

Indies  and  Surinam 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese  Territories 
of  East  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Oceania 

Portuguese  Territories 
of  West  Africa 

Rumania 


San  Marino 
Saudi  Arabia 
Spain 

Spanish  Colonies 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Union  of  South  Africa 
(including  South- 
west Africa) 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 


The  whole  of  the 
British  overseas  ter- 
ritories, including 
the  colonies,  protec- 
torates, and  terri- 
tories under  trus- 
teeship 

United  States 

U.S.  Territories,  in- 
cluding the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


International  T  elecommunication  Union 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Secretary  General:  Marco  Aurelio  Andradat  Argentina 1 

Afghanistan 

El  Salvador 

Liberia 

Albania 

Ethiopia 

Libya 

Argentina 

Finland 

Luxembourg 

Australia 

France 

Mexico 

Austria 

French  Protectorates 

Monaco 

Belgian    Congo  and 

of  Morocco  and  Tu- 

Netherlands, Suri- 

Territory of  Ruan- 

nisia 

nam,  Netherlands 

da-Urundi 

Germany,  Federal 

Antilles,  New 

Belgium 

Republic  of 

Guinea 

Bolivia 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Bulgaria 

Haiti 

Norway 

Burma 

Honduras 

Overseas  territories  of 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Hungary 

France 

Cambodia 

Iceland 

Pakistan 

Canada 

India 

Panama 

Ceylon 

Indonesia 

Paraguay 

Chile 

Iran 

Peru 

China 

Iraq 

Philippines 

Colombia 

Ireland 

Poland 

Costa  Rica 

Israel 

Portugal 

Cuba 

Italy 

Portuguese  overseas 

Czechoslovakia 

Japan 

provinces 

Denmark 

Jordan 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

Dominican  Republic 

Korea 

land,  Federation  of 

Ecuador 

Laos 

Rumania 

Egypt 

Lebanon 

Saudi  Arabia 

1  Assumed  office  Jan.  1,  1954. 
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Spain 

Spanish  zone  of  Mo- 
rocco and  the  total- 
ity of  Spanish  pos- 
sessions 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 


Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Territory  of 
South-West  Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 
Colonies,  protector- 

Associate  Members 


ates  and  territories 
of 

United  States 
United  States  Terri- 
tories 
Uruguay 
Vatican  City 
Venezuela 
Viet-Nam 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Bermuda — British  Caribbean  Group 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Africa 

British  Malaya — Borneo  Group 

Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration 


World  Meteorological  Organization 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Acting  Secretary  General:  G.  Swoboda,  Switzerland 


Argentina 

Dominican  Republic 

Indochina 

Australia 

Ecuador 

Indonesia 1 

Belgian  Congo 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Belgium 

Ethiopia 

Ireland 

Bermuda 

Finland 

Israel 

Bolivia 

France 

Italy 

Brazil 

French  Cameroons 

Japan 

British  Caribbean 

French  Equatorial 

Lebanon 

Territories 

Africa 

Luxembourg 

British  Central  Afri- 

French Oceania 

Madagascar 

can  Territories 

French  Somaliland 

Mexico 

British  Malaya/Bor- 

French Togoland 

Morocco,  French 

neo  Territories 

French  West  Africa 

Protectorate 

British  West  African 

Germany,  Federal 

Morocco,  Territories 

Territories 

Republic  of 

of  the  Spanish 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Protectorate  of 

Burma 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Guinea,  Spanish 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Canada 

Territories  of 

Netherlands  New 

Ceylon 

Haiti 

Guinea 

China 

Hong  Kong 

New  Caledonia 

Cuba 

Hungary 

New  Zealand 

Czechoslovakia 

Iceland 

Norway 

Denmark 

India 

Pakistan 

1  Membership  for  Viet-Nam  has  been  approved  and  will  become  effective  upon  deposit  of 
instrument  of  ratification  ;  Laos  and  Cambodia  have  taken  steps  toward  being  admitted  to 
membership. 
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Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portuguese  East 

Africa 
Portuguese  West 

Africa 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,  Federation  of 


Rumania 

Spain 

Surinam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Union  of  South  Africa 


U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization: 
Preparatory  Committee  (Formative)1 

Headquarters:  Transport  and  Communications  Division 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  is  made  up  of : 

Argentina  France  Norway 

Australia  Greece  Sweden 

Belgium  India  United  Kingdom 

Canada  Netherlands  United  States 


1  Imco  will  come  into  being  when  21  states  have  ratified  the  Imco  convention.  Seventeen 
ratifications  have  been  received  to  date  at  U.N.  headquarters  from  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Ireland,  Israel.  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
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United  States  Representation 
m  the  United  'Nations 
System 


MISSIONS 

Mission  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  as  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.N.  bodies  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  also  serves  as  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.N.  organs,  agencies,  and 
commissions  at  the  headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations 
to  the  United  Nations  located  in  New  York.  It  is  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  U.N. 
organs  and  agencies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  following 
factors : 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  in  particular. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108,  which  superseded  Executive  Order  9844. 

4.  Location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  "host  government." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and  virtually 
all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  chief  of  the  mission  is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council.  He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  deputy  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  the  Security  Council.  There  is  also  a  second  deputy 
representative  in  the  Security  Council.  Other  principal  officers  of 
the  mission  are  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

During  1954  the  chief  of  the  mission  served,  with  the  assistance  of 
deputies,  as  U.S.  representative  in  the  following  committees  and  com- 
missions of  the  General  Assembly :  The  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
tee, the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  and  the  Disarmament 
Commission. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  necessarily 
the  Department  of  State.  The  mission,  however,  has  a  staff  consisting 
of  a  small  number  of  advisers  and  a  secretariat  under  an  executive 
director.  The  advisers  assist  the  U.S.  representative  in  (1)  planning 
the  tactical  pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  political 
and  parliamentary  situations  in  U.N.  organs  and  bodies;  (2)  consulta- 
tion, negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other  delegations  and  the  U.N. 
Secretariat.  The  secretariat  of  the  mission  assists  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  (1)  the  coordination  of  the  above  activities;  (2)  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  research,  reference,  reporting,  and  communica- 
tions services;  (3)  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  "host  government,"  in  particular  those  arising  from  the  head- 
quarters agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
(Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.)  and  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Cong.),  which  deal  inter  alia 
with  relations  of  the  United  Nations,  its  officials,  and  delegation  mem- 
bers with  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities;  and  (4)  the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

Other  United  States  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  during  1954  maintained  several  special  missions  in  order  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  U.N.  bodies  that  do  not 
have  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  U.S.  representative  for  International  Organizational 
Affairs  and  a  permanent  resident  delegation  at  Geneva.  As  a  part 
of  its  responsibilities  the  delegation  was  charged  with  maintaining 
liaison  for  the  United  States  with  the  European  Kegional  Office  of  the 
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United  Nations,  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and  the  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization. 

A  special  U.S.  mission,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  to  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  was  main- 
tained in  Montreal.  Liaison  was  also  maintained  with  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 
through  the  American  Embassy  staff  in  Paris  and  with  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Eefugees  in  the  Near  East  through  a  staff  officer  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut. 

Eepresentation  was  also  maintained  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Keconstruction 
Agency. 


UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  ITS  ORGANS, 
4  SUBSIDIARY  BODIES,  AND 
THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  DURING  1954 

United  States  representative  and  chief  of  United  States  mission  to  the  United 
Nations 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Deputy  United  States  representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Ninth  Regular  Session,  New  York,  September  21-December  17, 1954 

Representatives 1 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  Delegation 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith 
Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright 
C.  D.  Jackson 
Charles  H.  Mahoney 

Alternate  representatives 1 
James  J.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
A.  M.  Ade  Johnson 
James  P.  Nash 
Roger  W.  Straus 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Deputy  representative 
William  O.  Hall 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 

Representative 
Mason  Sears 

Benjamin  Gerig,  alternate 
THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Deputy  representatives 
James  J.  Wadsworth 
John  C.  Ross 


1  At  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  attendance,  one  of  the  representatives 
served  as  an  alternate  and  one  of  the  alternates  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  delegation. 
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DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION 

Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Deputy  representative  and  chairman,  U.S.  Delegation,  Subcommittee  of  Five 
(London,  May  1954) 
Morehead  Patterson 

MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE 

Representatives 
Army:  Lt.  Gen.  Withers  Burress,  USA  (retired  Nov.  30,  1954) 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Herren,  USA  (designated  Dec.  10,  1954.  effective 
Dec.  1,  1954) 
Navy :  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  D.  Struble,  USN 
Air  Force :  Lt.  Gen.  L.  W.  Johnson,  USAF 

Deputy  Representatives 
Army:  Col.  C.  Stanton  Babcock.  USA  (resigned  Jan.  16,  1954) 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Dumford,  USA  (Jan.  17-Sept.  1,  1954) 

Col.  S.  E.  Otto,  USA  (designated  Sept.  2,  1954) 
Navy  :  Capt.  R.  K.  Gaines,  USN 

Air  Force:  Col.  L.  H.  Rodieck,  USAF  (retired  July  31,  1954) 

Col.  Forrest  G.  Allen,  USAF  (designated  Aug.  1,  1954) 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Representative 

Preston  Hotchkis  (appointed  Jan.  26,  1954) 

Deputy  representative 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  United  States  Representatives 

Social:  (No  meeting  in  1954) 

Transport  and  Communications :  George  P.  Baker 

Fiscal:  (Discontinued) 

Population:  (No  meeting  in  1954) 

Status  of  Women:  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 

Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission  (discontinued  until  re- 
considered in  1955) 
Statistical:  Stuart  A.  Rice 
Human  Rights:  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

Regional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Ear  East 

United  States  representative  (10th  session) 
Philip  K.  Crowe 

Econo?nic  Commission  for  Europe 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  chairman,  U.  S.  Delegation,  ninth  session 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

United  States  representatives,  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Santiago,  Feb.  8,  1954 
William  Sanders 
Claude  Courand 
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THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

United  States  representative  * 

Mason  Sears 
Deputy  representative 

Benjamin  Gerig 

Frank  E.  MidkifC,  special  representative  (14th  session) 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 1 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Board 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee 

United  States  representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

United  States  representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Deputy  representatives 
John  C.  Ross  (resigned  Jan.  12,  1954) 
James  W.  Barco  (appointed  Feb.  26,  1954) 

United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

United  States  representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

United  States  representative,  Advisory  Commission 
(Vacancy) 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency 

United  States  representative 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Deputy  representative 

Graham  R.  Hall 

SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

United  States  member,  Fao  Council 

Ralph  S.  Roberts  (20th  session) 
Alternate  United  States  members 

Fred  J.  Rossiter 

Francis  A.  Linville 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

George  M.  Humphrey 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

Samuel  C.  Waugh 

1  Formerly  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
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United  States  Executive  Director 

Andrew  N.  Overby 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

United  States  representative  on  the  Council  of  Icao 
Harold  A.  Jones 

Alternate  United  States  representatives  on  the  Council  of  Icao  and  United  States 
representative  on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 
P.  DeForrest  McKeel 
Alternate  United  States  representative  on  the  Council  of  Icao  and  United  States 
representative  on  the  Air  Transport  Committee 
John  W.  Dregge 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office 
J.  Ernest  Wilkins 
Arnold  Zempel,  substitute 

International  Monetary  Fund 

United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

George  M.  Humphrey- 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

Samuel  C.  Waugh 
United  States  Executive  Director 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr. 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

United  States  representative,  Administrative  Council 
Francis  Colt  de  Wolf 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

American  member  in  personal  capacity  on  Executive  Board 
(elected  by  General  Conference  of  Unesco) 
John  A.  Perkins 

Universal  Postal  Union 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Liaison  Committee 
John  J.  Gillen 

World  Health  Organization 

United  States  member,  Executive  Board 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.  D. 
Alternate  United  States  member,  Executive  Board 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.  D. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

United  States  member,  Executive  Committee 
Francis  W.  Reichelderfer 
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Documentary  Publications  on 
the  United  Nations 


United  Nations  publications  may  be  found  in  many  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  vari- 
ous U.N.  organs,  including  the  General  Assembly,  Security  Council, 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  Trusteeship  Council,  appear  in 
the  Official  Records  series.  Documents  and  reports  presented  to  the 
above-mentioned  organs,  considered  during  the  meetings,  or  drawn 
up  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  are  generally  printed  as  annexes 
or  supplements  to  the  Official  Records.  Official  Records  and  published 
U.N.  documents,  including  final  reports  and  special  studies,  may  be 
purchased  from  the  United  Nations  Sales  Agent,  International  Docu- 
ments Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Sub-Agents  of  the  United  Nations  (for  list  see  be- 
low) .  The  United  Nations  also  publishes  annually  the  Yearbook  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  latest  complete  catalog  describing  U.N.  publi- 
cations and  other  documentation,  Ten  Years  of  United  Nations  Pub- 
lications^ may  be  purchased  from  the  U.N.  Sales  Agent.  In  addition 
to  the  published  documents,  mimeographed  documents  of  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  may  be  purchased  at  an  annual  rate  from  the 
United  Nations  Sales  and  Circulation  Section,  Department  of  Public 
Information,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Information  con- 
cerning the  rates  of  the  various  series  of  mimeographed  documents 
will  be  given  upon  request. 

Depository  libraries  have  been  established  throughout  the  world  by 
the  United  Nations  Library  in  order  to  make  available  to  the  public 
reference  collections  of  documents  and  publications.  These  deposi- 
tory libraries  (for  list  see  below)  are  situated  in  principal  centers  of 
research  throughout  the  country,  with  due  regard  to  adequate  geo- 
graphic distribution.  In  addition  the  United  Nations  exchanges 
documents  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  a  number  of  foundations  and 
research  organizations.   United  Nations  documents  are  available  in 
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the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  libraries  of  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  questions  of  international  relations. 

The  Department  of  State  periodically  issues  reports  on  the  United 
Nations,  reports  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  U.N.  meetings,  and  sepa- 
rate pamphlets  and  documents  dealing  with  international  organiza- 
tion matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such  publi- 
cations are  International  Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States 
Participates,  191$  (Department  of  State  publication  3655),  and 
Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  International  Con- 
ferences, July  1,  r953-June  30,  1954  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 5776).  Information  and  documents  of  current  interest  are  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly  publication. 
Lists  of  all  relevant  departmental  publications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 


UNITED    NATIONS    SUB-AGENTS    FOR   SALE   OF   UNITED  NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
Los  Angeles  Chapter 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Suite  67-68 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 

California 
421  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

The    Chicago    Council    on  Foreign 

Relations 
The  Pamphlet  Shop 
International  Relations  Center 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  3,  I1L 

Minnesota  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion 

World  Affairs  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


United  Council  on  World  Affairs 
355-A  Boylston  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
Inc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
511  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

Council  on  World  Affairs 

922  Society  for  Savings  Building 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 

Third  Floor  Gallery 

The  John  Wanamaker  Store 

13th  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 
2419  Maple  Avenue 
Dallas  4,  Tex. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


University  of  California 
General  Library 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

State  Department  of  Public  Health 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

College  of  Aeronautics 
Hancock  Field 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

Stanford  University 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Denver  Public  Library 
Denver,  Colo. 

Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Armed  Forces  Medical  Library 
Washington,  D.C. 

Brookings  Institution 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Columbus  Memorial  Library 
Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.O. 

Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C. 

Library  of  International  Relations 
Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  111. 

Public  Library 
Rockf  ord,  111. 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 

Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 

World  Peace  Foundation 
Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 
New  York,  NY. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York  Public  Library 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York  University 
New  York,  N.Y. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Cleveland  Public  Library 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  University 
Providence,  R.I. 

Xo'mt  University  Libraries 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Tex. 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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